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lashed  his  hands  behind  his  back.  In  this  oon* 
dition  the  dragoman  tied  him  with  a  strong 
rope  to  his  horse's  head,  and  literally  drove 
him  before  him.  The  others  were  taken  in 
hand  by  the  muleteers,  and  thus  all  were 
marched  to  Nablous,  where  they  were  recog¬ 
nised  as  old  offenders,  and  lodged  in  prison. 

ThiM  constant  exposure  to  the  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  robbed.  Is  the  great  drawback  to  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  travel  in  Palestine.  Robbery  is  the  curse 
of  the  country,  as  brigandage  has  been  for  gen¬ 
erations  the  curse  of  Sicily.  How  it  is  to  be 
extirpated  is  a  grave  problem.  The  fault  is  not 
merely  in  the  people;  it  is  in  this  wretched 
Turkish  government,  which  as  it  is 

corrupt,  and  which,  by  its  tdS  -vttare  to  en¬ 
courage  honest  industry,  alnlost  compels  the 
miserable  people  to  steal  in  order  to  live.  It 
discourages  honesty,  and  offers  a  premium  to 
crime. 


WHY  DID  THEY  HEED  THE  PITCHEBS! 
EyJUv.  jsBMs  r.  Xitp. 

I  have  not  seen  all  the  “  Lesson-helps  "  in 
us«  among  our  Sunday-schools ;  but  in  those  I 
have  seen  there  is  no  adequate,  answer  to  the 
question.  Why  did  Gideon  arm  his  men  with 
pitehers  ?  The  use  of  the  trumpets  is  plain, 
so  likewise  the  torches  (in  a  night  attack) ;  but 
why  did  the  little  band  require  pitchers?  It 
meg  be  that  the  teachers  will  get  the  correct 
idM  by  an  unaided  study  of  the  text,  but  I 
wofid  like  a  little  space  in  your  columns  for  a 
siu^  suggestion  which  maybe  of  some  ser¬ 
vlet. 

pitchers  (narrow-necked  jars)  were  in¬ 
tended  simply  to  prevent  the  rapid  consump- 
tio§  of  the  torches.  It  was  a  night  attack,  and 
thfg  probably  had  some  distance  to  march  be¬ 
fore  the  moment  when  the  torches  were  to  be 
displayed.  Each  torch  was  made  by  wrapping 
a  bunk  of  uuspun  flax  around  a  splinter,  and 
any  one  who  has  made  use  of  such  a  mode  of 
lighting  wiil  appreciate  the  fact  that  moments 
{M^ious,  and  that  the  use  of  tbf  torch  after 


thors  of  humble  rank  should  be  allowed  to  tell 
their  stories.” 

Mary  Lamb  outiived  her  brother  thirteen 
years.  After  his  death  she  was  taken  to  the 
hospitai.  When  Henry  (Trabbe  Robinson  visit¬ 
ed  her  “  she  was  neither  violent  nor  unhappy, 
he  writes  in  his  diary ;  “  nor  was  she  entirely 
without  sense.  She  was,  however,  out  of  her 
mind.  On  my  going  into  the  room  where  she 
was  sitting  with  Mr.  Walden,  she  exclaimed 
with  great  vivacity  ‘  O  here’s  Crabby.’  ”  And 
she  talked  with  him  interestingly  of  her 
brother.  When  she  recovered  she  went  back 
to  Edmonton  where  they  had  lived,  and  where 
Charles  was  burled.  ”  He  was  there  asleep,  in 
the  old  church-yard  beneath  the  turf  near 
which  they  had  stood  together,  and  had  select' 
ed  it  for  a  resting-place.  To  this  spot  she  used, 
when  well,  to  stroll  out  mournfully  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  and,  to  this  8i)ot  she  would  contrive  to 
lead  any  friend  who  came  on  Summer  evenlngrs 
to  drink  tea  and  went  out  with  her  afterward 
for  a  walk.”  Mary  Lamb  lived  until  she  was 
83.  Mary  Cowden  Clarke  says  “  she  had  eyes 
that  were  brown,  soft  and  penetrating,  and 
she  had  that  winning  smile  of  her  brother. 
In  manner  she  was  easy,  quiet,  and  unpretend¬ 
ing.”  There  were  so  many  pleasant  people 
grouped  around  this  brother  and  sister  that 
they  became  a  sort  of  mystic  ring  holding  in¬ 
numerable  jewelled  recollections.  But  these 
must  be  passed  by.  Barry  CJomwall  says  they 
both  took  snuff,  and  Mary  had  a  small,  white, 
delicately  formed  hand,  and  as  it  hovered 
above  the  tortoise-shell  snuff-box  the  act  seem¬ 
ed  yet  another  link  between  the  brother  and 
sister  as  they  sat  together  over  their  favorite 
books.  The  interest  in  the  volume  is  human 
rather  than  literary.  It  shows  in  a  striking 
way  how  much  happiness  and  joy  people  can 
make  when  it  would  seem  impossible  for  either 
to  exist.  It  teact  a  lesson  of  brave  content 
and  hearty  cheer,'  nd  it  brings  out  anew  the 
sweetness  and  beauty  there  is  in  the  love  of  a 
devoted  brother  and  sister. 

Edward  Shippen,  Medical  Director  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  ha,s  written  an  account  of 
Nat^al  Battles,  Ancient  and  Modern,  which  has 
been  published  in  a  large  illustrated  volume 
by  J.  C.  McCurdy  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  It  was 
intended  to  describe  the  great  naval  battles  of 
the  world  in  a  i)opular  style,  with  as  few  tech¬ 
nicalities  as  iK>s8ible.  The  reader  is  struck  on 
opening  the  volume  with  the  marked  contrast 
between  the  war-ships  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  and  C  irthaginians,  and  those  of  our 
time.  It  would  be  curious,  indeed,  to  see  the 
consternation  one  of  our  ironclad  war  steamers 
would  have  created,  had  it  sailed  into  a  fleet  of 
Greek  triremes  or  Roman  galleys.  It  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  a  supernatural  visi¬ 
tor,  and  would  have  been  fled  from  with  terror. 
The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  volume  to 
American  readers  relates  to  the  naval  battles 
of  our  history,  which  have  been  neither  few 
nor  unimportant,  and  some  of  which  have  been 
brilliant. 


climbed  over  Um  hills,  with  the  wind  driv¬ 
ing  in  our  faces,  we  found  it  difficult  to 
make  head  against  the  combined  wind  and 
rain.  The  bravery  of  my  military  carriage' 
dissp^)eared.  'With  all  my  desire  to  keep  a 
heroic  attitude,  I  had  to  confess  that  a  travel¬ 
ler,  with  garments  bedn^led  and  bespxattered, 
trying  (with  px>or  success)  to  keep  an  umbrella 
over  his  bead,  is  not  quite  like  a  mailed  and 
helmeted.  crusader.  Of  course  our  flrst  impulse 
would  have  been  to  stop  and  go  into  camp ;  but 
the  baggage  mules  had  gone  forward  with  the 
tents',  and  we  must  keep  on,  for  we  had  no 
shelter.  So  we  made  the  beet  of  it,  and  fought 
on  through  the  storm,  thankful -at  last,  though 
drenched  and  weary,  to  reach  a  place  of  rest. 
We  had  been  In  tfcM  jMtddle  ten  hours. 

We  found  our  te^  pitched  at  Jenin,  on  the 
edge  of  the  great  Slain  of  Esdraelon.  It  is 
a  town  of  sevinral  ttausand  inhabitants,  with 
a  mosque,  and  had  iather  a  pretty  look,  em¬ 
bowered  in  trees,  which,  among  the  olive 
orchards,  rise  a  f^giately  palms  that  spieak 
of  a  sunnier  clime,  ’We  camped  outside  of 
the  town,  but  near  enough  to  hear  the  mu¬ 
ezzin,  as  from  the  top  of  the  minaret  he 
called  the  faithful  to  prayer.  This  call  to 
prayer  is  always  pleasant  to  hear  at  the 
close  of  day,  as  it  seems  to  say  that  we  have 
reached  a  place  sacred  to  devotion,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  place  of  quietness  and  pieace.  Our  drag¬ 
oman,  no  doubt,  was  sensible  to  all  these  sooth¬ 
ing  pissociations ;  bul  warned  by  our  exp)erienoe 
at  Nablous,  and  not  placing  unbounded  confl- 
dence  in  Moslem  prayers  6r  Moslem  guards, 
he  determined  not  to  trust  to  any  outside  de¬ 
fenders,  but  to  keep  watch  himself.  The  task 
was  made  more  difficult  by  the  dark  nights. 
Our  moonlight  nights  had  left  us  in  Jerusalem, 
so  that  now  we  had  only  starlight,  and  in  these 
frequent  rains  not  even  that ;  so  that  the  nights 
were  “pitch  dark, ’’and dark  nights  seem  made 
for  dark  deedp.  However,  the  dragoman  did 
the  best  he  could.  He  had  Chinese  lanterns 
hung  in  front  and  rear  of  every  tent,  and  two 
flres  burning  on  the  opp>osite  sides  of  the  camp, 
with  a  man  at  each  Are,  and  another  all  the 
tiihe  moving  about.  He  himself  was  to  snatch 
a  little  sleep  In  the  early  watches,  but  to  be 
called  at  midnight. 

With  such  protection  we  “turned  in”  for 
the  night,  and  fell  asleep.  It  was  a  little  past 
midnight  when  suddenly  my  tent  door  oi^ened, 
and  a  tall  form  appeared.  I  awoke  and  sat  up, 
and  supposing  it  to  be  the  dragoman,  who  was 
to  go  on  watch  at  midnight,  I  called  him  by 

Then  it  flash- 


stantly.  Mary  was  totally  unconscious  of 
what  she  had  done.  She  was  removed  to  a 
madhouse,  and  afterward  to  a  hospital.  (Tharles 
was  overwhelmed,  yet  showed  the  manliest  of 
courage,  and  from  that  day  forward  felt  that 
he  was  responsible  for  that  sister,  and  devoted 
himself  to  her  ever  after,  working  as  a  clerk  at 
the  India  House,  and  uniting  “  between  times.” 

She  was  al- 


THIOUeH  PALESTINE. 


A  aMtwUftg  Mwraiwg  !■  a 

w»if  the  pleasure  of  life  is  in  contrast,  in 
ohan|ie  from  one  srone  to  another.  “The  clear 
shining  after  rain  ”  is  beautiful  because  of  the 
rain,  which  has  cleansed  and  purified  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  made  the  air  so  sweet  and  the 
sky  so  blue.  But  for  “the  rain”  which  has 
gone  before,  we  might  not  appreciate  the 
*’<dear  shining”  which  follows  after.  So  in 
our  human  experience  there  is  a  peculiar  zest 
given  to  that  which  is  pleasant,  by  the  fact 
t^at  It  comes  after  that  which  is  dismal  and 
forlorn.  Such  a  change  we  experienced  the 
next  morning.  'When  the  day  broke,  “the 
ndn  was  over  and  g^jne,”  and  the  sun  rose 
without  a  cloud.  A  little  after  seven  we  mount¬ 
ed  our  horses  before  -the  missionary’s  door, 
and  b^ian  to-ffle  through  the  streets  of  Na- 
bk>os,  followeci  by  the  train  of  mules  carrying 
our  tents.  Everything  wore  a  new  aspect.  The 
cl|^  had  been  washed  clean  by  the  rains  of  the 
pre6e(ling  day,  a^d  the  olive  orchards  on  the 
hillsides  were  fresh  and  green.  As  the  sun 
touched  the  tops  of  the  twin  mountains  be¬ 
tween  which  the  valley  lies,  we  could  not  find 
It  in  our  hearts  to  pronounce  a  malediction 
oven  upon  Ebal,  when  it  answered  so  beam¬ 
ingly  to  the  first  flush  of  day.  As  we  rode 
down  the  valley,  the  streams  by  the  roadside, 
swollen  by  the  rains,  seemed  to  be  running  a 
race,  bubbling  and  boiling  over  in  their  fulness 
of  joy.  These  streams  unite  bqlow  the  town, 
and  flow  through  the  Plain  of  Sharon  to  the 
Mediterranean.  We  knew  the  sea  was  not 
many  miles  away,  for  a  delicious  sea-breeze 
came  up  from  the  west,  and  blew  in  our  faces, 
lilling  our  lungs  with  such  bracing  air  that  we 
felt  a  constant  impuhis  to  shout  and  sing.  Ev¬ 
ery  living  thing  seemed  to  have  caught  the  in¬ 
spiration  :  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  bad 
come,  and  the  flowers  appeared  on  the  earth. 
The  innumerable  multitudes  of  wild  flowers  is 
one  of  the  beauties  of  Palestine,  and  never  did 
they  appear  more  abasidani  or  of  more  exqui¬ 
site  variety,  than  that  morning  as  we  rode 
through  the  hills  and  volleys  of  ancient  Sama¬ 
ria.  This  is  the  heart  of  Palestine,  its  central 
region,  and  is  at  once  the  most  beautiful  in  natu¬ 
ral  scenery,  and  the  most  richly  cultivated.  It 
is  indeed  a  land  of  corn  and  wine,  of  vineyards 
and  oliveyards,  of  the  fig-tree  and  the  pome¬ 
granate,  and  of  brooks  that  run  among  the 
hills.  Through  landscapes  so  rich  and  varied 
we  rode  for  a  couple  of  hours,  when  we  saw  in 
the  distance  a  hill  standing  alone— an  island 
in  a  sea  of  verdure— its  sides  terraced  and 
blooming  with  the  olive  and  the  vine,  like 
those  sunny  slopes  along  the  Uorniche  road,  in 
France  and  Italy,  which  open  their  breasts  to 
be  warmed  by  the  Southern  sun.  Below  it  and 
around  it  stretched  a  wide  plain,  beyond  which 
rose  the  encircling  hills  ;  so  that  the  central 
height,  standing  solitary,  was  like  a  throne  set 
in  the  midst  of  a  vast  amphitheatre. 

On  this  noble  eminence  stood  the  ancient 
city  of  Samaria— a  city  whose  origin  dates 
from  nine  hundred  years  before  Christ,  when 
Omri,  King  of  Israel,  bought  the  hill  for  two 


Mary  never  entirely  recovered, 
ways  liable  to  an  attack;  and  when  the  flrst 
symptoms  of  the  recurrence  of  the  terrible 
malady  appeared,  Charles  went  with  her  to  the 
asylum. 


On  one  occasion  Mr.  Charles  Lloyd 
met  them  slowly  i>acing  together  a  little  foot¬ 
path  in  Hoxton  Fields,  both  weeping  bitterly, 
and  found,  on  joining  them,  that  they  were 
taking  their  solemn  way  to  the  accustomed 
asylum.  Before  going,  the  poor  woman  was 
pained  beyond  description  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  her  brother,  and  on  recovering,  her 
first  -  emotions  were  of  joy  at  the  prosiwet  of 
being  with  him  again.  And  so  the  two  lived 


Such  a  deep-seated  disease  can  only  be 
cured  by  heroic  surgery.  I  hear  a  great  deal 
■aid  about  this  country’s  being  “  evangelized” ; 
but  It  needs  flrst  to  ^  governed— to  be  ruled 
justly  and  firmly.  Moral  influences,  when  they 
can  have  a  chance  to  operate,  will  bring  other 
blessings  in  their  train.  But  for  the  present  we 
must  rely  upon  the  strong  arm.  The  country 
must  be  governed,  and  governed  with  an  iron 
hand.  H.  M.  P. 


ness,  yet  caring  for  her  as  a  mother  would 
care  for  an  unfortunate  child ;  while  Mary  was 
equally  devoted  to  him  while  sane,  yet  was  al¬ 
ways  haunted  with  a  nameless  terror. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  sadder  or 
more  pathetic  than  the  condition  of  these  two 
sensitive,  delicate  creatures. 


it  has  once  begun  to  blaze  up  well,  is  a  matter 
of  a  very  few  minutes. 

Assuming  this  to  be  the  nature  of  the  torch 
(and  it  would  be  difficiUt  to  imagine  how  they 
could  find  three  hundred  lanterns  of  any  other 
soft),  then  the  use  of  the  pitcher  is  plain.  The 
“  smoking  flax  ”  is  cramixed  down  by  each  man 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pitcher,  where  it  remains, 
still  smoking  but  not  extinguished,  till  the  sig¬ 
nal  is  given  by  Gideon,  who,  breaking  his  own 
pitcher,  allows  the  atmosphere  free  access  to 
the  hot  and  “smoking  flax,”  which  instantly 
blM^  up,  and  then  each  of  the  three  hundred 
di(i|iaie  same;  so  that  the  display  of  sudden 
ligtlB  astonished  the  host  of  Midian.  It  was 
notfcerelyto  “conceal  the  light,”  but  to  se¬ 
cure  unanimity  of  action  in  the  case :  for  if 
eaifc  man  had  been  permitted  to  light  his 
toroh,  and  to  carry  it  blazing  through  the  air, 
whether  it  were  seen  by  the  Midianites  or  not, 
thU  toroh  of  one  man  would  be  exhausted  be- 
foM  that  of  another,  and  the  single  moment  of 
siM|MBe  would  have  been  imiK>ssible. 

ni^  object  of  carrying  the  pitchers  was  main- 
ly-|Bs— to  save  and  carry  the  “ 


But  the  picture 
is  wonderfully  lighted  up  by  their  tender  love 
for  each  other,  their  unflagging  devotion,  their 
unfailing  cheer  when  together  and  well,  the 
joy  they  found  in  the  commonest  comforts, 
and  the  sunshine  they  seemed  to  draw  through 
the  darkest  clouds  to  brighten  their  sombre 
lot.  They  made  friends  among  the  best  of 
their  time.  Distinguished  wits  and  writers 
loved  to  visit  them,  and  say  their  best  things 
at  their  simple  table.  They  had  for  intellectu¬ 
al  companionship  such  men  as  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Southey,  Procter,  Crabbe  Robinson, 
Talfourd,  Landor,  and  a  dozen  others ;  and  if 
Mary  became  unduly  excited,  Charles  would 
whisper  a  warning  to  the  guests.  Bright, 


ONGOINGS  AT  SARATOGA. 

By  Ber.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Dr.  Strong’s  Institute,  Aug.  34, 1883. 

In  my  last  letter  I  siioke  of  Saratoga  as  be¬ 
ing  at  its  height;  but  the  present  week  has 
carried  it  a  few  pegs  higher  still,  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  guests,  and  the  brilliancy  of  display 
at  the  principal  hotels.  Large  numbers  of 
tourists  from  Lake  George  and  other  northern 
resorts  are  halting  here  on  their  homeward 
way,  and  help  to  swell  the  crowd.  The  Doc¬ 
tors  Strong  are  colonizing  those  for  whom  they 
have  no  room,  in  adjoining  quarters.  Among 
their  guests  is  Joseph  Cook — whose  address  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Congregational  Church 
last  Sabbath  was  intellectually  as  vigorous  as 
it  was  resonant  in  the  ring  of  its  orthodoxy. 
His  theme  was  the  mischief  of  a  fractional 
theology.  When  insisting  that  one  portion  of 
sacred  Scripture  must  throw  light  upon  other 
and  disputed  portions,  he  wittily  said  “The 
history  of  exegesis  is  a  proof  that  those  who 
do  not  explain  First  Peter  by  Second  Peter  will 
soon  “i)eter  out.”  I  have  a  kind  of  scorn  for 
the  attempt  to  build  a  scheme  of  theology  ui)on 
guesses,  and  those  guesses  resting  upon  a  pa¬ 
renthesis,  and  that  parenthesis  swept  out  of 
existence  by  Second  Peter.”  This  severe 
thrust  at  the  attempt  to  build  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  probation  on  the  “spirits  in  prison” 
passage,  was  hugely  relished  by  his  thronged 
auditory. 

Mrs.  Cook— who  is  as  slight  in  figure  and  re¬ 
tiring  in  manner  as  her  husband  is  robust  and 
magnetic — made  a  most  instructive  talk  to  the 
ladies  in  “  Temple  Grove  ”  parlors  on  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  missions  among  the  women  of  India. 
Mr.  Cook  is  expected  to  return  here  again  from 
his  run  to  Chautauqua.  We  have  no  lack  of 
evening  entertainments  in  this  sociable  house ; 
one  night  it  is  musical,  another  it  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  parior  by jBo^fl  one  of  tht. 

gueste,  and  still  another  hlgtit'lt  IsTnTBraTDljr 
of  a  tableau  or  charades.  That  a  wholesome 
hilarity  may  be  maintained  without  the  aid  of 
fiddles,  dances,  or  decanters,  is  as  successfully 
proved  at  the  Doctors  Strong’s  establishnient 
as  it  is  by  Friend  Smiley  at  Lake  Mohonk. 

Presbyterianism  is  well  represented  at  Sara¬ 
toga.  Dr.  J.  H.  Barrows,  the  popular  pastor 
of  our  First  Church  in  Chicago,  offered  a 
dedicatory  prayer  in  the  Congregational 
Church  last  Sabbath,  which  Dr.  Hopkins 
might  well  insert  in  his  new  Prayer-book  as  a 
model.  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  quitted  the  cro¬ 
quet-ground  (on  which  he  is  rapidly  winning  a 
professorship)  long  enough  to  conduct  the  un¬ 
ion  prayer-meeting  this  morning  with  his  usu¬ 
al  fervor.  Dr.  Burchard  and  Dr.  Spaulding 
were  at  the  crowded  ministerial  gathering  on 
Monday  morning,  and  Dr.  Spear  made  his  log¬ 
ical  points  as  sharply  as  ever.  Some  of  our 


smoking  flax.” 
®h»  qftchers  employed  were  doubtless  the  com- 
moi|  water-jars  of  the  East,  both  ancient  and 
modern ;  and  the  narrowness  of  the  neck  was 
precisely  the  thing  required  to  diminish  the 
aujpply  of  air,  without  cutting  it  off  altogether. 

0(  aourse  we  accept  all  that  is  said  about  the 
Gideon ;  but  can  we  not  give  him  a  lit¬ 
tle  credit  for  generalship,  also  ? 


name,  but  received  no  answer, 
ed  upon  me  that  I  was  honored  with  the  visit 
of  a  “stranger,”  and  springing  from  the  bed  I 
seized  '\^eeden  and  shook  him  to  awaken  him. 
In  a  moment  Floyd  came  rushing  to  the  tent. 
“Strike  a  match! ’’was  his  first  word.  In  an 
instant  we  had  a  candle  and  made  a  search, 
but  found  nothing,  and  I  began  to  think  it  was 
a  false  alarm,  a  dream,  or  some  wild  fancy  of 
the  night.  But  there  was  the  tent  door  open, 
which  Floyd  had  fastened  securely  two  or  three 
hours  before.  It  was  all  a  mystery,  but  I 
might  still  have  thought  it  an  Illusion  but  for 
what  followed.  We  had  shut  the  door  again 
and  put  out  the  light,  and  were  resting  quietly, 
though  but  half  asleep,  when  a  little  after  two 
w*  heard  a  fo!»3Wedl»y-aTmh,  wsr 

then  crack,  craek,  crack,  half  a  dozen  shots  in 
succession,  as  feat,  sh  one  could  puli  a  trigger. 
Presently  ’the  dragoman  appeared,  and  the 
story  was  soon  told.  The’  Chinese  lanterns 
had  been  blown  out  by  the  wind,  and  the  rain 
had  extinguished  the  fires,  so  that  the  camp 
was  left  in  darkness.  Floyd  was  groping  about 
when  he  saw  very  faintly  the  figure  of  a  man 
near  the  tent  of  the  Winters.  Thinking  it  was 
one  of  the  muleteers  who  were  at  that  hour  on 
watch,  he  called  “Joseph,”  and  “  Moses,”  but 
receiving  no  reply  he  then  called  to  the  shad¬ 
ow  “  Who  are  you  ?  ”  when  the  figure  dropped 
instantly  in  the  grass.  Then  he  cried  to  the 
men,  “  Here’s  a  thief,  come  and  catch  him,” 
at  which  the  man  sprang  up  and  ran,  with 
a  bullet  after  him  to  quicken  his  steps,  and  the 
same  moment  two  others  sprang  up  and  joined 
in  his  flight.  Floyd  snapped  his  pistol  again, 
but  it  would  not  go  off.  It  took  him  a  moment 
to  fumble  in  his  pocket  for  another  and  larger 
revolver,  which  did  not  miss  fire.  His  blood 
was  up,  and  he  let  fly  shot  after  shot.  How¬ 
ever,  the  thieves  made  good  time,  and  were  soon 
lost  in  the  darkness.  The  whole  affair  occu¬ 
pied  but  a  few  moments,  but  it  left  us  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement.  All  the  men  were  new 
up,  and  for  them  there  was  no  more  sleep  till 
morning.  Chinese  lanterns  were  lighted  again 
at  every  tent,  both  in  front  and  rear.  As  the 
whole  camp  was  now  on  guard,  we,  who  were 
“  only  passengers,”  felt  that  we  were  safer  than 
ever  before,  and  lying  down  for  the  third  time, 
slept  as  we  could  till  morning; 

I  am  sorry  to  have  so  much  to  say  about 
thieves,  but  the  fault  is  not  in  me,  but  in  the 
thieves.  If  they  had  not  been  there,  I  should 
not  have  had  to  speak  about  them.  They  have 
taken  me  a  little  off  my  guard.  I  thought 
when  we  left  the  Desert,  that  we  had  entered 
the  bounds  of  civilization.  After  our  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  Bedaween,  I  hoped  we  were  done 
with  perils  of  robbers.  But  the  worst  was  to 
come  after  we  left  Jerusalem.  I  do  not  wish 
to  make  too  much  of  these  incidents,  nor  to 
exaggerate  them  into  real  “ perils.”  There  has 
been  no  tragedy.  Only  I  have  had  a  little  taste 
of  what  other  travellers  have  had  in  fuller 
measure.  It  is  the  usage  of  the  country,  to 
which  we  must  all  submit.  “A  certain  man 


from  their  settings.  There  was  sometimes 
even  a  vein  of  crazy  logic  running  through 
them  by  a  verbal  association  in  strange  order. 
...  It  was  as  if  the  finest  elements  of  the  mind 
had  been  shaken,  into  fantastic  combinations 
like  those  of  the  kaleidoscope.”  And  this 
period  of  excitement  was  invariably  followed 
by  one  of  depression. 

It  is  worth  reading  a  story  like  this  to  see 
how  anything  pleasing  and  delightful  could  be 
put  into  such  a  bleak,  hard  lot.  Their  holiday 
trips  were  almost  always  followed  by  a  seizure ; 
and  never  did  Mary  set  out  on  one  but  with  her 
own  hands  she  packed  a  straight  waistcoat. 
If  any  stupor  or  extraordinary  silence  was  ob- 
-aerred>  thaa  Ohaxles  had  ±a  xoase  her  instant. . 
ly.  He  has  been  seen  to  take  the  kettle  from 
the  fire  and  place  it  for  a  moment  on  her  head¬ 
dress,  in  order  to  startle  her  into  recollection. 
Once  the  sudden  announcement  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  a  young  friend,  whose  welfare  she  had 
at  heart,  restored  her  in  a  moment  after  a  pro¬ 
tracted  illness,  “as  if  by  an  electric  stroke,  to 
the  entire  possession  of  her  senses.”  But  if 
no  precautions  availed  to  remove  the  premoni¬ 
tory  symptom,  then  would  Mary  “  as  gently  as 
possible  prepare  her  brother  fpr-the  duty  he 
must  perform ;  and  t^u.5.  he  could  stave 

off  the  terrible  separation  till  Sunday,  oblige 
him  to  ask  leave  of  absence  from  the  office,  as  if 
for  a  day’s  pleasure.”  Yet  their  lives  sparkled 
with  rills  of  pleasure,  and  joy  came  constantly 
at  their  wooing.  The  essays  which  have  made 
thousands  happier  if  not  better,  which  ripple 
with  genial  merriment  and  a  spirit  of  generous 
playfulness  and  kindness,  and  make  the  sad 
smile  by  their  pleasing  humor,  were  written 
under  these  conditions.  The  moral  heroism 
in  such  lives  is  enough  to  shame  anybody  from 
all  complaining  at  the  ordinary  misfortunes 
and  hardships  of  experience. 

There  is  an  impression  that  both  Charles  and 
Mary  were  intemperate.  A  great  deal  is  said 
in  the  letters  written  by  themselves  and  friends 
about  tii>sine8s,  which  must  be  taken  with  a 
large  allowance.  Seventy  years  ago  English 
people  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  ale  and  spirit ; 
and  the  use  of  liquors  was  universal.  It  seems 
likely  that  neither  Charles  nor  Mary  could 
drink  much  without  being  affected  by  it,  and 
there  is  no  proof  that  they  especially  sinned  in 
this  respect.  A  letter  of  Coleridge  written  in 
1800,  before  the  opium  habit  had  fastened  its 
fatal  fangs  into  him,  tells  complainingly  and 
impatiently  how  at  a  particular  dinner  he  be¬ 
came  over-excited  with  drink ;  it  troubled  him, 
not  because  it  made  his  headache,  but  because 
it  made  his  talk  incoherent  if  not  wild.  He 
says  “  tipsiness  has,  and  has  always,  one  un¬ 
pleasant  effect — ^that  of  making  me  talk  very 
extravagantly;  and  as  when  sober  I  talk  ex¬ 
travagantly  enough  for  any  common  tipsiness, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  nicety  in  discrimination 
to  know  when  I  am  or  am  not  affected.  An 
idea  starts  up  in  my  head— away  I  follow, 
through  thick  and  thin,  wood  and  marsh, 
brake  and  brier,  with  all  the  apparent  interest 
of  a  man  who  is  defending  one  of  his  old  and 
long-established  principles.”  This  leaf  out  of 
the  diary  of  1800  shows  what  habits  prevailed 
then.  There  is  something  very  touching  in 
Mary  Lamb’s  account  of  finding  a  room  in 
which  Charles  could  work  without  social  or 
other  interruptions.  A  oat  showed  them  the 
way  to  it.  “  Last  Winter  my  brother  being 
unable  to  pursue  a  work  he  had  begun,  owing 
to  the  kind  interruptions  of  friends  who  were 
more  at  leisure  than  himself,  I  persuaded  him 
that  he  might  write  at  ease  in  one  of  these 
rooms,  as  he  could  not  then  hear  the  door- 
knock  or  hear  himself  denied  to  be  at  home, 
which  was  sure  to  make  him  call  out,  and  con¬ 
vict  the  poor  maid  in  a  flb.  Here,  I  said,  he 
might  be  almost  really  not  at  home.  So  I  put 
in  an  old  grate,  and  made  iiim  a  fire  in  the 
largest  of  these  garrets,  and  carried  in  his  own 
table  and  one  chair,  and  bid  him  write  away 
and  consider  himself  as  much  alone  as  if  he 
were  in  a  lodging  in  the  midst  of  Salisbury 
plain.  .  .  .  My  brother  and  I  almost  covered 
the  walls  with  prints,  for  which  puriwse  he  cut 
out  every  print  from  every  book  in  his  old  li- 
brar>’— coming  in  every  now  and  then  to  ask 
my  leave  to  strip  a  fresh  poor  author,  which  he 
might  not  do,  you  know,  without  my  permis¬ 
sion,  as  I  am  an  elder  sister.  There  was  such 
pasting,  such  consultation  upon  these  portraits 
and  where  the  series  of  pictures  from  Ovid, 
Milton,  and  Shakespeare  would  show  to  most 
advantage,  and  in  what  obscure  corners  au¬ 


■  HART  LAMB. 

Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  devoted  brother 
and  sister,  who  are  never  separated  in  thought 
as  they  were  never  divided  in  life,  occupy  a 

Bi  in  literature.  The  brother,  how- 
vays  been  presented  flrst,  as  the 
tant  and  interesting  of  the  pair; 
ts  always  appeared  in  fancy,  as  in 
by  Carey,  given  in  the  March  num- 
ler’s  Magazine  in  1881,  standing  a 
her  btotlwT,  restb^  one  hand  ee- 
i  on  the  back  of  his  chair.  Mrs. 
Anhe  Gilchrist,  however,  in  her  new  Life  qf 
Miry  Lamb,  published  by  Roberts  Brothers  in 
their  Famous  "Women  series,  has  reversed  the 
<Hrder,  and  presented  the  sister  first,  making 
the  brother  an  attendant.  The  first  thought 
on  taking  up  the  pretty  book,  was  that  Mary 
Lamb  had  not  a  sufficiently  independent  life 
and  interest  to  justify  such  a  biography.  But 
though  the  volume  contains  little  that  is  new, 
the  author  has  succeeded  in  making  a  very  en¬ 
tertaining  and  edifying  book,  which  it  pays 
well  to  read.  It  brings  out  the  beautiful  rela¬ 
tions  between  these  two  unfortunate  i^ersons — 
the  pathos  of  their  lives,  their  delicacy  and 
humor  and  kindness,  and  their  strange  hold 
on  a  group  of  distinguished  men.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Mary  herself  possessed  literary  tal¬ 
ent  in  a  high  degree.  Walter  Savage  Landor 
wrote  to  Crabbe  Robinson  in  1831  that  he  had 
never  read  anything  in  prose  so  many  times 
over,  within  so  short  a  time,  as  “  The  Father’s 
Wedding,”  by  Mary  Lamb.  Show  me  the  man 
or  woman^ancient  or  modern,  he  says,  who 
could  hav^^ritten  a  particular  sentence  which 
he  quotes ;  he  adds,  “A  fresh  source  of  the 
pathetic  bursts  out  before  us,  and  not  a  bitter 
one.  If  your  Germans  can  show  us  anything 
comparable  to  it,  I  would  almost  undergo  a 
year's  gurgle  of  their  language  for  it.”  Mary 
did  not  write  a  great  deal.  Some  of  her  poems 
have  been  preserved.  The  Shakespeare  Stories 
were  much  prized  a  generation  ago,  but  are 
less  read  in  these  days.  She  was  more  woman 
than  author,  and  her  life  is  wrought  into 
the  text  of  her  brother’s  in  such  an  intimate 
way  that  the  two  cannot  now  be  contemplated 
apart. 

The  story  of  Mary  Lamb  is  unspeakably  pa¬ 
thetic.  She  was  born  in  Crown  Office  Row, 
Inner-Temple,  London,  1764.  Her  father  had 


The  French  fleet  of  Count  de  Grasse 
played  an  important  part  in  the  Revolution 
just  before  the  decisive  battle  of  Yorktown, 
and  Perry’s  "Victory  in  Lake  Erie  in  1813  was 
one  of  the  most  signal  military  events  in  our 
history.  The  account  of  the  naval  operations 
Th  The  Rebellion  is  given  with  a  good^eal  of 
spirit,  and  the  book  will  find  a  large  welcome. 

Mr.  Foster’s  practical  reference  to  the  “  Edi¬ 
tions  of  Shakespeare,”  in  the  July- August 
number  of  “  The  Monthly  Reference  Lists  ” 
(Leypoldt),  is  a  most  serviceable  and  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  to  Sbake8j)eare  bibliography. 
The  entries  were  originally  prepared  with  great 
care,  and  subsequently  the  whole  was  passed 
under  the  scrutiny  of  six  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  Shakespearian  scholars  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  who  have  themselves  added  notes  and 
memoranda  in  the  course  of  their  revision. 
Such  a  guide,  indicating  as  it  does  the  most 
ancient  and  the  most  modern,  the  most  sumi>- 
tuous  and  the  most  modern-priced,  the  best 
“single-volume”  editions,  the  best  “single¬ 
play  ”  editions,  and  the  best  in  other  forms, 
cannot  fail  to  be  widely  appreciated  by  the 
young  student,  as  well  as  by  the  Shakesiieare 
scholar  and  collector  of  rare  editions.  The 
other  topics  in  this  number  of  The  Monthly 
Reference  Lists,  are  “  Early  Social  Life  in  New 
England”  and  “Madison’s  Administrations, 
180&-1817.”  _ 

The  just  issued  September  New  Englander 
comes  freighted  with  a  full  table,  viz :  The  Re¬ 
lation  between  Christianity  and  Heathen  Sys¬ 
tems  of  Religion,  by  Rev.  D.  Z.  Sheffield,  Pe¬ 
king,  China ;  Evolution  as  Bearing  on  Method 
in  Teleology,  by  Rev.  H.  S.  Stanley,  Forest 
Grove,  Ill. ;  The  Metaphysical  Basis  of  Belief 
in  God,  by  Rev.  W.  D.  Hyde,  Globe  "Village, 
Mass.;  Apriorisms  as  Ultimate  Grounds  of 
Knowledge,  by  Prof.  Henry  N.  Day,  New  Ha¬ 
ven;  The  Modern  Novel,  by  F.  H.  Stoddard, 
Northampton,  Mass. ;  Pantheism,  by  Rev.  E. 
Janes,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  The  Present  Outlook  for 
Old  Testament  Study,  by  Prof.  F.  B.  Denio, 
Bangor,  Me. ;  The  Revision  and  its  Cambridge 
Critic,  by  Prof.  C.  J.  H.  Ropes,  Bangor,  Me. ; 
A  Lesson  in  Figures,  or  a  Chapter  from  Num¬ 
bers,  by  Rev.  John  Winthrop  Ballantine,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  _ 

The  third  number  of  “Topics  of  the  Time,” 
issued  in  16mo  size,  handy  for  Summer  read¬ 
ing,  by  the  Putnams,  has  for  its  subject  studies 
in  literature.  It  is  a  reprint  of  some  half  doz¬ 
en  articles  from  the  reviews  and  magazines  of 
the  day.  They  are  “American  Literature  in 
England,”  “Hamlet,  a  New  Reading,”  “The 
Humorous  in  Literature,”  “The  Bollandists,” 
“Isaiah  of  Jerusalem,”  and  “  Concerning  the 
Unknown  Public.”  The  series  is  edited  by 


.|#ipQI|ll|iilirthe  owe  of  Shemer,  the  owner 
kiH-^lsmarliL  Here  a  hundred  years 
we  find  a  splendid  capital,  in  which  Ahab, 
ruled  by  a  pagan  wife,  built  the  temple  of  Baal 
and  his  palace  of  ivory,  and  where  Jezebel 
(the  Lady  Macbeth  of  a  king  perhaps  more 
weak  than  wicked)  led  him  to  play  the  tyrant 
over  his  unhappy  i)eople.  That  the  city  must 
have  had  great  resources,  appears  from  the 
fact  that  it  vdthstood  a  three  years’  siege  from 
the  army  of  the  Syrians,  which  came  down 
from  the  north,  and  beleaguered  the  place  till 
the  inhabitants  were  ready  to  die  by  famine, 
and  even  began  to  devour  each  other,  when  it 
was  delivered  by  a  Divine  interposition,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  -with  the  prediction  of  Elisha.  "We 
are  now  in  the  country  of  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
whose  prophet  forms  are  continually  appear¬ 
ing  and  disappearing  and  reappearing  in  the 
history  of  the  Kings  of  Israel 

The  beauty  of  the  position  of  Samaria  at¬ 
tracted  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  conquerors,  who 
made  it  the  seat  of  the  capital  of  Central  Pal¬ 
estine.  Here  Herod  the  Great,  who  had  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  splendid  architecture,  and  was  alway's 
building  palaces,  erected  that  long  colonnade 
the  remains  of  which  still  attest  its  ancient 
magnificenoe.  "We  rode  up  the  hill,  and  leav¬ 
ing  our  hoBses  in  charge  of  the  muleteers,  set 
out  on  a  walk  around  the  brow  of  the  plateau, 
tracing  the  ancient  colonnade.  It  is  over  half  a 
mile  long,  and  must  have  numbered  hundreds  of 
columns.  Sixty  are  still  standing,  after  nineteen 
centuries.  "When  flrst  erected,  this  long  line 
of  marble  columns,  standing  on  the  crest  of  a 
hill,  from  which  it  could  be  seen  to  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  over  the  country,  must  have  seemed  like 
a  royal  crown  for  the  monarch’s  brow.  It  was 
standing  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  as  He  often 
passed  through  Samaria  on  His  way  from  Naz¬ 
areth  to  Jerusalem,  He  must  have  seen  it  in  all 
its  splendor.  But  not  once  does  He  make  al¬ 
lusion  to  it;  so  much  less  in  His  eye  were 
princes  and  i)alaoes  than  humbler  beings  in 
their  obscure  abodes;  so  much  less  was  the 
whiteness  of  marble  columns  than  the  purity 
of  a  human  soul. 

Of  course  Samaria,  like  other  towns  in  Pal¬ 
estine,  is  but  the  shadow  of  its  former  self— a 
wretched  village  taking  the  place  of  the  former 
capital.  The  city  is  gone,  but  the  beauty  of  the 
country  remains.  It  came  upon  us  anew  as  we 
passed  round  the  hill,  and  came  out  on  the 
northern  slope,  and  looked  down  on  the  ter¬ 
raced  hillsides,  and  the- wide  expanse  below, 
over  which  the  light  and  shadow  were  playing. 
Descending  into  the  plain,  we  rode  through  its 
rich  fields,  and  then  over  the  hills  and  through 
the  fertile  vales.  A  little  to  one  side  was  Do¬ 
than,  where  Joseph’s  brethren  oast  him  into  a 
pit,  and  afterwards  drew  him  out  to  sell  him 
to  the  Midianites,  who  carried  him  down  to 
"Rgypt,  and  where  Elisha  saw  the  mountains 
round  about  filled  with  horses  and  chariots  of 
!  These  were  great  memories,  which  might 
wt^I  urest  the  traveller ;  but  we  could  not  turn 
aside  even  for  these,  for  it  had  again  set  in  to 
ntin.  This  matter  of  rain  is  an  element  that 
must  never  be  left  out  of  calculation.  The 
month  of  April  is  considered  the  best  for  Pal¬ 
estine,  because  it  is  free  from  rain ;  at  least  it 
Is  supposed  to  be.  The  early  rains  come,  not 
in  tlte  Spring,  but  in  the  Autumn,  when  the 
husbandmen  plow  and  sow.  The  latter  rains 
oome  in  the  Spring,  and  ripen  the  Wrest. 
These  are  sujqMsed  to  end  in  March,  so  that 
property  there  ougM  not  to  be  any  rain  in 
JLpril.  But  this  year  the  seasons  are  out  of 
joliit,  disregarding  all  rule.  Thus  far  our  two 
.  drowbadu  to  the  pleasure  of  travel  in  Pales- 
hare  been  rains  and  thieves.  There  has 
'  heeRaflood  of  rains  and  an  epidemic  of  thieves. 
Tl»ilay  the  rain  began  soon  after  noon,  and 
kept  on  poortlV  harder  and  harder.  As  we 


“  Lincoln ’’—which  was  well  attended.  I  lis¬ 
tened  to  Mr.  Price  in  one  of  the  churches  with 
great  delight ;  he  is  very  black  but  very  come¬ 
ly,  and  his  sui>erb  voice  would  command  a  pre¬ 
mium  in  CJongress.  A  troop  of  colored  men 
sing  at  the  daily  prayer-meeting.  That  Scotch¬ 
man  was  not  far  out  who  said  that  in  America 
he  had  discovered  the  ideal  of  public  worship ; 
it  would  consist  of  “  Methodist  praying,  Pres¬ 
byterian  preaching,  and  negro  singing.” 

In  my  foreign  pai)er8  this  week  I  find  hearty 
tributes  imid  to  the  late  Thomas  B.  Smithies, 
the  founder  and  editor  of  the  “  British  "Work¬ 
man  ” — who  passed  up  to  his  well  won  crown 
on  the  20th  of  July.  He  was  one  of  the  sweet¬ 
est  spirited  philanthropists  of  this  time;  and 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  said  of  him,“Mr.Smith- 
ies  was  the  man  I  loved  more  than  any  other 
man  I  knew.”  For  twenty-five  years  I  have 
regarded  him  as  the  model-worker  in  the  line 
of  reform ;  he  never  lost  hli  temper  and  never 
embittered  his  philanthropy  by  abus  ve  de¬ 
nunciations.  At  the  age  of  sixty-eight  they 
laid  him  down  to  his  rest  in  Abney  Pa  ’k  Ceme- 
tery,  along  side  of  Thomas  Binney  and  John 
"Vine  Hall  and  Sir  Charles  Reed,  and  other  cho¬ 
sen  ones.  It  may  be  said  of  that  cemetery  as 
an  illiterate  old  woman  said  to  me  in  Bunhill 
Fields— “  There’ll  be  some  great  risin’outo’ 
this  ’ere  berryin’  ground  on  risurrection  day.” 

As  I  close  my  last  letter  from  Saratoga  at 
the  winding-up  of  my  thirty-fourth  annual  vis¬ 
it,  a  long  troop  of  memories  pass  before  me. 
Within  this  time  I  have  seen  the  building  of 
every  church  edifice  in  the  town  and  of  every 
prominent  hotel  save  one.  The  population  of 
Saratoga  has  quintupled.  All  the  prominent 
citizens  who  figured  here  in  1847-^he  Wal- 
worths,  Oowens,  Does,  and  Warrens— have 
vanished  away.  Hardly  a  single  spring  would 
be  recognized  by  the  visitor  of  those  ^Ij^n^he 
Geyser,  Vichy,  Hathorn,  and  severtCi  of  the 
most  valuable  springs  were  not  then  known. 
New  parks,  new  palatial  hotels,  new  mansions, 
new  fashions  and  new  faces  are  here.  One 
generation  has  come  and  drank  at  these  foun¬ 
tains  of  healing,  and  another  generation  is 
fast  departing;  but  the  blessed  generous 
springs  themselves  flow  on  forever. 


The  American  Sunday-school  Union,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  just  issued  the  “  Robert  Raikes 
Library,”  consisting  of  the  following  ten  books, 
viz :  No.  1,  Life  of  Washington,  288  pages ;  No. 
2,  What  is  her  Name  ?  156  pages ;  No.  3,  Lost 
Key,  157  i)age8;  No.  4,  Amos  Armfleld,  123 
pages ;  No.  5,  Ruth  Lee,  195  pages ;  No.  6,  Ken¬ 
neth  Forbes,  278  pages;  No.  7,  First  Twenty 
Years,  268  ijages ;  No.  8,  Nellie  Grey,  216  pages ; 
No.  9,  Pierre  and  Family,  214  pages ;  No.  10,  Jes¬ 
sica’s  First  Prayer,  and  Reuben  Kent  at  School, 
174  pages.  That  ten  such  excellent  books  can 
be  sold  for  one  dollar,  is  one  of  the  marvels  of 
the  time.  No  one  can  go  amiss  in  ordering  the 
set.  _ 

“Scottish  Characteristics  ”  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  "  Standard  Library  ”  volumes  (No.  94) 
now  in  course  of  publication  by  Funk  &  Wag- 
nalls  of  10  and  12  Dey  street.  Its  author,  Pax¬ 
ton  Hood,  is  at  home  in  all  this  line  of  things, 
and  has  given  us  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
of  the  handbooks  of  this  excellent  and  very 
cheap  series.  _ 

The  Lutheran  Church  Review  bas  articles 
by  Prof.  W.  J.  Mann,  Dr.  E.  Greenwald,  Rev. 
F.  F.  Buermeyer,  and  Dr.  B.  M.  Scbmucker. 


“weakly,  but  very  pretty  babe,”  was  born. 
Mary  took  constant  care  of  the  frail  little  boy, 
who  grew  up,  was  sent  to  school,  and  presently 
showed  talents  of  a  decided  order.  But  misfor¬ 
tune  settled  down  on  the  family.  The  father’s 
mind  failed,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up 
work,  and  be  was  retired  with  a  small  pension. 
He  became  a  mental  wreck.  Almost  at  the 
same  time  the  mother’s  health  broke  down. 
Mary  had  the  double  task  as  a  girl  to  help  take 
care  of  her  dependent  parents,  and  earn  money 
toward  the  supiiort  of  theiamily.  Her  brother 
John  met  with  a  serious  accident,  and  came 
home  to  be  taken  care  of.  Her  mother  had  be¬ 
come  totally  dependent ;  she  could  not  move 
her  limbs.  Mary’s  health  was  unequal  to  the 
strain.  She  was  reduced  to  “a  state  of  ex¬ 
treme  nervous  misery.”  She  was  thirty-two 
when  she  showed  signs  of  insanity,  which  in¬ 
creased.  One  morning  her  brother  -went  for 
the  doctor,  who  was  out;  the  same  day  she 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  frenzy,  snatched  a 
knife  from  the  table,  and  chased  a  young  ap¬ 
prentice  round  the  room,  when  her  mother,  who 
Interposed,  received  a  fatal  stab,  and  died  in- 


The  July  American  Antiquarian  and  Oriental 
Journal  gives  “A  Village  of  the  Onondagas  at¬ 
tacked  by  Champlain,”  as  its  frontispiece.  The 
magazine  is  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  D. 
Peet  with  commendable  zeal  and  ability.  It 
has  a  wide  and  special  field  in  all  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  American  antiquities. 
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FEESBYTEBUinSK  ON  THE  OLD  FBONTIEB. 

Bj  PrmUmt  Qngmj  of  Loko  Varcot  Uitronity. 

Almost  within  the  memory  of  the  youngest 
inhabitant,  there  have  sprung  up,  along  what 
was  but  recently  our  national  frontier,  several 
cities,  which  are  at  once  great  centres  of  power 
and  the  gateways  of  civilization  and  culture  to 
the  regions  beyond.  Their  present  population 
would  have  entitled  them  fifty  years  ago 
to  be  called  great;  and  measured  by  energy 
and  enterprise  and  far-reaching  infiuence,  they 
vindicate  their  claim  to  greatness  by  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  present  day. 

Away  to  the  north,  the  twin  cities  of  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis  stand  at  the  gateway  of  what 
is  destined  to  be  the  future  wheat  field  of  the 
world.  Far  away  to  the  southwest,  but  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  twin  cities  by  a  great  trunk  line  of 
railway,  stands  Kansas  City,  the  gateway  to  the 
corn  and  cattle-raising  Southwest,  and  to  the 
tropical  region  beyond  our  national  boundaries. 
Just  across  the  plains  is  Denver,  the  gateway 
to  the  land  of  silver  and  gold.  Near  the  centre 
of  the  triangle  formed  by  th^  three  cities, ‘is 
Omaha,  the  gateway  to  the  great  Missouri 
river  vedley.  As  I  have  recently  walked  the 
streets  of  these  four  cities,  and  felt  the  tremen¬ 
dous  rush  and  whirl  of  life  centering  in  them 
and  pulsing  out  from  them,  I  have  been  pro¬ 
foundly  impressed  with  the  thought  that  these 
centres  are  deciding,  and  must  for  all  the  fu¬ 
ture  decide,  the  tone  of  business  and  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  and  thinking  of  the  vast  region  beyond  the 
old  frontier,  into  which  the  tide  of  immigration 
is  pouring  at  the  rate  of  from  10,000,000  to  20,- 
000,000  in  a  single  decade.  These  cities  hold 
the  keys  to  an  immense  region,  controlling  and 
shaping  its  destinies;  St.  Ptiul-Minneapolis 
(as  the  denizen  of  St.  Paul  would  say),  or  Min- 
neapolis-St.  Paul  (as  the  dweller  in  Minneapo¬ 
lis  would  put  it)  having  the  key  to  the  New 
North,  reaching  away  to  Hudson’s  Bay  and  Pu¬ 
get  Sound ;  Kansas  City,  the  key  to  the  New 
Southwest,  taking  in  the  Southwestern  States 
and  Mexico ;  Denver,  the  key  to  the  Great  In¬ 
terior  and  New  West,  embracing  the  backbone 
of  the  continent  with  its  inexhaustible  mineral 
deposits ;  Omaha,  the  key  to  the  New  North¬ 
west,  including  the  Missouri  and  Platte  val¬ 
leys,  and  sweeping  away  to  the  summit  of  the 
Bookies  from  Ogden  to  the  gates  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri. 

These  cities  are  of  special  interest  to  the 
Christian  Church  at  large,  ae  the  centres  from 
which  must  be  moulded  the  religious  life  of 
vast  regions  beyond.  We  who  are  accustomed 
to  think  of  our  own  doctrine  and  Church  polity 
ae  so  closely  connected  with  the  best  national 
life,  have  occasion  to  look  to  it  that  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  all  these  places  is  at  its  best  in 
tone  and  efficiency.  One  who  understands  the 
condition  of  our  Church  in  the  twin  cities— with 
its  nine  or  more  churches,  with  such  bishops 
at  large  as  Drs.  Daniel  Koe,  J.  G.  Kheldaffer, 
and  D.  C.  Lyon,  and  such  bishops  with  charges 
as  Drs.  Campbell,  Sample,  and  Breed— is  satis¬ 
fied  that  they  are  well  girded  for  leading  in  the 
Christian  work  of  moulding  the  New  North. 
Concerning  the  other  cities,  there  is  something 
different  to  be  said.  They  have  all  presented 
a  more  difficult  task  to  the  evangelist  tmd  pas¬ 
tor,  partly  because  settled  by  a  different  class 
of  people  with  different  aims,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  Of  their  more  recent  rapid  growth  and 
prosperity.  Kansas  City,  with  its  two  self-sus¬ 
taining  churches  and  its  two  mission  enterpris¬ 
es,  is  hardly  equal  to  the  shaping  of  the  New 
South weift,  even  with  the  enthusiasm  and  push 
of  Dr.  C.  L.  Thompson,  whose  comprehension 
of  the  situation,  as  I  have  reason  to  know,  is  of 
the  broadest,  not  even  with  powerful  St.  Louis 
and  Drs.  Niccolls  and  Brookes  and  Ganse,  and 
all  the  rest,  at  iu  ba<fic.  There  ought  to  be  a 
great  impulse  given  to  Presbyterianism  in 
Kansas  City  by  the  Home  Boanl.  The  same 
thing  is  needed  in  Denver,  where  Dr.  George 
P.  Hays  is  so  admirably  fitt^  by  his  past  edu¬ 
cational  and  pastoral  experience  to  organize 
and  push  the  work  of  laying  the  foundations 
for  the  Interior  and  New  West. 

But  the  critical  point  in  Presbyterianism 
seems  to  me  to  be  just  now  at  Omaha,  and 
there  are  reasons  why  the  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  and  the  whole  Church  through  that 
Board,  should  seek  to  give  the  causea  new  and 
mighty  impulse  there  during  this  very  year  of 
grace.  A  few  of  the  most  beautiful  days  of 
July  spent  in  this  metropolis  of  the  Missouri 
valley,  convinced  me  that  for  our  work  “  the 
fulness  of  the  time  ”  is  come ;  so  that  what 
needs  to  be  done  must  be  done  quickly. 

It  requires  only  a  hasty  survey  to  convince 
one  that  Omaha  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  a 
great  centre  of  power.  It  is  confessedly  the 
most  important  railroad  centre  west  of  Chica¬ 
go  and  north  of  St.  Louis.  It  occupies  the 
gateway  at  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  pioneer 
transcontinental  railway  between  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  the  Pacific  coast.  This  greatest 
trunk  line  on  the  continent  gives  Omaha  direct 
connection  with  the  coal,  iron,  silver,  and  gold 
regions  of  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  the  silver 
belt  of  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  and  the 
bullion  and  f^t  exporting  region  of  California 
and  the  Pacific  Coast.  Nearly  twenty  railways 
converge  at  Omaha.  Three  tiunk  lines  con¬ 
nect  it  with  Chicago  and  the  Eiast ;  three  with 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  the  ^uth ;  three 
with  Denver,  the  backbone  of  the  continent, 
and  the  Pacific  slope ;  several  with  Southern 
Nebraska;  one  with  cientral  and  Western  Ne¬ 
braska  ;  one  with  Northwestern  Nebraska  and 
the  mining  region  of  the  Black  Hills  in  Dako¬ 
ta;  one  with  Eastern  Dakota  and  with  Minne¬ 
apolis,  St.  Paul,  and  the  Great  North ;  the  Mis¬ 
souri  river,  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
borders  of  the  British  Dominion— all  combin¬ 
ing  to  render  tributary  to  the  city  the  produc¬ 
tive  sources  of  wealth  over  a  vast  re^on.  As  a 
consequence  of  its  position,  the  trade  and  man¬ 
ufactures  are  already  immense,  and  the  tide  of 
travel  through  it  is  almost  imparalleled.  With 
a  population  of  30,000  in  1880,  it  is  rapidly 
reaching  toward  76,000  in  1883.  It  is'in  fact  the 
great  artery  through  which  is  pouring  the  life¬ 
blood  of  the  future  empire  of  the  Northwest, 
whose  character  it  must  therefore  largely  de¬ 
cide.  The  decade  from  1880  to  1890  will  com¬ 
plete  the  filling  up  of  that  immense  region,  and 
hence  the  necessity  for  immediate  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Church  if  it  would  mould  that 
empire  for  Christ. 

But  while  this  great  emergency  appears  to 
all  denominations,  the  hour  is  especially  one 
for  Presbyterian  effort,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Omaha  has  its  peculiar  claim  to  our 
S3rmpathies.  While  our  people  there  are  rich 
in  good  works,  past  misfortunes  have  left  them 
comparatively  poor  financially,  and  weak  nu¬ 
merically.  The  Second  Church  numbered  last 
year  384  members.  Until  recently,  it  was  all 
that  we  could  show  as  the  result  of  almost  a 
generation  of  Presbyterian  effort.  Let  the  sig¬ 
nificant  fact  be  noted  that  there  is  no  First 
Church  in  Omaha.  The  reader  can  imagine  for 
himself  the  long  history  of  struggle  and  fail- 
ore.  We  learn  that  it  was  only  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  and  when  the  present  young,  eneiv 
getic,  and  wise  pastor,  Bev.  W.  J.  Harsha,  was 
seat  of  the  Lord  to  take  hold  of  the  enterprise, 
the»  its  present  prosperous  career  began.  Bro¬ 
ther  Harsha,  whom  the  brethren  call  the  apos¬ 


tle  of  the  Poncas,  is  making  himself  felt  by  his 
pen  and  personal  presence  very  widely,  and 
the  good  work  is  manifestly  destined  to  move 
on.  The  North  Omaha  church,  a  mission  of 
the  Second,  numbered  last  year  fifty-five  mem¬ 
bers.  It  bM  a  i>opulation  of  perhaps  15,000 
from  which  to  gather  in  the  beloved  of  the 
Lord.  The  writer  found  his  old  pupil,  the  Bev. 
Francis  8.  Blayney,  installed  as  its  pastor.  He 
is  earnestly  engaged  in  his  work,  and  like 
Paul,  has  not  yet  seen  his  way  clear,  like  most 
other  bishops,  “to  lead  about  a  sister  a  wife,’’ 
Away  to  the  southwest  of  the  mother  church, 
toward  the  beautiful  Hansom  Park,  is  what 
may  be  called  the  South  Omaha  Mission,  still 
simply  a  mission  enterprise  of  the  old  church. 
Its  little  building  is  situated  on  one  of  the 
many  hills  on  which  Omaha  is  built,  and  has  a 
population  of  16,000  to  draw  from.  To  the  work 
in  this  new  enterprise,  a  son  of  Dr.  John  Hall 
of  New  York  has  just  been  called.  Brother 
Hall  is  a  licentiate  and  graduate  of  Union  Sem¬ 
inary,  and  has  just  returned  from  a  year  of 
study.  Inheriting  the  splendid  physique  of 
his  honored  father,  he  seems  also  to  give  prom¬ 
ise  of  manifesting  something  of  his  father’s 
enthusiasm  in  the  work.  Now  if  the  good  Pres¬ 
byterians  of  the  East  would  put  about  125,000 
b^k  of  this  new  enterprise,  there  is  no  good 
reason  why,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  it  should 
not  in  five  years  overtake  and  even  pass  the 
mother  church  in  its  membership  and  evan¬ 
gelizing  power  in  Omaha.  The  North  Omaha 
Church  needs  a  like  sum  invested  in  its  behalf 
to  secure  like  results.  The  sad  story  of  less 
than  400  Presbyterian  church  members  in  Oma¬ 
ha  in  1882,  ought  to  be  exchanged  for  the  glad 
story  of  2,000  or  more  in  1890. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  Omaha’s  appeal 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  large.  That 
wtu-m-hearted  Christian  and  model  elder,  Mr. 
P.  L.  Perine,  cashier  of  the  Land  Department 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Bail  way,  drove  the  writer 
out  upon  the  hills  one  beautiful  Summer  even¬ 
ing  to  show  him  the  spiritual  waste  places. 
From  one  of  the  summits  he  pointed  to  South¬ 
eastern  Omaha,  where  probably  10,000  have 
built  their  pleasant  homes  over  the  wood-em¬ 
bowered  heights  since  the  census  of  1880,  and 
are  yet  churchless !  What  a  magnificent  field 
waiting  for  our  Church!  A  wise  expenditure 
of  $20,000  on  a  church  edifice  and  a  good  strong 
preacher  and  pastor,  and  five  years  would,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  result  in  another  strong 
church. 

It  is  over  such  spiritual  desolations  that  we 
found  brother  Perine  and  his  good  wife,  and 
many  others  of  like  spirit  with  them,  grieving 
and  almost  broken-hearted  with  waiting  to  see 
the  salvation  of  God.  Unlike  the  Presbyteri¬ 
ans  of  other  cities,  those  of  Omaha  are  not 
rich.  They  have  already  denied  themselves, 
as  few  understand  self-denial,  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  what  has  been  done.  They  must  be  helped 
in  so  great  a  work,  if  it  is  to  go  forward.  Is 
not  the  great  Presbyterian  Church  ready  to 
take  up  the  work  with  them,  and  push  it  for¬ 
ward  in  this  the  Lord’s  set  time  ?  A  wide  door 
and  effectual  is  open  to-day,  but  it  may  speed¬ 
ily  be  closed  to  us.  What  we  do,  we  must  do 
qffiokly.  Beautiful  for  situation  on  her  mag¬ 
nificent  hills,  Omaha  ought  to  be  made  a  cen¬ 
tre  of  spiritual  beauty  and  power  for  our 
Church,  and  along  with  the  mighty  pulses  of 
her  material  civilization,  which  mak^  them¬ 
selves  felt  over  the  New  Northwest,  ought  to 
go  out  still  more  mightily  the  pulsations  of 
Presbyterian  power  for  the  spiritual  healing 
of  all  the  regions  beyond  the  old  frontier.  May 
the  Lord  make  us  vdse  to  understand  our  duty, 
and  faithful  to  do  it  I 

THE  SITUATION  IN  MAINE. 

LoweU,  ICam.,  Aug.  K,  IMS. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Mew  York  Erangeliet: 

Dear  Sir :  In  your  issue  of  April  26th  last,  in 
an  article  upoii  Prohibition,  your  correspond¬ 
ent  uses  the  following  language : 

“  It  succeeds,  we  are  fold,  in  Ksine,  and  Maine  is  a 
rural  State.  But  in  Portland  it  is  said  that  there  is  a 
saloon  to  each  155  persons,  and  in  Bangor  a  saloon  to 
110  persons.  How  do  we  know  it  ?  They  pay  a  license 
to  the  United  States  Treasury,  no  matter  whether  Neal 
Dow  and  the  city  olBcials  can  find  them  or  not;  and  if 
they  pay  the  license,  they  ^ell  the  liquor.  In  the  State 
of  Maine  there  are  768  such  licenses.”  , 

Your  correspondent  does  injustice  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Maine  and  the  Prohibition  cause,  by  giv¬ 
ing  your  readers  to  understand  that  there  are 
768  persons  in  Maine  who  are  selling  liquors 
undisturbed  or  prevented  by  the  prohibition 
law.  This  is  not  true,  though  his  statement 
about  the  number  of  tax-payers  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied.  If  your  correspondent  had  said  that 
“  768  ’’  persons  had  undertaken  to  sell  liquors  in 
Maine,  and  been  driven  from  the  btesiness  by  the 
prohibitory  law,  he  would  have  given  almost 
the  exact  truth.  I  am  a  native  of  Maine,  and 
until  four  years  ago  always  resided  there.  For 
eight  years  I  practised  law  in  the  cities  of 
Auburn  and  Lewiston,  and  had  the  honor  of 
being  in  company  with  one  of  the  leading  law¬ 
yers  of  Androscoggin  county,  who  for  two  years 
of  our  partnership  (1869-70)  was  the  prosecut¬ 
ing  attorney  for  the  State  for  said  county.  At 
each  term  of  the  Supreme  CJourt,  from  five  to 
thirty  and  forty  persons  would  be  indicted  and 
convicted  for  illegal  selling  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  the  total  amount  of  fines  paid  by 
such  persons  at  each  term  of  Court  would  be 
from  one  to  four  and  five  thousand  dollars. 
As  soon  as  the  Court  closed,  the  United  States 
Internal  Bevenue  CJollector  would  come  to  our 
office  for  a  list  of  all  persons  who  had  pleaded 
“  guilty,’’  or  been  found  so  on  trial.  The  Col¬ 
lector  would  then  immediately  call  upon  such 
persons,  usually  finding  some  of  them  in  jail, 
and  compel  payment  of  the  United  States  Spe¬ 
cial  Tax,  under  penalty  of  United  States  law. 
The  plea  of  “guilty,’’  or  verdict  of  the  jury, 
was  proof  positive  against  them.  In  almost 
every  case  the  tax  was  paid,  as  the  cheapest 
way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Their  names  would 
then  go  upon  the  Collector’s  books  to  swell  the 
number  of  those  already  there,  and  obtained 
in  the  same  way  in  the  several  counties  of  the 
State.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that 
“  Neal  Dow  and  the  city  officials  ’’  found  such 
persons  and  drove  them  from  the  business  be¬ 
fore  said  tax  was  paid  by  them. 

If  your  correspondent  had  understood  this, 
and  taken  pains  to  investigate,  he  would  not 
have  drawn  his  conclusion  that  because  “  they 
pay  the  license  they  sell  the  Kquor."  He  would 
have  found  that  nearly  every  name  in  his  list 
of  “  768,’’  appears  upon  the  Clerk’s  Docket  in 
the  several  County  Courts  of  the  State,  where 
they  have  been  punished  for  violating  the  law, 
and  their  business  atopped,  b/fore  the  date  of 
their  paying  for  such  license. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  Hon.  Neal  Dow, 
pairing  certain  questions,  which  he  kindly  an¬ 
swered  as  follows : 

FoitUnd,  rime  M.  IMS. 

Bev.  0.  C.  Fbost  :  Dear  Sir,  I  have  osUed  upon  the 

Bevenae  Collector  here,  and  he  says  that 
whererer  and  iriieaever  a  party  is  oonTleted  of  Uqnor- 
aelling,  he  Is  instaatly  after  him  (or  her)  to  compd  the 
payment  of  the  Special  Tax,  under  penalty  of  the  Unit- 
M  StatM  Court.  He  says  it  frequently  happens  that 
within  the  year  several  taxes  are  paid  for  the  same  rum 
den.  In  some  eases  as  many  as  five  payments  have 
been  made  for  the  same  place  by  as  many  persona. 
One  hotng  driven  out  by  the  law,  another  steps  in  and 
pays  either  before  or  after  conviction,  so  that 

the  number  of  persons  who  pay  the  tax  Is  very  much 
gnater  *>»»»  the  number  of  dens  where  liquor  is  s<dd 
on  the  sly. 

In  the  lium  majority  of  these  places,  the  quantity  of 
liquor  in  stock  not  be  more  than  a  gallon  or  two, 
often  not  more  than  a  quart  or  plat,  more  often  only  a 
dosen  or  two  of  bottles  of  lagw  beer,  and  sometimes 
not  more  half  a  dosen  bottles,  hidden  away  eare- 
fuUy.  Bespectfully  yours,  Nsai.  Dow. 


Here  you  have  ^e  statement  of  the  United 
States  Internal  Bevenue  Collector,  as  reported 
by  Hon.  Neal  Dow,  to  whom  it  was  given,  suj^ 
porting  the  facts  herein  stated.  Surely  no  one 
can  be  better  informed  concerning  those  who 
pay  the  taxes,  than  the  United  States  officer 
who  collects  them.  Your  correspondent  in  hts 
ig^norance  has  gdven  the  enemies  of  Prohibition 
a  false  argument.  It  could  not  of  course  be 
intentional.  I  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  but 
that  you  will  give  this  letter  the  same  publicity 
in  the  columns  of  your  widely  circulated  paper 
that  you  have  to  his  article.  No  one  denies 
that  lawless  men  sell  intoxicating  liquors  in 
Maine.  So  they  violate  all  the  laws  of  her 
Penal  Code,  and  will  while  there  are  sinners 
on  the  earth.  That  they  sell  freely  and  open¬ 
ly,  is  not  true.  In  the  thirty-five  years  of  my 
residence  in  Maine,  I  never  lived  in  a  town  or 
city  that  had  an  open  bar.  In  justice  to  the 
worthy  people  of  Maine,  the  fact  that  “768’’ 
persons  pay  the  United  States  tax,  should  not 
be  declared  to  mean  that  “768”  persons,  are 
actively  engaged  in  the  liquor  business ;  when 
the  truth  is  that  nearly  the  entire  number  is 
made  up  of  those  who  began  the  business,  but 
were  promptly  and  effectually  driven  from  It 
by  the  officers  of  the  law.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  druggists,  and  those  allowed  by  law  to 
sell  for  mechanical  and  medicinal  purposes,  all 
others  who  pay  the  tax  to  the  Government 
have  been  forced  to  do  so  in  the  way  I  have 
stated.  C.  C.  Feost. 

AHBBOSE  IN  OLD  YIBOINLL 

Shenandoah  Valiev,  ’^a.,  August,  1888. 

It  was  through  this  valley  that  the  hottest 
fury  of  the  war  swept,  for  nearly  the  whole  pe¬ 
riod  of  its  duration.  Here  figured  the  Generals 
—or  the  so-called— Patterson,  Fremont,  Hun¬ 
ter,  Sigel,  Banks,  and  finally  the  terrible  Sher¬ 
idan,  on  the  Union  side ;  and  on  the  Confed¬ 
erate,  Jackson,  Ashby,  and  Early.  The  most 
of  our  Generals,  till  the  last  one,  were  as  be¬ 
decked  cucumbers  in  the  hands  of  Stonewall 
Jackson— for  calling  a  man  a  <3toneral  doea  not 
make  him  one.  But  whoever  was  the  Genml, 
and  whichever  was  the  army,  the  people  suf¬ 
fered  about  the  same,  though  it  may  have  been 
a  little  easier  to  suffer  on  their  own  side,  than 
from  the  other.  But  when  Sheridan  went 
through  the  valley  he  cleared  it  of  everything 
on  which  an  army  could  subsist,  his  orders  be¬ 
ing  to  “  clear  it  so  that  a  crow  fiying  over  it 
‘would  need  to  carry  his  rations.” 

The  wrecks  of  the  barns  burned  are  pointed 
out  to  me,  though  two  in  this  neighborhood 
were  spared — one,  by  the  offer  to  bring  every¬ 
thing  out  of  it  and  burn  that,  and  the  other, 
by  the  payment  of  all  the  money,  jewelry,  end 
valuables  in  the  house,  these  two  barns  con¬ 
taining  very  little.  A  young  damsel  in  giving 
up  her  throat-pin  angrily  wounded  her  finger 
with  it,  and  besmeared  it  with  her  blood ;  and 
the  soldiers  declined  to  receive  it,  for  the  sol¬ 
diers  did  not  wish  to  be  thought  vandals, 
though  doing  a  vandal’s  work. 

There  are  no  other  signs  of  the  war  left, 
though  some  battle,  large  or  small,  was  enact¬ 
ed  at  many  a  point.  I  did  see,  however,  at  one 
place  the  remnants  of  some  rifie-pits,  wjiose 
outline  is  yet  plain. 

I  discover  no  remnant  of  bitterness  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  war,  more  than  at  the  North, 
though  of  course  my  associations  with  the 
people  have  not  been  extensive.  Yet  the  men¬ 
tion  of  it  is  heard  all  the  while  in  such  phrases 
as  “  before  or  since  the  war.”  It  is  a  very  dis¬ 
tinct  partition,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  be¬ 
tween  the  old  and  the  new.  It  has  eh%nge(|j^ 
and  is  changing  essentiaUy,  th^ 
thought  and  of  Hfe,  smd  'more  and  mou^^in 
dently,  to  their  satisfaction.  It  is  seen 
slavery  was  an  incubus  upon  all  enterprise  and 
progress,  and  though  a  few  people  prospered 
in  material  matters  with  it,  the  great  body 
suffered. 

An  eccentric  gentleman  fought  the  whole 
battle  in  the  valley  over  again,  for  my  enteic- 
tainment.  He  was  in  the  whole  of  it,  he  said, 
from  first  to  last,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other,  though  he  said  he  was  “  only  a  scout,” 
which  meant  a  guerrilla,  with  his  name  en¬ 
rolled  to  save  him  in  case  of  capture.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  the  Confederates  always  “whip¬ 
ped,”  though  he  did  not  dwell  upon  Sheridan 
and  Early’s  performances.  But  he  was  pro¬ 
nounced  that  the  war  was  “  a  great  good.  It 
rid  the  land  of  the  worst  curse  a  nation  ever 
suffered.”  I  could  heartily  agree  with  him  in 
this,  though  my  silent  opinion  as  to  many  of 
his  conclusions  was  one  of  dissent.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  “the  niggers  could  never  live  in 
Iowa,”  where  they  were  going— as  if  the  black 
people  at  this  moment  were  not  living  in  every 
State  of  the  Union.  But  I  neither  disputed 
nor  dissented  from  any  of  his  positions,  for  the 
reason,  additional  to  all  others,  that  he  was 
deaf  as  a  clam ;  and  a  discussion  with  a  deaf 
man  is  necessarily  too  tumultuous  on  one  side. 
I  think  that  he  indexed  to  me,  however,  a  good 
deal  of  the  opinion  common  hereabouts. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  which  one  can 
more  easily  understand  on  the  ground  than 
further  away.  For  instance,  it  has  always 
been  a  sort  of  wonder  to  me  that  people  who 
have  been  socially  ostracised  in  parts  of  the 
South  should  make  so  much  of  it.  Why  not, 
as  at  the  North,  say  “If  you  want  nothing  to 
do  with  us,  we  want  nothing  to  do  with  you  ”  ? 
But  the  modes  of  life  here  make  society  a  sort 
of  essential,  and  there  is  no  choice  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sets  of  inhabitants,  so  that  if  one  does 
not  suit  you,  you  can  take  another— unless  you 
go  with  the  uneducated,  with  whom  society,  in 
the  usual  sense,  is  nothing.  The  educated  and 
well-to-do  people  are  (or  have  been)  all /omers 
living  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  on  their 
estates  of  several  hundred  acres.  To  get  to 
your  farm  you  may  have  to  go  through  the 
grounds  of  several  of  your  neighbors,  where 
you  will  have  to  open  and  shut  their  gates; 
for  the  public  roads  are  few,  and  the  best  farms 
may  be  far  away  from  them.  Their  houses  are 
large  and  roomy,  and  furnished  just  as  with 
us.  Of  course  such  families  will  not  live  in 
utter  isolation.  Hence  they  get  together  a 
good  deal,  and  cultivate  friendships  over  a 
large  area  of  country.  They  always  greet  each 
other  heartily,  no  matter  where  met.  A  North¬ 
ern  man  is  surprised  to  hear  them  talk  so  loud 
in  the  cars.  They  come  out  to  church  for 
miles  around,  the  social  attraction  being  no 
small  part  of  the  motive  power. 

As  their  roads  are  so  often  private  ones,  they 
may  or  may  not  be  good ;  but  horseback  rid¬ 
ing,  common  with  men  and  women,  cares  less 
for  roads.  There  are  no  bridges  off  the  “  Pike.” 
All  ford  the  streams,  which  ore  here  deep  and 
swift,  and  not  without  danger;  for  in  high 
water  fording  is  swimming,  and  horses  are 
often  drowned,  while  a  family  may  be  im¬ 
prisoned  at  the*  mansion  for  weeks  together. 
When,  if  ever,  the  country  is  out  up  by  more 
frequent  settlement,  I  predict  public  roads  and 
bridges.  This  division  of  farms  is  now  going 
on  by  the  habits  of  labor  prevailing  amoqg  the 
families  of  children,  and  sales  to  strangers. 

Southern  speech  does  not  differ  among  the 
educated  and  the  business  public  from  the 
Northern;  but  with  the  uneducated,  phrases 
will  attract  the  ear.  “  How  is  your  wife  now,” 
I  heard  one  ask,  concerning  one  who  had  been 
sick.  “Peart,  right  peart,”  was  the  answer. 
Many  people,  as  on  Long  Island  years  ago, 
indicate  quantity  or  number  by  the  phrase 


“  right  smart  ” ;  as,  there  was  “  right  smart  of 
a  crop.” 

In  the  cars  I  have  been  entertained  by  one 
conductor.  I  have  never  seen  one  who  con¬ 
ducted  80  much.  “  Bight  here,  lady,”  he  sings 
out  from  the  platform,  “right  here.”  In  a 
moment  it  is  “  Move  up  and  let  the  new-comers 
have  a  chance ;  you  that  have  baggage  on  the 
seats  put  them  on  the  fioor.  All  have  your 
tickets,  now ;  your  tickets,  please,  tickets !  No 
Smoking  in  this  car,  gentlemen ;  go  to  the  rear 
if  you  want  to  smoke ;  this  is  the  ladies’  car, 
gentlemen.  All  have  your  tickets,  please, 
tickets !  ”  And  so  at  each  stoppage,  and  stop- 
pages  are  constant.  He  knows  pretty  much  j 
all  that  get  in ;  and  if  he  does  not,  it  makes 
little  difference.  So  chippery  a  conductor  ren¬ 
ders  railroading  easy  in  these  parts. 

A  Michigan  man  misses  the  schoolhouses  of 
his  own  State,  which  in  all  its  neighborhoods 
are  the  best,  or  among  the  best,  buildings  he 
will  see.  Virginia  has  had  till  lately  no  public 
school  system.  She  has  had  schools,  and  many 
good  ones;  but  no  system  which  proffered 
education  to  all.  There  is  a  large  school  build¬ 
ing,  or  a  set  of  buildings,  at  Fort  Defiance,  for 
boarding  and  day  scholars.  Now  her  system, 
established  by  the  Mahone  party,  contemplates 
free  education.  But  the  i)eople  are  universal¬ 
ly  opposed  to  “mixed  schools”  and  mixed 
churches;  that  is,  a  mixture  of  colors.  My 
deaf  friend  informant  explained  to  me  the 
whole  role  of  Virginia  politics,  he  being  a  Ma- 
honeite ;  and  if  his  statements  are  believable, 
that  politician’s  movements  have  certainly 
much  of  promise  for  the  future  of  the  State  in 
this  matter  of  education,  as  well  as  in  regard 
to  the  State  credit ;  for  the  debt  of  the  State 
has  been  “scaled  down,”  the  interest  of  it  is 
provided  for  and  paid— a  thing  not  done  be¬ 
fore.  The  effect  of  Mahoneism  in  bringing 
about  a  better  understanding  between  black 
and  white  people  is  quite  distinct,  and  falls  in 
with  the  improving  sentiments  of  the  younger 
people,  who  have  no  occasion  to  dislike  the 
blacks,  and  who  are  looking  not  backward, 
but  forward;  and  not  merely  looking,  but 
acting. 

The  newspapers  have  contained  many  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  unfriendly  treatment  meted  to 
Northern  people  who  have  gone  South  to  live. 
But  whatever  may  be  true  of  other  sections  of 
the  South,  I  have  heard  of  no  such  case  here. 
There  are  Northern  people  here  who  are  pros¬ 
pering  and  marrying ;  and  it  is  said  to  me  of¬ 
ten  “  If  you  have  any  more  of  such,  send  them 
along.”  I  think  that  the  Virginia  people  not 
only  welcome  Northern  capital,  but  are  desir¬ 
ous  of  seeing  how  the  Yankees  manage;  their 
old  slave  system  is  played  out,  and  a  new  one 
is  impending ;  and  their  idea  is  that  the  Yan¬ 
kees  ought  to  know  how,  having  always  had 
experience.  Hence  they  watch  one  sharply, 
and  if  he  shows  ingenuity  and  industry  and 
seme,  he  will  not  fail  of  appreciation.  But  an 
incompetent  and  a  dunce  will  fail  worse  here 
than  at  home.  One  who  comes  proclaiming 
that  he  is  here  to  instruct  and  lead,  will  of 
course  be  disliked ;  and  Southern  people  know 
how  to  make  their  dislike  felt.  Aubbose. 

j  - 

COMMENCEMENT  WEEK  AT  CHAUTAUqUA. 

Chautauqua,  M.  V.,  Aug.  20, 18M. 

Commencement  may  seem  a  strange  term  to  use 
respecting  any  institution  save  the  old  established 
colleges  and  universities,  but  it  well  belongs  to 
the  order  of  affairs  in  this  great  school  of  the 
people,  whose  graduates  are  already  numbered  by 
thousands.  The  class  of  1883  already  numbers 
1,160  graduates,  and  many  will  no  doubt  hereafter 
l^rej^rt  their  examinations.  Nearly  38,000  persons 
Tast  host  of  readers  in  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle,  and  of  these 
14,000  are  included  in  the  class  of  1886,  organized 
last  year.  It  is  believed  that  the  class  of  1887 
will  reach  fully  20,000.  Saturday  last  was  Com¬ 
mencement  Day.  A  great  procession  with  banners 
and  badges,  headed  by  W.  A.  Duncan,  Grand  Mar¬ 
shal,  a  triumphal  march  of  the  graduating  class 
through  the  golden  gate  and  the  arches  over  a 
pathway  strewn  with  fiowers  by  little  fairy  hands ; 
glowing,  gleeful  songs;  a  noble  address  by  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott;  words  of  hearty  cheer  and  help 
from  Dr.  Vincent ;  the  diplomas ;  the  receptions ; 
the  camp-fire;  the  good  night,  evening  bells,  and 
the  tired  and  happy  Chautauquans  sink  to  sweet 
slumber  in  preparation  for  a  Sabbath  rich  with 
spiritual  privileges. 

The  days  at  Chautauqua  are  all  packed  with  the 
best  of  exercises ;  scarce  any  department  of  knowl¬ 
edge  fails  to  receive  some  recognition.  Such  men 
as  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  Judge  Tourgee,  Joseph 
Cook,  President  Seelye,  Dr.  Jewell,  and  a  host  of 
others,  edify  and  delight  admiring  audiences 
numbered  by  thousands,  while  in  the  Temple,  the 
Hall  of  Philosophy,  the  Normal  Pavilion,  and  in 
many  other  places.  Dr.  Hurlbut,  Dr.  Worden,  Bev. 
B.  T.  Vincent,  Dr.  Wright,  and  their  associates 
conduct  the  normal  and  other  special  classes,  and 
institute  regular  and  careful  reviews  and  exam¬ 
inations. 

Not  less  than  six  thousand  persons  listened  to 
Dr.  Vincent’s  baccalaureate  sermon  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  this  audience  is  frequently  matched 
on  great  occasions.  The  arrangements  for  seeing 
and  bearing  in  the  amphitheatre  are  excellent; 
and  nowhere,  with  very  few  exceptions,  can  you 
find  audiences  so  vast  assembled  to  listen  to  the 
discussion  of  great  themes,  especially  religious 
themes.  And  the  audiences  are  so  respectful,  so 
decorous  in  behavior,  so  steadfastly  attentive! 
it  would  do  the  hearts  of  many  a  minister  good 
Just  to  look  at  one  of  them !  One  of  the  marked 
features  of  Chautauqua  is  its  devotion  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  element  in  character  and  life.  While 
there  is  an  absence  of  all  rant  and  cant,  the  genu¬ 
inely  religious  is  everywhere  conserved.  Chau¬ 
tauqua  is  a  thoroughly  Christian  place.  The  Sab¬ 
bath  is  sacredly  observed,  and  no  unseemly  sight 
or  sound  mars  the  restful  sweetness  of  the  Lord’s 
Day.  Chautauqua  also  is  a  temperance  encamp¬ 
ment,  and  all  its  influences  go  to  the  side  of  the 
great  reform. 

The  lake  is  a  lovely  sheet  of  water,  at  the  great 
elevation  of  1,400  feet  above  the  sea.  The  soil  on 
the  shores  is  dry,  and  the  whole  locality  healthful 
and  delightful.  No  better  or  more  charming  spot 
could  have  been  chosen  for  the  establishment  of 
this  unique  and  wonderful  enterprise,  than  this 
healthful  and  rural  retreat,  midway  between  New 
York  and  Chicago,  and  just  away  from  the  great 
arteries  of  travel  which  span  the  State  of  New 
York. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  can  prevent  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  idea  from  expanding,  until  it  shall  become  i 
an  immense  force  in  every  quarter  of  the  land,  j 
and  in  many  other  sections  of  the  world.  It  pur¬ 
poses  to  do  for  the  people,  in  general  study,  sub¬ 
stantially  what  the  International  Course  of  Sun¬ 
day  Lessons  does  in  the  matter  of  Bible  study. 
It  gives  the  people  a  well  chosen,  well  condensed, 
well  arranged  course  of  reading,  shows  them  how 
to  read,  and  by  means  of  its  extended  class  sys¬ 
tem,  inspires  enthusiasm  and  zeal  in  the  reader. 
Its  machinery  is  simple,  its  rules  liberal,  and  its 
requirements  not  more  than  can  be  met  by  ave¬ 
rage  intelligenoe  and  control  of  time.  Dr.  Vin¬ 
cent,  the  head  of  the  institution  and  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Instruction,  is  a  broad  spirited  man  of  gen¬ 
uinely  catholic  sympathies.  He  believes  in  the 
idea ;  and  if  energy  and  devotion,  and  sanctified 
good  sense  and  good  scholarship  will  do  it,  he  will 
go  on  to  reach  the  full  measure  of  his  ambition. 
In  the  person  of  Lewis  Miller,  Francis  H.  Boot, 
and  other  associates  in  the  Board  of  Trustees,  he 
has  a  backing  of  ability  and  wealth.  There  seem . 
to  be  no  secular  grounds  on  which  to  predicate 
any  measure  of  failure.  One  great  and  precious 
thing  is  being  done  by  Chautauqua  for  onr  land— 
it  is  substituting  solid  and  healthful  reading  for 


the  sensational  and  senseless  element  which  so 
largely  curses  the  so-called  popular  literature  of 
the  day.  In  this  way  it  must  be  the  avenue  of  a 
great  salvation  for  many  of  our  youth. 

James  H.  Kellooo. 

A  SOLEMN  MUSIC  FLOWING. 

A  solemn  music  flowing,  winding,  stealing 
From  day’s  blue  gulfs  or  night’s  star  sown  domain 
Pursues  me,  as  of  chimes  whose  distant  pealing 
Flows  down  the  twilight  air  a  golden  rain. 

It  says,  lo  in  the  withered  days  behind  thee 
Thy  life  with  all  its  bloom  lies  dead  and  cold. 

All  things  are  taken,  fail ;  death’s  frost  wiU  bind  thee. 
Night  wrap  the  shining  mountains  fold  on  fold. 

Then  looking  back  through  mournful  eyes,  my  treasures 
I  see  strown  up  and  down  the  faded  years. 

Green  hills  and  vaUeys  arched  with  stainless  azures. 
Dear  eyes  that  death’s  long  severance  more  endears ; 
The  golden  Autumns,  calm,  colossal  Summers, 

The  aspirations  high,  the  dazzling  dreams. 

The  caU  of  birds,  the  flowing  forest  murmurs. 

The  fragrant  airs,  the  rush  of  mountain  strea  ms . 

Yonder  they  lie,  the  long  lost  Mays,  the  meadows 
Starry  with  blossoms,  flashing  in  the  dew, 

The  hidden  valley,  beautiful  with  shadows 
Whose  grateful  coolness  oft  my  footsteps  drew ; 

The  paths  that  opened  upward,  beckoning  chances 
To  do,  to  conquer,  rise  to  grander  heights. 

Of  eyes  weighed  down  by  dust  the  heavenly  glances 
Still  following  where  I  go,  celestial  lights. 

And  then  another  voice  more  sweet  and  tender, 

A  holier  music  Ailing  brain  and  heart. 

Saying,  the  perished  joys,  the  faded  splendor 
Shall  to  a  fairer  life  around  thee  start 
Soon  as  thy  feet  have  crossed  that  chilly  River 
To  the  great  peace  that  holds  the  Further  Side, 
Leaving  the  filmy  eye,  the  sick  heart’s  (ever. 

The  idols  broken  and  the  streams  that  dried 

To  find  among  those  green  and  happy  valleys 
Thy  dead  youth  bounding  through  thy  veins  again. 
With  all  of  sweet  that  was,  without  the  chalice 
Of  rue,  the  palsied  hand,  the  labor  vain. 

So  I  my  way  beneath  the  shadow  groping. 

Whilst  the  great  Night  draws  nearer,  forward  go. 
Little  believing,  sadly  e^king,  hoping. 

Cheered  by  that  Inward  Voice,  sweet,  sweet  and  low. 

T.  Hempstead. 


Stir  HeUgfotto 

The  Christian  Union’s  editor  (Dr.  Abbott)  has 
been  to  Chautauqua,  and  finds  only  millennial 
manners  and  honesty  there  : 

Some  incidents  which  I  beard  yesterday 
speak  pretty  well  for  the  character  of  the  visi¬ 
tors  at  Chautauqua.  Saturday  it  began  to  rain 
just  as  the  procession  was  about  starting  for 
the  Amphitheater  to  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  exercises, 
and  a  friend  who  had  more  confidence  in  me 
than  I  had  in  myself  insisted  on  my  taking  his 
umbrella.  When  the  exercisea  were  over,  the 
sun  had  come  out,  and  of  course  I  left  the  um¬ 
brella  where  I  had  been  seated.  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  my  friend  called  for  it  With  confusion  of 
face  I  confessed  my  carelessness.  “  That  is  of  no 
consequence,”  said  he ;  “I  am  going  up  that 
way,  and  I  will  get  it”  I  smiled  at  bis  inno¬ 
cence,  and  did  not  even  propose  to  go  with  him 
on  the  “  fool’s  errand  ” ;  but  in  the  afternoon 
we  passed  by  chance,  and  he  called  to  me :  “All 
right ;  the  umbrella  was  just  where  you  left  it” 
Sunday  morning  I  met  Dr.  Vincent  and  Genenil 
Lewis,  the  hotel  proprietor,  and  the  General 
remarked  that  nothing  was  ever  lost  at  Chau¬ 
tauqua.  “How  is  that?”  I  asked.  “What¬ 
ever  is  found  is  always  returned,”  he  replied 
“A  lady  yesterday  brought  In  a  pocket-book 
which  she  bad  picked  up  on  our  piazza ;  I 
opened  it,  found  quite  a  roll  of  bills  in  it,  and 
hung  it  up  on  the  desk  as  a  notice  to  the  own¬ 
er,  and  in  an  hour  she  came  in  and  picked  it 
off  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  The 
other  morning  a  lady  came  to  me  in  great  ex¬ 
citement  ;  her  purse  had  been  stolen  by  the 
chambermaid  out  of  her  room.  ‘  Now,’  said  I 
to  her,  ‘  that’s  too  bad.  It’s  hard  enough  to 'be 
a  servant  without  being  chained  with  being  a 
thief.’  But  the  lady  was  positive ;  she  had  left 
her  purse  on  the  bureau,  and  had  not  been  any¬ 
where  since,  except  to  the  postoffice.  ‘  Won’t 
you  do  mo  the  favtor,’  said  I,  *  to  go  up  to  the 
postoffioe  and  get  your  pocket-book?’  She 
finally  yielded  and  went  up,  and  there  it  was ! 
She  bad  dropped  it  near  by,  and  some  one  had 
found  it  and  handed  it  in  to  the  postofflee.  Not 

long  since  Governor - left  Chautauqua,  and 

telegraphed  back  to  me  from  Jamestown  that 
bis  daughter  bad  lost  her  diamond  pin,  worth 
five  hundred  dollars.  1  telegraphed  him  back 
that  it  had  been  handed  in  to  me  by  the  finder, 
and  awaited  his  orders.”  “Don’t  put  these 
facts  in  your  letters,  Mr.  Laicus,”  said  Dr.  'Vin¬ 
cent  ;  “  we  don’t  want  to  invite  the  thieves 
here.”  But  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  dan¬ 
ger.  If  a  band  of  thieves  should  make  their 
appearance  here,  the  whole  population  would 
turn  itself  into  a  police  force,  and  no  suspicious 
character  would  find  it  easy  to  get  through  the 
gates  or  over  the  fence. 

The  Christian  at  Work  : 

It  will  require  something  more  than  the  ad¬ 
dress  which  Prof.  Harkness  delivered  before 
the  California  Academy  of  Sciences  to  make  a 
doubting  world  believe  that  those  Carson  foot- 

Erints  were  made  by  an  Occidental  giant — the 
[omo  Nevadensis.  Prof.  Harkness  dwells  up¬ 
on  the  absence  of  claw-marks  in  the  footprints 
— without  for  a  moment  considering  that  the 
marks  might  have  become  obliterate,  or  that 
there  might  have  been  a  race  of  sloths  who 
left  no  daw-marks  in  walking,  just  as  holds 
true  regarding  some  bears.  Without  going  into 
the  paeculars  of  Prof.  Harknees’s  arguments, 
we  may  mention  that  he  resolutely  refuses  to 
consider  some  difficulties.  For  instance  :  the 
average  step  of  a  man.  is  22  inches,  and  his 
straddle  measures  from  2  to  8  inches.  These 
Carson  footprints  have  a  stride  of  39  inches, 
with  the  enormous  straddle  (lateral  distance 
between  heels)  of  18  inches.  So  that  here  is 
your  Homo  Nevadensis  who  steps  17  inches 
farther  than  man — indicating  a  height,  as  man 
is  built,  of  about  twelve  feet,  yet  with  a  strad¬ 
dle  from  six  to  nine  times  that  of  the  average 
man  !  If  it  was  any  sort  of  a  homo  that  made 
these  footprints,  he  must  at  least  have  been 
constructed  on  a  wholly  different  model  from 
that  of  bis  inferior  descendants.  Certainly  the 
argument  so  far  is  with  Prof.  Le  Conte  and 
Prof.  O.  C.  Marsh,  that  it  was  made  by  a  mam¬ 
moth  sloth,  or  some  other  edentate  bradypod. 

The  Christian  Weekly : 

There  is  no  little  value  in  a  churchly  train¬ 
ing.  We  do  not  mean  for  clergymen  distinctive¬ 
ly,  but  for  laymen.  We  have  reference  to  such 
a  training  as  gives  a  man  an  interest  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  church,  and  an*  ability  to  take  care 
of  them.  While  any  church  suffers  when  de¬ 
prived  for  any  length  of  time  of  a  pastor,  there 
is  yet  a  great  difference  in  pastorlees  churches. 
One  will  seem  to  go  almost  to  pieces.  All  its 
interests  will  decline,  all  its  affiUrs  will  be  at 
loose  ends.  Another  will  go  on  in  the  regular 
track,  its  activities  all  maintained,  and  its  gen¬ 
eral  condition  good.  And  the  difference  is 
made  by  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  are  men 
with  a  churchly  training,  who  understand  its 
affhirs,  and  are  intesested  to  promote  its  pros¬ 
perity.  It  is  important  then,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
to  train  the  young  men  of  a  congregation  in 
churchly  affairs.  No  one  knows  how  soon  in 
our  rapidly  changing  circumstances,  and  in  the 
drifting  almut  of  our  population,  they  may  be 
needed  as  “  pillars  in  the  church.” 

The  Jewish  Messenger : 

The  slap  that  the  old  gentleman  Impressed 
upon  the  cheek  of  a  young  fellow  who  declined 
to  give  bis  seat  in  a  Long  Island  oar  to  a  wea¬ 
ry  woman,  was  heard  hundreds  of  miles  away, 
and  the  general  verdict  is  favorable  to  the  ven¬ 
erable  assailant  Chivalry  needs  to  be  enforced 
now  and  then.  Because  some  women  are  rude, 
and  coolly  await  attentions  under  circumstances 
that  do  not  warrant  them,  young  men  are  not 
Justified  in  cultivating  a  boorish  disrespect  for 
the  amenities  of  life  to  be  exhibited  on  all  occa¬ 
sions.  Let  a  young  man  imagine  bis  moteer 
or  sister  treated  with  the  rudeness  that  he 
maintains  toward  the  sex,  and  unless  he  is  a 
mere  brute  be  will  change  his  ways. 


The  Independent  questions  some  suggestions 
of  the  paper  of  the  Bev.  A.  Hastings  Boss  in 
the  last  New  Englander — this  by  way  of  ad¬ 
monishing  the  Congregational  National  Coun¬ 
cil  which  is  called  to  assemble  atCToncord,  N. 
H.,  in  October.  Our  contemporary  says : 

We  do  not  want  to  see  the  churches  all  on 
one  pattern.  The  free  individualism  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  platform  is  too  valuable  and  too  dis¬ 
tinctly  an  arm  of  the  Congr^ational  service  to 
be  smothered  with  organization.  The  strict  old 
CJongregational  soldiers  who  knew  their  busi¬ 
ness,  hated  to  see  It  trifled  with,  and  were  even 
jealous  for  its  sake  of  the  misters’  associa¬ 
tions.  The  National  Council  they  never  ceased 
to  distrust  and  watch.  They  were  shrewd 
enough  to  know  that  evil  makes  the  most  of  its 
opportunities,  and  that  in  its  case  what  may  be 
is  sure  to  become  what  is. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Boss  more  than  justifies  these 
apprehensions.  He  quotes  as  an  exemplary  il¬ 
lustration  of  what  we  are  coming  to,  the  New¬ 
ark  declaration  that  “  this  a88o«.‘iation  is  a  vol¬ 
untary  club  without  ecclesiastical  responsibili¬ 
ty.”  The  simple  historic  fact  is  that  under  no 
other  view  of  the  case  are  these  associations 
tolerated  in  the  sisterhood.  He  proposes  to 
solidify  and  legalize  the  great  bugbear  of  “  min¬ 
isterial  siAnding,”  and  erect  the  National  (Coun¬ 
cil  into  a  kind  of  appellate  court  to  legislate  a 
basis  into  the  scheme  for  certifying  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  “  ministerial  standing.” 

The  Congregationallsts  have  no  such  thing 
as  an  order  of  ministers.  The  late  Leonard 
Bacon  used  to  say  we  are  not  a  denomination, 
but  only  churches.  Their  raison  d’etre,  as  an 
order  of  churches,  lies  in  that  fact.  Ministerial 
standing  with  them  is  ministerial  reputation,  a 
vague,  indefinite  but  potent  matter,  which  it 
becomes  every  minister  to  look  out  for.  But 
the  moment  officialism  steps  in  with  its  certifi¬ 
cate  to  open  or  shut  the  churches,  this  theory 
of  the  church  and  the  ministry  is  changed. 

These  churches  have  gotten  on  as  well  under 
the  free  system  as  any  organized  body  in  the 
Protestant  world,  and  have  had  as  little  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  their  ministers.  They  have  had 
a  simple  way  of  throvdng  off  unsavory  candi¬ 
dates.  They  have  always  had  to  deal  with  thla 
trouble.  A  few  years  after  the  landing  at  Ply¬ 
mouth,  John  Lyford  was  there  ;  but  the  church 
was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  on  the  whole, 
under  the  free  system,  it  has  found  much  more 
difficulty  to  get  and  hold  worthy  ministers  in 
office  than  to  keep  unworthy  ones  out. 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Boss  h^  no  great  follow¬ 
ing  in  his  disposition  to  squint  toward  the  Na¬ 
tional  Uouncil  as  clothed  in  some  sense  with  a 
l^islative  or  appellate  authority.  It  has  been 
tolerated  only  on  the  most  solemn  and  radical 
disclaimer  of  such  a  character.  It  b^ns  to 
look  as  if  such  a  body  could  not  be  held  back 
from  fatal  assumptions  of  power.  The  necessi¬ 
ties  of  its  position  and  opnstitution  may  prove 
too  strong  for  the  best  intentions. 

But  one  efficient  means  can  be  adopted  to 
remove  the  danger.  The  Council  must  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  right  to  vote  on  questions  affect¬ 
ing  the  denomination  at  large.  Let  it  discuss 
them  and  let  it  send  out  these  discussions. 
Let  it  vote  only  on  questions  of  order  and  busi¬ 
ness.  Then  its  proceedings  will  come  before 
the  churches  as  they  should,  and  not  as  author¬ 
ity.  _ 

Dr.  C.  A.  Stoddard  of  The  Observer  met  Mr. 
Spurgeon  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  in  pursuit 
of  health  : 

I  expressed  the  hope  that  the  rest  and  recre¬ 
ation  of  Ben  More  was  doing  him  good. 

“  I  hope  so  [he  replied] ,  but  the  gout  is  a  sad 
hindrance.  I  can’t  preach  when  it  is  worst; 
the  pain  occupies  all  the  brain.  When  I  get 
better  I  ask  people  to  forgive  me,  and  when 
pain  comes  I  just  resign,  but  my  elders  say 
they’ll  take  care  of  my  resignation,  and  so  I 
keep  on.” 

In  former  visits  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  preaching,  at  least  once  during  hl» 
stay,  from  the  terrace  at  “  Ben  More,”  to  the 
people  gathered  on  the  lawn.  On  one  occasion 
the  time  had  cc^e  for  hlm.4ttj3^BaU£i(^4fiyc;. 
the  service.  More  than  five  thoaSna  people 
had  gathered  from  far  and  near,  and  were  w^t- 
ing  for  the  preacher.  In  response  to  a  repeat¬ 
ed  knock  Spurgeon  came  to  the  door,  his  face 
bathed  in  tears,  and  said  “  How  can  I  give  the 
Bread  of  Life  to  this  multitude  ?  ”  He  had  evi¬ 
dently  been  seeking  in  prayer  the  Master  wha 
by  the  lake  of  Gmilee  fed  tiie  five  thousand, 
first  with  food,  and  then  with  the  Bread  of 
Everlasting  Life ;  and  from  such  an  interview 
he  came  forth  and  preached,  with  more  than 
customary  power,  to  the  crowd  in  this  Scottish 
glen. 

It  was  three  years  since  I  saw  and  heard  him 
in  London,  and  he  looks  better  in  health  than 
he  did  then.  He  is  now  a  total  abstainer  from 
wine  and*  beer,  and  is  evidently  careful  of  his 
health.  Long  may  he  live  to  serve  God  by 
voice  and  pen,  to  continue  and  direct  the  large 
charities  and  institutions  which  he  has  organ¬ 
ized,  and  to  be  an  instrument  in  God’s  hands  of 
saving  many  souls. 

The  Churchman 

In  the  address  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  at  the  opening  of  the  recent  Diocesan 
Conference,  he  said  that  a  well  known  Italian 
gentleman  lately  told  him,  speaking  of  the  in¬ 
ternecine  war  between  corrupt  Christianity  and 
Agnosticism,  “  If  something  great  is  not  done, 
in  twenty  years  the  name  of  C  hrist  will  be  un¬ 
known  in  large  parts  of  my  country.”  Corrupt 
Christianity  and  Agnosticism !  Are  these  the 
two  thieves  between  which  Christ  is  being  cru¬ 
cified  in  Italy  ?  When  Mgr.  Capel,  who  is  now 
sojourning  in  this  country,  comes  to  lecture  on 
“  'The  Beconversion  of  England  to  Catholicity,’* 
he  would  do  well  to  follow  it  up  by  a  lecture  on 
the  reconversion  of  Italy  to  Christianity.  What 
the  Monsignor  needs  to  turn  his  attention  to 
more  than  the  reconversion  of  England,  or  even 
more  than  the  “Probability  of  Disestablish¬ 
ment,”  or  the  “  Puseyite  Movement  and  its  Be- 
sults,”  is  the  character  and  prospects  of  that 
sort  of  Christianity  which  is  doing  its  part  to 
bury  the  name  of  Christ  in  oblivion.  'When  he 
has  settled  that  question,  he  may  approach  any 
other  without  fear  or  trembling. 

The  Christian  Advocate : 

The  striking  telegraphers  and  the  companies 
have,  been  attempting  the  problem  of  the  “  ir¬ 
resistible  force  and  the  immovable  obstacle.” 
The  companies  have  proved  the  immovable  ob¬ 
stacle,  the  strikers  a  resistiole  force.  We  have 
said  nothing  about  it,  except  as  matter  of 
news,  because  if  we  had  struck  we  would  not 
have  yielded,  and  if  we  had  the  n;anagement  of 
the  company  we  never  would  have  recognized 
the  Brotherhood.  It  was  not  a  simple  strike. 
Its  difficulties  grew  out  of  questions  not  neces¬ 
sarily  connected  with  a  demand  for  or  a  refusal 
of  higher  wages.  Both  parties  neither  asked 
nor  were  willing  to  receive  any  advice. 

In  a  great  st^e  in  the  East,  where  the  cap¬ 
italists  were  arrogant  and  the  strikeri  desper¬ 
ate,  a  Baptist  minister,  who  had  both  in  his 
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of  the  strikers  and  capitalists.  He  consulted 
a  capitalist  as  to  what  be  should  say.  The  an¬ 
swer  was,  “  Urge  them  to  yield,  for  toe  never 
iniU.”  Then  he  went  to  a  leading  striker. 
“  What  ought  I  to  say  ?  ”  “  Tell  the  owners  to 
give  way,  for  wo  never  will  till  we  drop.”  In 
that  situation  the  minister  ascended  the  plat¬ 
form  and  made  a  speech  that  harmonized  ev¬ 
erything.  It  was  quite  long,  but  afterward  a 
gr^t  debate  arose  as  to  what  he  had  said.  At 
last  it  was  referred  to  him.  He  replied,  “  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  saw  that  neither  would  listen  to  rea¬ 
son — It  was  a  question  of  endurance.  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  say  as  near  to  nothing  as  I 
could,  but  in  a  most  exceUent  spirit.” 

The  Baptist  Weekly : 

The  refusal  of  the  use  of  the  baptistery  of  a 
Baptist  church  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  an  Eplsoo- 
paUan  minister,  it  seems  has  1^  to  good,  if  we 
may  Jud^  from  this  item  in  the  last  Gua^ian : 
“A  pool  has  been  made  in  Christ  Church  for 
use  in  oases  where  it  is  desired  to  administer 
baptism  by  Immersion.  It  is  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel,  opposite  the  organ, 
so  that  there  is  at  lecrnt  one  church  in  the  dty 
where  the  Bubrio  may  be  complied  with,  and 
the  minister  may  *dip  the  person  to  be  bap¬ 
tized  in  the  water.’  ” 
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enters  into  covenant  with  His  people — I  am  God 
Almighty,  God  all  sulfioient  (Gen.  xvil.  1).  He 
affliota  as  a  God  in  covenant,  and  His  all-sufflclen- 
cy  may  be  our  support  and  supply  under  all  our 
afflictions.  He  that  empties  us  of  the  creature, 
knows  how  to  fill  us  with  Hlmseif." 

“  The  plume-like  waving  of  the  auburn  com. 

By  soft  winds,  to  a  dreamy  motion  tanned. 

Still  brings  me  back  thine  image,  O  foriom, 

Tet  not  forsaken  Ruth !  I  see  thee  stand 
Lone  midst  the  gladness  of  the  harvest  band 
Lone  as  a  wood-bird  on  the  ocean’s  foam 
Fallen  in  its  weariness.  Thy  fatheriand 
Smiles  far  away;  yet  to  thy  sense  of  home. 

That  finest,  purest,  which  can  reoognixe 
Home  in  affection’s  glance,  forever  true 
Beats  thy  calm  heart ;  and  if  thy  gentle  eyes 
Gleam  tremulous  through  tears,  ’tis  not  to  rue 
Those  words  immortal  in  their  deep  love’s  tone, 

‘  Thy  people  and  thy  God  shall  be  mine  own.’  ” 


time  she  shows  them  how  hard  it  is  for  her  to  let 
them  go,  and  how  much  worse  her  situation  is 
than  their’s.  There  is  no  fitture  for  her.  Her 
fondest  hopes  are  buried  in  those  three  grav^  in 
the  land  of  Ifoab;  but  for  thsm  there  may  be 
happy  years  yet  to  come.  The  three  women  weep 
together,  and  now  our  lesson  begins,  in  which  we 
have  the  two  choices — of  Orpah  to  return  to  her 
kindred,  of  Both  to  go  with  Naomi,  the  passion 
of  love  having  driven  out  from  her  heart  all 
selfish  considerations. 

Vkbsb  14.  The  kiss  which  Orpah  gave  to  Nao¬ 
mi  was  more  than  the  usual  Oriental  salutation 
— it  was  the  expression  of  a  strong  affection. 
Was  it  unnatural  that  she  should  decide  to  go 
back  ?  No !  it  was  loery  natural.  Is  she  to  be 
blamed  for  this  decision  ?  Certainly  not.  She 
was  urged  to  it  by  Naomi,  and  her  kindred  were 
all  in  Moab.  Is  there  any  parallel  here  with  the 
choice  of  a  sinner  to  turn  away  from  the  pleading 
Saviour  and  go  back  to  the  world  ?  No !  It  may 
with  great  care  be  used  as  an  illustration  of  a  sin¬ 
ner’s  foolish  choice,  but  let  us  bear  in  mind  that 
the  two  cases  differ  widely  in  the  circumstances 
surrounding  them.  Orpah  had  no  personal  inter¬ 
est  in  the  land  of  promise,  but  the  sinner  is  a 
child  of  God,  and  liie'call  of  the  Spirit  is  a  call  to 
return  to  his  native  home.  Then  she  was  not  in¬ 
vited  to  go  with  Naomi,  but  was  strongly  urged 
to  take  the  very  step  which  was  her  decision.  But 
did  not  Orpah  love  her  mother-in-law  ?  Yes,  we 
know  this 

1.  From  the  words  of  Naomi  (verse  8) ; 

2.  From  her  first  resolve  to  go  with  Naomi  back 
to  Bethlehem ; 

3.  From  her  tears,  as  they  wept  together ; 

4.  From  the  fond  kiss  at  parting. 

How  then  did  Buth  differ  from  her  sister  ?  Her 
love  was  stronfer.  Orpah  was  affected  by  the  sad 
picture  which  her  mother’s  words  painted  of  her 
lonely  home  in  Bethlehem,  its  poverty  and  grief. 
She  was  not  insensible  to  the  argument  concern¬ 
ing  the  hopelessness  of  any  future  marriage, 
should  she  accompany  the  one  she  loved.  But  in 
the  case  of  Buth,  her  affection  for  Naomi  was 
stronger  than  love  of  self,  and>  she  would  rather 
live  with  the  mother  of  the  husband  she  had  so 
passionately  loved,  and  share  her  poverty,  than 
remain  in  Moab,  and  enjoy  all  its  pleasures  and 
luxuries. 

Vbbss  15.  Again  Naomi  urges  her  faithful 
daughter  to  reconsider  her  decision,  and  to  re¬ 
turn  with  her  sister,  who  is  already  on  her  way 
back  to  her  kindred  and  friends.  Was  It  because 
she  did  not  wish  Buth  to  go  with  her  ?  O  no !  It 
was  a  great  sorrow  to  part  with  her,  and  her  com¬ 
pany  would  have  been  a  comfort  and  joy  in  the 
future,  which  seemed  so  very  gloomy;  but  she 
thought  only  of  the  future  happiness  of  this  loved 
one,  and  self  was  permitted  to  have  no  place. 
One  of  the  Characteristics  of  charity  or  love,  in 
that  rich  chapter  of  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Corinthi¬ 
ans,  is  “Seeketh  not  her  own.”  The  return  of 
Orpah  was  a  great  temptation  to  Buth :  for  we 
may  believe  that  they  were  strongly  attached  to 
each  other,  especially  as  Buth  was  still  an  idola¬ 
ter,  and  by  going  with  her  sister,  she  could  enjoy 
with  freedom  her  own  religion.  “And  unto  her 
gods  ” :  In  these  words  Naomi  places  before  her 
daughter  the  strongest  argument  why  she  should 
depart  from  her  and  go  back  to  Moab. 

Vebsxs  16-18. 


[UTEMNATIONAL  SEROS. 


»  TWBLYl  nw  SCHOOU. 

iln  thirty  days  I  have  organized  twelve  new  Sun- 
d^-schools,  and  probably  six  hundred  persons 
aie  now  studying  God’s  Word  in  them  who  were 
n^t  before.  I  have  also  visited  and  aided  three 
other  schools  having  160  members.  Showers  of 
divine  blessing  have  descended  on  our  schools, 
organized  only  last  Spring  in  the  face  of  vio- 
t  opposition,  has  now  eight  teachers  and  eighty 
lolars ;  another  planted  where  a  Sunday-school 
sscmed  hardly  possible,  is  attended  with  great  in¬ 
terest  and  success.  The  people  among  whom  I 
labor  are  poor,  and  their  moral  destitution  is 
gwat.  I  know  of  only  one  house  of  worship  in 
one  district  of  twenty  miles  square,  and  that  is 
only  half-seated  and  not  plastered.  Thousands  of 
children  here  (in  Missouri)  know  nothing  of  pub¬ 
lic  worship.  • 


ber  us.’  And  when  they  came  to  Faravohitra, 
there  they  burned  them,  fixed  between  split  spars. 
And  there  was  a  rainbow  in  the  heavens  at  the 
time.  They  prayed  as  long  as  they  had  any  life, 
and  they  died  softly  and  gently.  And  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  amazed  who  belaid  the  burning  of  them 
there.” 

Equally  cruel  was  the  fate  of  the  heroic  fourteen 
who  were  doomed  to  the  fatal  rock.  With  a  sav¬ 
age  refinement  of  torture,  their  murderers  pro¬ 
longed  the  last  agony  by  suspending  them  with 
cords  passed  round  their  bodies  over  the  brink  of 
the  fearful  precipice,  as  if  to  make  them  taste  the 
full  bitieruoss  of  that  hideous  death  before  it 
came.  An  awful  hush  fell  upon  the  fierce  multi¬ 
tude  that  crowded  the  summit  of  the  rock  as  the 
executioner’s  gaunt  black  figure  came  gliding, 
like  a  spirit  of  evil,  up  to  the  spot  where  the 
swinging  forms  hovered  in  mid-air,  with  the  glo¬ 
rious  panorama  below  outspread,  as  if  in  mockery 
before  the  eyes  that  were  so  soon  to  be  closed  for- 
ever.  Once  more,  and  for  the  la-t  time,  mercy 
was  offered  to  each  victim  on  condition  of  renounc¬ 
ing  the  Christian  faith.  The  firm  refusal  that  an- 
swered  it  was  barely  uttered  when  the  dooms- 
man’s  axe  fiashed  and  fell,  and  in  the  tomb-like 
silence  were  heard  the  “snlg  ”  of  the  parted  rope 
and  the  dull  thud  of  the  mangled  body  on  the 
cruel  rocks  far  below. 

No  churches  have  been  founded,  no  shrines  dec¬ 
orated,  to  honor  these  nameless  heroes;  but  many 
a  saint  whose  name  stands  high  on  the  muster- 
roll  of  the  noble  army  of  mai'tyrs,  and  whose  mem¬ 
ory  lives  in  costly  silver  and  imperishable  marble, 
might  fairly  yield  his  place  to  the  “  witnesses  ”  of 
Nampamlnarlna.  Of  all  that  doomed  band,  one 
only  escaped  with  life  from  that  Golgotha.  This 
was  a  young  girl,  who  walked  quietly  to  the  plaoe 
of  execution,  saying  that  there  was  no  ne^  to 
bind  or  carry  her,  for  she  was  quite  ready  to  go. 
Hopes  were  entertained  that  she  might  be  Induced 
to  recant,  and  with  this  view  orders  were  private¬ 
ly  given  to  the  native  officers  who  superintended 
the  butchery,  to  reserve  her  to  the  last.  She  was 
set  close  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  held 
there  by  the  executioners  while  the  slaughter  pro¬ 
ceeded. 

One  by  one  her  fellow-martyrs  were  crushed  in¬ 
to  shapeless  hideousness  before  her  eyes,  till  she 
alone  was  left.  But  the  brave  girl  never  fiinched. 


RIJTH  IND  NAOMI. 


Hm  LefiMB :  Eu4k  C  14-22. 

14.  kmA  ta*7 Ufiad  up  tbeir  voloa,  aad  wept  acaia:  and 
Onak  kMaed  her  »oih«r-la-law;  but  Bath  cUve  aato  hw. 

U.  And  Bbe  said,  Bekold,  thr  alster-ln  lav  Is  gone  back 
ante  her  people,  a^  unto  her  goda :  return  thoa  after  ttty 

la.  Buth  said,  latreat  nts  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  re¬ 
turn  from  following  after  thee:  for  whither  thou  goe^  I  ^11 

K;  and  vheiw  thou  lod^Mt,  I  wUl  ledge;  thy  people  shaU 
my  people,  and  Ood  my  Ood : 

IT.  whm  thou  dleat,  will  1  dle.and  there  will  I  be  burled : 
the  liOrd  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also.  If  ought  but  death  part 
mee  and  me, 

IS.  Whan  ahe  saw  that  she  was  stedtssUy  minded  to  go 
with  her,  then  she  left  speaking  unto  her. 

IS.  Bo  they  two  went  until  they  came  to  Bethlehem.  And 
It  eame  to  pass,  when  they  ware  come  to  Bethlehem,  that 
all  the  city  was  moved  about  mem,  and  they  said,  la  this 
BsomlT 

BO.  she  evM  unto  them.  Gall  me  not  Maoml,  call  me 
'Vara :  for  the  Almighty  hath  dealt  very  bitterly  with  me. 

U.  I  went  out  full,  aad  the  lord  hath  broa^t  me  home 
vfjn  emp^ :  why  iten  call  ye  me  Naomi,  seelag  the  lord 
hath  teMfled  against  mm,  and  the  Almighty  hath  afflicted 
me  t  ^ 

SS.  Bo  Naomi  retumed,and  Buth  theMoablteas,  her  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law,  with  her,  which  returned  out  of  the  country  of 
Moab :  and  they  came  to  Bethlehem  In  the  beginning  of 

By  ABBOR  B.  KUTBXDOl,  B.D. 

GoiiSBN  Irnir— "Thy people  shall  be  my  people, 
emd  thy  Ood  my  Ood.” — Buth  i.  16. 

The  book  of  Buth  was  probabiy  written  during 
the  reign  of  David,  and  ia  the  period  of  his  bright¬ 
est  gloi^as  King  of  Israei.  It  is  one  of  the  small¬ 
est  books  of  the  Bible,  consisting  of  only  eighty- 
five  verses;  but  “these  enclose  a  garden  of  roses 
as  fragrant  and  full  of  mystic  calyxes  as  those 
which  the  modem  traveller  still  finds  blooming 
and  twining  about  the  solitary  ruins  of  Israel  and 
Moab,  this  side  the  Jordan  and'beyond.”  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  book  of  Buth  belongs  to  the  time  of 
the  Judges,  somewhere  between  Joshua  and  Gid¬ 
eon  ;  and  as  we  have  found  in  the  previous  les¬ 
sons,  these  were  troublous  times,  whoi  frequent 
wars  and  defeats  destroyed  the  peace  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  cruel  oppression  filled  the  homes  of 
God’s  people  with  sorrow.  But  in  this  beautiful 
story  we  have  a  glimpse  of  domestic  life,  so  sweet 
and  rich  in  love  that  we  forget  for  the  moment  the 
sore  troubles  of  the  nation,  and  in  the  character 
of  Buth  we  have  a  painting  of  purity,  virtue,  and 
all-conquering  affection ;  so  that  as  we  gaze  upon 
it,  we  can  hardly  realize  that  the  people  of  the 
land  of  Moab  were  steeped  in  licentiousness,  and 
despised  the  God  of  Israel. 

The  story  which  precedes  our  lesson  may  be 
stated  briefiy  by  the  teacher  to  the  class.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  a  severe  famine  in  Palestine,  in  which 
the  city  of  Bethlehem  shared  (though  its  very 
name  signifies  “The  House  of  Bread”),  Elime- 
lecb,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  left  Bethle¬ 
hem  with  his  family,  and  journeyed  to  the  land  of 
Moab,  which  was  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and  which  was  un- 
vlsited  by  this  great  calamity  of  drought.  There 
is  no  Intimation  that  God  commanded  Elimelech 
to  take  this  step,  as  He  did  command  Abraham 
(Gen.  xil.  10),  and  we  are  therefore  compelled  to 
conclude  that  he  was  prompted  to  this  step  by  sel¬ 
fishness,  which  made  the  act  sinful.  Then,  again, 
having  no  divine  direction,  he  was  seeking  to  run 
away  from  a  calamity  which  was  sent  by  God  as  a 
needed  discipline,  and  this  could  not  have  been 
right.  Still  further,  he  moves  with  his  family  to 
reside  with  Idolaters,  and  although  Elimelech  did 
not  forsake  Jehovah  and  conjorm  to  the  religion 
of  the  heathen  among  whom  he  dwelt,  yet  there 
must  have  been  a  decline  of  faith,  or  he  could  not 
have  been  willing  to  live  among  the  enemies  of 
the  God  of  Israel.  From  the  fact,  also,  that  their  j 
residence  in  the  land  of  Moab  was  marked  by  a 
sooceesion  of  afflictions,  we  may  reason  that  the 
blessing  of  God  did  not  x-est  upon  the  step  which 
was  taken  by  Elimelech.  Soon  after  leaving  Beth- 
lalMBi.  the  husband  and  father  died,  and  famine 
ill  land  of  promise  was  preferable  to  death  and 
sorrow  in  a  heathen  country.  Then  came  poverty 
to  the  widow’s  home,  and  her  two  sons  married 
Moabitish  women,  which  was  in  violation  of  the 
law  of  Israel  (Deut.  vU.  3).  The  fact  that  the 
characters  of  these  two  wives  were  so  beautiful, 
and  that  a  grand  result  followed  this  union  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  love  between  Naomi  and  Buth,  is  no 
palliation  of  the  sin  committed  by  these  marriag¬ 
es.  It  only  shows  us  how  God  can  overcome  evil, 
and  make  all  things  to  work  out  His  glorious  will. 

After  living  in  the  land  of  Moab  ten  years,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  Mahlon  and  Ghilion,  Naomi’s  two 
sons,  had  died,  the  broken-hearted  widow  resolves 
to  return  to  her  own  land  and  spend  her  closing 
days  with  her  kindred  and  people.  “  Naomi  ” 
signifies  the  lovely  or  ^he  gracious  one,  and  we 
may  conclude  that  the  character  of  this  mother 
was  in  harmony  with  her  name,  for  she  would  not 
have  been  so  loved  by  her  two  daughters-in-law  if 
her  character  had  not  been  peculiarly  rich  in  love¬ 
ly  traits.  It  is  not  strange  that  Naomi  longed  to 
return  to  Bethlehem,  for  she  had  found  only  sor¬ 
row  in  the  land  of  Moab.  Husband  and  sons  were 
buried  there,  fond  hopes  had  been  blasted  there, 
and  beside  all  this  grief  she  doubtless  felt  the  loss 
of  the  companionship  of  God’s  people,  and  of  that 
sweet  sympathy  which  strangers  cannot  give  in 
sorrow.  Then,  too,  she  was  poor,  and  tidings  had 
reached  her  that  the  famine  was  ended,  and  that 
God  had  remembered  His  people  and  given  them 
bread.  So  Naomi  begins  her  journey  from  her 
home  in  the  land  of  Moab,  to  find  a  resting-place 
among  the  people  of  God,  and  Orpah  and  Buth, 
her  daughters-in-law,  accompany  her  out  of  the 
town.  As  to  the  significance  of  these  names,  Or¬ 
pah  and  Buth,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  Bible  students.  Three  meanings  are  given 
to  the  name  Orpah : 

1.  A  mane  or  neck. 

2.  Liberality. 

3.  A  hind.  This  last  meaning  is  the  one  gen¬ 
erally  accepted. 

The  name  of  Buth  may  signify 

1.  A  vision,  an  appearance. 

2.  A  female  friend. 

3.  A  rose ;  and  Buth  was  truly  a  beautiful  Mo¬ 
abitish  rose. 

As  Naomi  walked  from  her  sad  home  back  to 
ber  own  land,  Orpah  and  Buth  accompanying  her, 
she  supposed  that  they  only  intended  to  walk  a 
short  distance  with  her,  and  then  return.  But  at 
length,  seeing  that  they  continued  to  go  with  her, 
and  being  now  already  some  distance  from  the 
city  or  town,  she  stops,  and  urges  them  to  go  back 
to  their  mother’s  house ;  and  with  great  tender¬ 
ness  she  mentions  with  gratitude  their  love  to 
their  husbands,  and  also  the  love  they  had  always 
shown  to  her. 

We  have  thus  given  to  us  a  glimpse  into  that 
home  in  Moab,  and  we  see  that  it  must  have  been 
a  home  of  purity,  of  reciprocal  and  faithful  love, 
and  in  this  respect  a  happy  home.  Although  in 
the  midst  of  idolatry,  it  was  a  home  where  was 
the  altar  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah;  and  so  the 
ties  of  love  had  remained  firm,  the  two  sons  had 
treated  tbeir  wives  with  tender  respect,  and  they 
had  repaid  the  devotion  of  their  husbands  with  a 
true  and  pure  affection.  This  is  the  more  remark¬ 
able  because  they  belonged  to  different  nations 
aad  had  different  religrlous  faiths,  for  we  have  no 
stetement  in  the  story  that  Orpah  and  Both  had 
tenoonoed  their  idolatry.  May  we  not  safely  con- 
dude  that  the  mutual  love  and  peace  of  this  home 
in  the  land  of  Moab  were  due  to  the  holy  example 
had  gentleness  and  wisdom  of  Naomi,  and  that 
we  find  here  the  secret  of  the  peculiarly  strong 
■ttifthntf*  of  these  daughters  to  their  mother- 
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FOREIGN. 


THE  MANHATTAN  ETE  AND  EAR  HOSPITAL. 


New  York  is  to-day  peerless  among  cities  in  all 
that  constitutes  the  highest  grade  of  civilization. 
Its  churches  are  models  of  architecture  and  cen¬ 
tres  of  beneficent  laborj  Its  public  libraries,  and 
seminaries  of  learning,  and  galleries  of  art,  attest 
the  munificence  and  culture  of  Its  citizens ;  while 
the  humane  and  Christian  sentiment  finds  expres¬ 
sion  in  the  Innumerable  benevolent  institutions 
that  everywhere  dot  the  upper  part  of  the  island : 
homes  for  the  destitute,  the  infirm — cripples  and 
incurables  of  every  age,  sex,  and  class  and  creed ; 
hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  all  the  ills  that 
fiesh  is  heir  to. 

One  of  these  especially  commends  Itself  to  the 
writer.  On  the  corner  of  Park  avenue  and  Forty- 
first  street  may  be  seen  a  plain  but  massive  build¬ 
ing.  A  ijmall  sign  indicates  that  it  is  the  Manhattan 
Eye  and  Ear  Hospital.  This  Institution  has  been 
in  existence  over  twenty  years.  Its  former  quar¬ 
ters  having  become  too  limited  for  the  demand 
upon  them,  an  appeal  from  the  humane  physicians 
having  it  in  charge  met  with  so  hearty  a  response 
that  this  new  edifice,  with  its  superb  accommoda¬ 
tions,  is  the  result.  I  will  attempt  but  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  this  noble  building.  Let  readers  view 
it  for  themselves. 

For  sanitary  arrangement  in  the  way  of  heating, 
ventilation,  plumbing,  etc.,  it  is  unsurpassed.  The 
large  apartments  on  the  first  floor  are  devoted  to 
the  reception  of  outdoor  patients,  of  whom  there 
is  an  average  attendance  of  seventy-five  per  day. 
'Without  money  and  without  price,  the  kindest  and 
most  skilful  treatment  is  here  bestowed.  Advice, 
prescription,  and  the  touch  that  brings  relief,  are 
freely  administered.  The  next  floor,  besides  the 
small,  comfortably-fu|pished  rooms  for  patients 
that  remain  for  treatment,  contains  a  large  hall, 
a  sitting-room,  dining-room,  house  surgeon’s  of¬ 
fice,  and  a  well-appointed  operating  room. 

I  have  a  dear  and  honored  friend,  who  a  few 
years  ago  became  painfully  conscious  that  he  was 
growing  blind.  He  moved  among  shadows ;  day 
by  day  these  deepened  around  him  until  he  was 
enclosed  in  utter  darkness.  The  fair  face  of  na¬ 
ture,  the  sun  and  the  stars,  were  blotted  from  his 
view.  Enforced  inactivity,  gloom,  and  despond¬ 
ency — “the  great  sorrow  of  it” — seemed  fast  sap¬ 
ping  the  foundations  of  life.  By  the  advice  of  his 
kind  physician,  he  came  to  this  institution.  Im¬ 
mediately  on  his  entrance,  he  was  operated  upon 
for  cataract.  “  God  said,  Let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light.” 

“Whose  face  is  this  I  see  bending  over  me?” 
asked  the  patient,  whose  vision  had  been  restored 
by  one  skilful  stroke. 

“Dr. - ,”  was  the  quick  reply  of  one  of  the 

younger  surgeons.  It  was  the  calm,  grand  face  of 
the  scientific  operator. 

•  “•!  aaa  glad  4o  eee  yon.”  sakl  the  p-<tlent..ret^ 
ing  his  hand  to  clasp  the  one  that  had  given  hl^ 
light. 

“  I  am  rejoiced  that  you  can  see  me,”  was  the 
hearty  response  of  the  good  Doctor. 

After  a  brief  sojourn  in  tbe  hospital,  during 
which  he  received  the  most  assiduous  care,  the 
gentleman  returned  to  his  own  home  with  renewed 
hopes  and  energies,  to  resume  his  customary  avo¬ 
cations.  Again  the  fair  heavens  beam  for  him; 
all  forms  of  beauty  are  to  him  a  dear  delight; 
and  the  family  of  his  beloved  ones  pour  sunshine 
on  his  heart.  G.  B.  H. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


=  CHURCH  &  CO’Sr: 

Musical  Library 


The  Beat  Music  by  the  Beet  Writers.  Elexantly  printed, 
and  handsomely  bound  ia  cloth. 

- YOUTH  ANB  PUEASUEE. - 

A  collection  of  easy  pleoee  tor  the  Plano. 

- HOUEO  OF  80N«. - 

A  collection  of  Choice  Popular  Songs  anq/ Choruses  with 


Pianoforte  accompaniments. 

- THE  PIANI8T*«1  PBIDE. - 

A  valuable  oollecUon  of  Elegant  Pleoee  for  the  Pianoforte, 
in  great  variety  and  by  the  best  composers. 

- TEE  CONCEET  AT  HOEE. - 

For  Vloliw  or  Flats,  am4  Plamo. 

A  One  collection  of  Violin  or  Flute,  and  Plano  Duels,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  latest  and  best  music. 

- THE  TWO  FEIENDS. - 

PUtmo  Daets. 

Containing  pieces  of  moderate  difflculty. 

Price  of  each  of  the  live  volumes  above  named,  only  8k 
by  mail,  postpaid. 

- THE  eUlTAEIHT - 

A  superb  collection  of  the  very  best  songs  of  the  day,  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  Oultar.  Price  81.60  by  mall,  postpaid. 
FUBLIBHXD  BT 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  i  J  nSnainnali  D 
No.  5  Ualon  Eqaars.  i  binCinn3ll|  Ui 


valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  other  along  the 
Waddy-Arabah  to  connect  its  southern  end  with 
the  Bed  Sea. 

The  northern  canal  between  the  Bay  of  Acre 
and  the  northern  end  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
would  be  constructed  across  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  would  be  about  twenty-five  miles  in  length, 
and  assuming  the  summit  of  the  watershed  be¬ 
tween  the  Bay  of  Acre  and  the  Jordan  Valley  to 
be,  as  therein  stated,  only  108  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  that  the  excavation 
for  the  canal  would  have  to  be  made  principally 
through  chalk  and  laterlte,  there  would  appear  to 
be  no  engineering  difficulties  to  be  overcome  other 
than  those  necessarily  involved  In  the  magnitude 
of  tbe  operation. 

The  crucial  point,  however,  with  reference  to 
the  project  is  that  which  relates  to  filling  the  im¬ 
mense  depression  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  with 
water  up  to  the  sea  level  by  means  of  a  channel  to 
Jbe  formed  from  the  northern  end  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah,  along  the  Waddy-Arabah  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  Jordan  Valley  depression. 

To  fill  this  depression  with  water,  and  to  con¬ 
vert  it  into  an  Inland  sea  of  the  same  level  as  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Bed  Sea,  in  a  period,  say 
of  three  years  from  the  completion  of  the  requisite 
channel,  and  to  make  at  the  same  time  due  pro¬ 
vision  for  evaporation,  this  southern  channel 
would  have  to  bo  large  enough  to  convey  over 
1,000,000  cube  yards  of  water  along  it  per  minute 
during  that  period.  ■>- 

To  pass  this  quantity  of  water,  it  is  estimated, 
that  with  a  fall  at  the  rate  of  six  feet  per  mile, 
this  channel  would  have  to  be  480  yards  wide  and 
20  feet  deep,  and  it  Is  assumed  that  a  channel  of 
this  description  may  be  cut  through  the  loose  sand 
which  is  said  to  compose  the  southern  end  of  the 
Waddy-Arabah  by  means  of  the  properly  directed 
scour  of  an  elementary  channel  having  a  bottom 
width  of  fifty  feet,  and  carrying  a  solid  body  of 
water  ten  feet  in  depth  to  begin  with. 

I  do  not  know  what  data  exist  for  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  subsoil  of  the  Waddy-Arabah  con¬ 
sists  of  loose  sand  to  any  great  depth ;  and  I  be¬ 
lieve,  ihat  up  to  the  present  time,  no  levels  have 
been  taken  along  it  of  any  reliable  character  for 
determining  the  height  or  position  of  the  water¬ 
shed  line  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan ;  but  looking  at  the  great  interests  in- 
volvgd,  and  at  the  immense  importance  of  obtain¬ 
ing,  Ifposslble,  a  waterway  to  India  independent 
DtthBCuM  Ganal  and  all  its  untoward  complica- 
A||p||r^ou}<l  advise  you  to  assist  the  Syndicate 
j^PEmve  these  preliminary  questions  under  in- 
Twtigatlon  as  far  as  lies  in  your  power. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  without  further  data 
whether  the  scheme  is  actually  feasible  or  not; 
but  should  the  difficulties  be  much  greater  than 
those  anticipated  by  its  promoters,  the  project  is 
one,  which  if  practicable  at  any  reasonable  cost, 
promises  such  undoubted  financial  and  commercial 
advantages,  that  I  think  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to  drop,  until  after  the  most  searching  investiga¬ 
tion,  it  is  proved  to  be  impossible.  I  am,  sir, 
your  obedient  servant, 

Henbt  j.  Marten,  M.  Inst.  G,  E. 

To  Mr.  John  Gorbett,  M.P. 


To  all  offers  of  life,  she  replied  simply  “  I  will  not 
give  up  my  faith ;  let  me  go  to  my  friends.”  In¬ 
furiate  by  her  steadfast  calmness,  the  chief  of 
the  ruffians  who  dlrecte  the  massacre  struck  ,her 
savagely  on  tbe  face,  and  bade  ber  take  the  oath 
of  objurgation  and  do  homage  to  the  gods  of  the 
country,  or  die  forthwith.  But  her  answer  was 
still  the  same :  “  I  will  follow  my  friends.”  “  She 
is  an  idiot,  and  knows  not  what  she  says !  ”  roared 
the  baffied  savage;  “take  her  away.”  She  was 
accordingly  remov^  from  the  spot,  and  dragged 
away  to  a  distant  part  of  the  island,  where  she 
survived  to  recount,  years  later,  all  the  details  of 
a  scene  worthy  to  be  commemorated  in  words  of 
fire  like  those  wherewith  the  greatest  Englishman 
of  the  seventeenth  century  branded  the  Piedmon¬ 
tese  massacres. 


Office,  Xo.  119  Broadway. 

SlATliCTH  SSHI-ANNUAL  STATEKEHT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  fflnt  day  ef 
JULY,  1883. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $8,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Unearned  Premiums,  2,212,267  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  209,711  21 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,749,292  61 

CASH  ASSETS,  •  -  -  $7,171,270  82 


Anxious  mothers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  they 
can  readily  obtain  from  any  druggist  a  food  that 
will  bring  health  to  their  children.  “  I  have  used 
Horlick’s  Food  for  Infants  the  last  three  years  as 
a  diet  for  infants  and  invalids,  both  in  my  own 
family  and  those  of  my  patients.  I  consider  it 
one  of  the  best  substitutes  for  mother’s  milk.” — 
H.  O.  Preston,  M.P.,  138  8.  Oxford  Street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Book  on  treatment  of  children  sent  free. 
Horlick’s  Food  Go.,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 


8UMUABT  OF  ASSETS  HELD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATEB 
AVAILABLE  FOB  THE  PAYMENT  OP  LOSSES  BY 
FIBE  AND  FOB  THE  PROTECTION  OF  POLICY 
HOLDERS  OF  FIBE  INSURANCE: 

Cash  In  Banka .  8891,868  85 

Bonds  and  Mortgagos,  boing  first  lien 
on  Real  Estate^(  worth  88,831,000). . . .  1,903,355  4« 
United  States  Stocks  (market  value). .  3,445,640  00 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  dl  Bonds 

(market  value) .  .  1,959,516  95 

Stato  Bonds  (market  value) .  20,000  OO 

Ijoans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  value  at  Collaterals,  89SS,~ 

808) . 

Interest  duo  on  1st  July,  1883 . 

Premiums  uncollected  and  In  hands 
at  Agents .  . 


59  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Bili.s  of  Exchange. 
Issue  Commercial  and  Thavellers’ 
Crfjh'ts,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Thli:«rafhic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Ei’rope. 
Make  CoLLEcrrioNS  in  all  Foreign 
CouN’miEs. 


Nowhere  in  all  history  or  ro¬ 
mance  can  you  find  words  of  greater  beauty  and 
pathos  than  we  have  In  this  reply  of  Ruth.  * 

“Whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go.”  It  was  a 
strange  country,  one  she  had  never  seen,  and  one 
whose  people  were  all  strangers  to  her,  but  it  was 
enough  for  Ruth  that  she  knew  Naomi,  and  loved 
her,  and  any  country  was  attractive  in  such  com- 
panioDsb^. 

“  ■Where  tEbuTodgwt,  I  will  lodge.”^  It  di^hoF 
matter  to  her  how  humble  the  home  might  be, 
though  stripped  by  the  hand  of  poverty  of  all 
comforts,  love  would  make  it  beautiful,  far  more 
attractive  than  a  palace  without  Naomi. 

“Thy  people  is  my  people.”  Love  for  Naomi 
claims  relationship  with  those  related  to  the  lov¬ 
ed  one.  It  was  a  people  despised  by  the  Moabites, 
a  people  down-troddeD*and  enslaved,  but  love  sees 
only  the  beautiful  representative  of  that  people, 
and  all  the  old  ties  of  kindred  and  home  are 
broken  by  this  mightier  passion. 

“Thy  God  my  God.”  In  these  words  Ruth 
reaches  tbe  very  topmost  round  of  devotion,  for 
she  gives  up  her  religious  faith  from  love  to 
Naomi.  She  gives  up  her  god  for  Naomi’s  God, 
and  so,  standing  with  the  one  she  loved  best  on 
earth,  on  the  highway  between  Moab  and  Canaan, 
she  renounces  idolatry  and  confesses  her  faith  in 
Jehovah,  and  all  this  was  done  simply  from  the 
love  she  bore  to  Naomi. 

Let  me  quote  for  you  the  interview  between 
these  two  women,  as  given  by  the  Jewish  exposi¬ 
tors  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrase :  “  Ruth  said.  En¬ 
treat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  for  I  will  be  a  prose¬ 
lyte.  Naomi  said.  We  are  commanded  to  keep 
Sabbaths  and  good  days,  on  which  we  may  not 
travel  above  a  thousand  cubits  (a  Sabbath  day’s 
journey).  Well,  says  Ruth,  whither  thou  goest,  I 
will  go.  Naomi  said.  We  are  commanded  not  to 
tarry  all  night  with  the  Gentiles.  Well,  says 
Buth,  where  thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge.  Naomi 
said.  We  are  commanded  to  keep  six  hundred  and 
thirteen  precepts.  Well,  says  Ruth,  whatever  thy 
people  keep,  I  will  keep;  for  they  shall  be  my 
people.  Naomi  said.  We  are  forbidden  to  worship 
any  strange  god.  Well,  says  Ruth,  thy  God  shall 
be  my  God.  Naomi  said,  We  have  four  sorts  of 
deaths  for  malefactors — stoning,  burning,  strang¬ 
ling,  and  slaying  with  the  sword.  Well,  says 
Ruth,  where  thou  diest,  I  will  die.  We  have,  said 
Naomi,  houses  of  sepulchre.  And  there,  said 
Ruth,  will  I  be  buried.” 

We  see  in  the  words  “  Where  thou  diest,  I  will 
die,”  that  Ruth  was  not  going  with  Naomi  simply 
for  a  visit;  but  the  separation  from  Moab  and 
Moab’s  religion  and  friendships  was  a  final  sepa¬ 
ration.  She  had  no  desire  even  that  her  dead 
body  should  be  carried  back  to  her  native  land, 
but  she  wishes  that  it  be  laid  by  the  side  of  Nao¬ 
mi’s  ;  though  I  differ  with  some  writers,  who  see 
ia  this  declaration  the  new  hope  of  a  resurrection 
with  her  loved  mother.  “  The  Lord  do  so  to  me,” 
etc.,  was  a  very  common  form  of  imprecation 
among  tbe  ancients  (1  Sam.  ill.  17,  xxv.  22;  2 
Kings  vi.  31). 

Naomi  seeing  that  Ruth  was  “  steadfastly  mind¬ 
ed  ”  to  go  with  her,  ceased  her  entreaties,  and  the 
two  went  on  together  toward  Bethlehem.  Read 
2  Kings  il.  2-6;  Matt.  xv.  22-28. 

When  a  sinner  turns  about  from  death  and  hell, 
and  makes  the  blessed  ohoioe  for  Christ,  His  ser¬ 
vice,  and  heaven,  he  must  be  steadfastly  minded, 
or  Satan  will  shake  his  decision,  and  tempt  him  to 
turn  back  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world.  The  “J 
v)iU,”  must  be  firm  and  unalterable. 

Vkbsbb  19-22.  This  article  is  already  so  long 
that  I  can  only  very  briefly  call  your  attention  to 
a  few  striking  points  in  these  verses. 

“  So  they  two  went  until  they  came  to  Bethle¬ 
hem.”  Here  we  have  a  picture  of  sweet  fellow¬ 
ship.  So  the  believer  may  walk  with  the  Beloved 
all  the  way,  until  they  come  to  the  city  of  the 
Great  King. 

The  city  was  stirred  with  curiosity  when  Naomi 
DBtumed,  for  she  had  gone  forth  over  ten  years 
before  with  her  husband  and  sons,  with  property 
and  high  expectations ;  but  she  returned  a  ohildlees 
widow,  poor  and  sorrowful.  She  asks  her  old  neigh¬ 
bors  to  call  her  Mara,  signifying  the  bitter,  sorrow¬ 
ing  one,  instead  of  Naomi,  and  then  she  tells  them 
how  the  Lord  had  afflicted  her.  She  does  not 
complain  of  the  Lord,  but  speaks  as  if  she  had 
deserved  His  judgments.  Matthew  Henry  says 
on  tbe  name  of  God,  “Sbaddar,”  which  Naomi 
here  usee,  “  It  is  that  name  of  God  by  which  He 
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IIIHH  UTIIQ !  IIIUSK  UPkOTIIUTl 

“  Id*aat  kuJtoU  U  »•«  M  l»r  IMWUsfuj.' 

—Ba.  M.  OorwSt.  D.  BmU*,  Vto.  '•  ThOr 
B*t  b*  oTWMaaaUd.  Pri«u  ittf  ooap^Uob."-^.  V 
WUtUna,  Jf».  ••  Tb«7  pn  iiiAn>4a4  uttofaUlon.  L. 
Boigt,  Ogtr,  Zaa  '*  8<i wintralnt  ^  T«n  i  h»T» 

Mtlou  l>  twMW  yun'  Mpertaoo*."— L.  B.  BwiU.LfSi, 
MtMk.  “Tkblbtfut  bM  t—ruiU  ifty  p«f  uat.  -/■ 
tiUr.  mrarnduttU.  B  O.  “ 

npplM."— r.  A.  BwOm,  Xalltnriaa,  lU  •  ••  d»r  Mbbbl  It  tb® 
but  to  thU  pKrtbfMaMbntn.  *b4  «»w«lt*»y«uuppH» 
—Sm.  W.  ruui,  AtAm,  dpA"  l)«mbl««  w  «®b»«»  &  «  kw 

Ztbbbtk.”— nu.  funU,  Amiaiamd.  Onl.  •'■abb^bbi 

EPOWB  EEErly  Iwlt#  M  lEff§8®’*»A  CiMF#,  jWfftb 

Oor  tbbbbl  bM  bblU  ap  f»bbUy."--/.  Jf.  Vb^,  Fiji  fcla 
buMbb.  K,  T.  “  Bbtur  plbbHd  tkma  mi.  Wb  b»bta»U|b 
prMibbt  rbTi»»L”-««inr  CM.  lU.  “  TJ.®  f 

Spirit  U  blMtlbf  ®br  bchbbl  with  •  kbowlbdfb  rftbb  Ward  Wb 

BbTbr  had  b«krb.”-A  BamOMa,  Stuaaroma,  OaA  _ 

(tbiaaa  CcBbert  *'  >7  kr  Ua  ahaapaat  pab^tloab  iu 
aublttr.  Qbbbttty,  bad  irraabaay.  Irarjtklaf  Zran^Ual, 
para  and  hblpfaL"  Cliaataa«iM  PMaanti  "  l^aa  « 
iMattoB  hlb  aama  la  bbaabbtlaa  with  aay  8anda7«ikMl  liura. 
tara.  It  lb  bnablbBt  lairaataa  af  Ik  aaobllbnob.  OaaM 
MethwAlati  ••Wbalarar  Mr.  Oaok  pau  hlj  kaad  k  la  g Iraa 
Ukand  anargy."  BaatM  OwaxrecatlaB^at i 
adTartltaa  trat'ifally,  *  Kaorauai  aa,  lag  ta  Saaday-aabaak. 
BalUaiiim  MethwAIstI  “A  laadlag  If  aat  tha  largaat 
pabllabcr  alBnaday-aabaal  aappUaa  aa  tbla  abattsaat.' 
UESSOM  HELPS  kr  kaohara  aad  ubalaia,  la  taa  gradaa. 

Taiakart  Balpa  lla.  k  Ma.  par  yaar. 
sokalara'  Balpi  4Ma.  k  lla.  par  yaar. 

PAPEKS  la  Ira  aradaa,  »a  ,  Mr.,  aad  lla  par  yaar. 
UBKART  BOOKS.  Baprlakatllkli.li  library  baoka. 

MUparkaadrad  Saaipla,  lOa 
MAPS,  SSz4A  Palaatiaa,  Old  at  Saw  Taataaaat.  alaU, 
on  TaU«ri,_i1.M.  ^ 

TEACHERS*  LIBRABY.  Taa  baaka  kr  Jl.no. 
OROANSiSSS.  laiona.  4 aataraa. 4 aata raada.  ^ 
CONCERT  LIBRARY,  llklada:  taapla  aark  kr  Ua. 

BAND  or  HOPE  SUPPLIES,  allkl^.  at  lowaMprkaa. 

•  LargaOluiiratadoatatogM/raa. 

DAVID  0,  OOOK,  46  Adaau  St.,  Chlcac*. 


Sixty-first  Semi-Aimasl  Statsment,  showing  the  coaditioa 
of  the  Company,  Jannary  1,  1^. 

Cssh  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-Insnranee,  •  •  702,988  80 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  140,705  97 

Net  Surplus, .  715,654  89 

Total  Assets,  ...  $2,559,299  16 


MADAGASCAR  MARTYRS. 

A  oorrespondont  of  The  New  York  Times  gives 
the  following  interesting  account  of  the  sufferings 
and  martyrdom  of  the  early  converts  in  Madagas¬ 
car.  Protestant  missions  on  that  island  date  from 
1820,  and  for  the  long  period  of  twenty-five  years 
they  resisted  all  that  a  heathen  queen  could  do  to 
root  the  Christian  religion  out  of  tbe  land.  This 
martyr  history  of  the  Madagascar  Church  reads 
almost  like  a  chapter  from  the  record  of  tbe  prim¬ 
itive  ages  of  Gbristiauity : 

There  is  one  spot  whose  memories  outweigh  a 
thousandfold  all  the  associations  of  the  capital 
put  together.  Just  at  its  southern  extremity,  the 
high  sloping  ridge  upon  which  Antananarivo 
stands  plunges  headlong  down  to  the  plain  In  a 
sheer  precipice  of  stem  gray  granite,  300  feet  in 
height,  which  the  Christian  Hovas  look  upon  with 
the  same  reverence  wherewith  Thermopylm  was 
regarded  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  or  Smitbfield  by 
the  English  Protestants  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
All  around  it  the  houses  of  the  city  seem  to  have 
shrunk  away  as  if  recoiling  from  the  contact  of 
the  accursed  spot.  And  well  they  may,  for  this  is 
the  place  of  public  execution,  the  Tarpeian  Bock 
of  Antananarivo,  from  which  criminals  condemn¬ 
ed  to  death  were  hurled  headlong ;  and  here,  in 
the  evil  days  of  1849,  was  done  a  deed  of  which  a 
few  gray-halred  natives  still  speak  under  their 
breath  with  looks  of  horror. 

During  the  tolerant  reign  of  King  Badama  I.,  a 
man  as  far  in  advance  of  his  age  In  Madagascar 
as  Peter  the  Great  was  in  Russia,  the  progress  of 
Christianity  among  the  Hovas,  if  not  encouraged, 
was  at  least  tacitly  permitted.  But  bis  successor, 
the  grim  Queen  Ranavalomanjaka — who  was  to 
Madagascar  what  Mary  Tudor  was  to  England — 
was  not  long  In  making  up  ber  mind  that  this  new 
and  strange  faith,  which  so  directly  contravened 
all  native  customs  and  traditions,  must  needs  be 
Incompatible  with  that  Instinctive  reverence  for 
established  usages  which  was  the  foundation  stone 
of  her  own  power.  With  this  modem  Semlramls 
to  resolve  was  to  execute.  She  and  Christianity 
could  not  live  together,  and  Christianity  must  go. 

Accordingly,  the  prohibition  of  Christian  preach¬ 
ing  in  1835  was  speedily  followed  by  the  flaming 
out  of  a  persecution  that  waxed  ever  fiercer  and 
fiercer,  till  it  grew  Into  a  sevenfold  furnace  of 
wrath.  Neither  age  nor  sex  was' spared.  Old  men, 
children,  weak  women,  tender  girls,  went  fearless¬ 
ly  to  death.  Insignificance  could  not  shield  the 
peasant  who  tolled  in  the  rice-fields ;  high  birth 
and  long  service  could  not  save  the  noble  who 
8too(l  beside  the  throne.  “  I  must  obey  God  ra¬ 
ther  than  man  In  this  matter,”  said  one  gallant 
fellow,  “  but  I  will  serve  the  Queen  faithfully  nev¬ 
ertheless.”  The  words  were  hardly  spoken  when 
he  was  a  corpse.  And  at  last  there  came  a  day 
when  eighteen  victims  at  once,  among  whom  were 
several  of  the  noblest  names  in  Madagascar,  were 
dragged  before  the  judges  amid  the  yells  of  a 


THE  LATE  FROT.  WILSOH. 

The  Presbyterian  Banner  has  a  full  sketch  of 
the  late  Prof.  Wilson  of  Allegheny : 

At  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the  Seminary, 
he  had  completed  twenty-five  years  of  service  as 
Professor.  An  impromptu  celebration  took  plaoe, 
and  a  valuable  token  of  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  Semina¬ 
ry,  was  presented  to  him.  In  his  reply  he  used 
these  words,  which  are  now  deeply  impressed  up¬ 
on  the  hearts  of  all  who  were  present:  “  'The Lord 
has  kept  me  alive  these  twenty-five  years,  and  I 
am  as  strong  now  as  then.  With  your  kind  words 
to  cheer  me  I  am  ready  for  twenty-five  years  more, 
if  God  shall  spare  me.  I  did  the  full  work  of  a 
Professor  in  the  Seminary  for  three  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  a  year,  and  I  was  never  so  rich  before,  and 
never  expect  to  be  so  rich  again.”  Little  did  he, 
little  dm  any  one,  then  suspect  that  his  work  was 
completed — that  before  the  beginning  of  another 
session  he  would  receive  his  crown. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  not  only  a  professor,  but  also  a 
preacher  of  wondrous  power  and  remarkable  suc¬ 
cess.  His  grandfather,  Thomas  Dill,  was  noted 
for  zealous  piety  and  Importunate  prayer.  He 
went  from  place  to  place  in  Western  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  'Yirglnia,  to  speak  for  Christ  and  to  pray 
for  the  growth  of  grace  in  Christians  and  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  impenitent.  His  daughter,  Jane 
Dill,  Dr.  Wilson’s  mother,  was  a  woman  of  most 
devout  spirit,  and  also  of  great  force  of  character. 
She  dedicatcid  him  to  the  work  of  the  ministry 
from  his  birth.  At  his  baptism  he  was  named 
Samuel  Jennin^,  in  honor  of  the  now  venerable 
Rev.  Samuel  C.  Jennings,  D.D.,  whose  preaching 
and  pastoral  work  had  been  wonderfully  blessed 
In  the  church  of  Washington,  which  he  served  as 
stated  supply  for  a  time.  Though  not  Insensible 
to  the  honor  conferred  upon  her  son  when  he  was 
called  in  extreme  youth  to  a  Professor’s  chair,  she 
insisted  that  he  had  not  been  dedicated  to  this, 
but  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  But  her  desire 
and  expectation  were  to  be  gratified.  Dr.  Wilson 
was  secured  as  a  stated  supply  for  a  time,  anil  the 
Sixth  Church  seemed  to  receive  new  life  at  once. 
The  attendance  increased  rapidly,  the  Word  was 
in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,  Chris¬ 
tians  were  quickened,  ana  many  of  the  impenitent 
were  converted  to  Gk>d..  He  then  became  Its  pas¬ 
tor,  and  continued  to  be  such  until  the  death  of 
Rev.  Dr.  M.  W.  Jacobus,  when  according  to  the 
plan  of  our  Seminaries,  he  became  senior  Profes¬ 
sor  In  the  Seminary,  wbieh  added  so  much  to  his 
cares  that  he  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
church.  .  . 

For  several  months  Dr.  Wilson’s  appearance 
awakened  anxiety  on  the  part  of  those  who  knew 
him  well  imd  observed  him  closely.  He  had  a 
tired  look,  and  walked  with  less  spring  than  was 
his  cuetom.  When  spoken  to  about  the  propriety 
of  taking  a  trip  to  recuperate,  he  replied  that  he 
must  remain  at  home  this  Summer  to  attend  to 
correspondence  with  students,  and  to  have  every¬ 
thing  In  readiness  for  next  session,  but  that  next 
Spring  he  would  go  to  Europe  and  take  hls  daugh¬ 
ters  with  him.  He  delivered  an  qddress  at  the 
Commencement  of  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.,  In 
June,  and  upon  his  return  he  spoke  of  not  being 
well.  At  the  funeral  of  his  oolleagne.  Dr.  Horn- 
blower,  many  noticed  in  him  indications  of  the 
want  of  vigorous  health.  On  Sabbath,  July  15th, 
he  preached  twice  with  great  earnestness  to  the 
church  of  Sewlckley,  in  the  absence  of  the  pastor, 
and  on  the  following  Saturday  he  was  compelled 
to  lie  down  In  bed.  The  disease  preying  upon  him 
was  pronounced  by  his  physician  to  be  typhoid  fe¬ 
ver.  Gradually  he  sank  under  its  power,  until 
Friday,  Aug.  17th,  near  the  hour  of  eleven  A.  M., 
when  he  entered  into  rest. 

In  December,  1859,  Dr.  Wilson  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  H.  Davis.  She 
died  three  years  ago.  He  leaves  to  mourn  his 
death  and  to  imitate  his  example,  one  son  and 
two  daughters,  for  whom  many  prayers  will  ascend 
to  the  mercy-seat.  It  so  ohanoed  that  at  tbe  time 
of  Dr.  Wilson’s  death.  Dr.  Jeffers  was  absent  in 
Europe,  Dr.  Kellogg  in  the  far  West,  and  Dr.  War- 
field  watching  by  a  slok  relative  in  Kentucky. 
Thus  none  of  the  faculty  were  able  to  be  present 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  81,325,000) . ( 

Bonds  and  Mortgage,  being  first  lien  on  Improv¬ 
ed  Beal  Estate  in  tbe  cities  of  Mew  York  and 

Brooklyn .  . 

Loans  on  call,  amply  secured . 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Ofllce  . 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds . 

State  and  City  Bonds . 

Bank  and  Trust  Company’s  Stocks . 

Railroad  Stock.  . 

Balances  in  hands  ot  Agents,  in  course  o(  trans¬ 
mission,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums.... 
Accrued  Interest . 


CONTINBNTAL 

(Fire)  Insurance  Company. 

OmcES,  )  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  >  Brooklyn,  oor.  Court  and  Montague  Sts. 
Buildings :  )  and  Mo.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Reserve  for  relnsoraaee . 8liei8,71T  56 

Reserve  for  all  otRer  claims .  991,980  07 

Capital  paid  la  la  CasR  .  1,000,009  00 

Ret  Sar^as .  1,641,082  97 

Total  Cask  Aaeets,  Jalp  1,  1883 . 84450,060  60 

This  Company  conducts  Its  business  under  tbe  restric¬ 
tions  ot  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  TRe  two  Safotp 
Faa4U  aow  amoaat  to  81,900,000. 


AGCIITC  U/AUTCn  Religious  book,  the 

AOknlu  If  All  I CU  greatest  success  ot  the  year.  Send 
tor  Ulustrated  circular  it  you  want  to  make  money. 

FORSHBB  A  McMAKlN,  Claclaaatl,  ORlo. 


a  C  F  a|TGvdn:':d  I***  ti*®  immensely  popular  book.  Tbs 
Rwtll  I  OLiv-'  oi  all  the  Presidents  of  tneU.S.Complaa 
la  Olio  la^  elegant  illustrated  volume.  The  fastest  selling  book 
R  America.  Immense  prodts  to  Agents.  Every  intelligent  par- 
aoo  wants  It.  Any  one  can  become  a  succesaSiT  agent.  Libaial 
anas  free.  Address  H  allbt  Book  Co..  Purtlattd.  Malna 


THB  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HBADACHK. 

THE  STOMACH,  THE  BOWELS  AMD  THE  LIVER  ARE 
RESPONSIBLE  FOB  EVERY  PANG  THAT  BACKS  THE 
HEAD.  REGULATE,  TOME,  AMD  HARMONIZE  THE  AC¬ 
TION  OF  THESE  ALLIED  ORGANS  WITH  TARRANT’S 
SBLTZBR  APBRIBNT,  AND  YOU  CUBE  THE  COM¬ 
PLAINT  AT  ITS  SOURCE.  SOLD  BY  ALL  DBUOGISTS. 


DISeCTOBS: 

OBO.  T.  HOPS,  Prcsidcat. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vlcc-Prmldcat. 

F.  C.  MOORB,  9d  Vlcc.frcstd«at. 

SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  HIRAM  BARNEY, 

GEORGE  BLISS,  LAWRENCE  TUBNUBE, 

WILLIAM  H.  SWAN.  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  JOHN  L.  BIKER, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

WILLIAM  M.  VAIL,  WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 

THEODORE  I.  BUSTED,  JOHN  H.  EARLS, 

WILLIAM  H.  CASWELL,  RICHARD  A.  MoCUBDY, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD,  ALEXANDER  E.  ORB, 

WH.  H.  RICHARDS,  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 

HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN,  WILUAM  H.  HUBLBUT. 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  EDWARD  MARTIN.  V 

SEYMOUR  L.  BUSTED,  BBADI8H  JOHNSON/ 

HENRY  F.  SPAULDING.  a  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

WILLIAM  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VEBMILYE. 

E.  W.  COBLIE8,  JA<X)B  WENDELL, 

GEORGE  W.  LANE,  JOHN  F.  SLATER, 

JAMES  FRASER,  JOHN  B.  REED. 

CTBUS  PKCK,  Secretary. 

A.  M.  KJBBT,  Sec.  Local  DeparOmeiU. 

B.  V.  i  OWKSEND,  See.  Agemey  DepartMent. 

C,  B.  DUTCBEB,  See.  Brooklyn  Bepartment. 

GEO.  H.  HOPE,  Agency  Manager. 


14tli  ST.,  SIXTH  AVBRVB,  aad  ISth  ST. 
NEW  YORK. 


GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


AMERICAN 
Fire  Insurance  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Organised  1867.] 

No.  120  BROADWAY. 

JAMES  M.  HALSTED,  President. 

DAVID  ADEE,  Sec’y.  W.  H.  CBOLIUS,  Ass’t  Sec'y. 

STATBMKMT,  JULY  1st,  1882. 

dash  Capital . $400,000  00 

Unearned  Premiums  and  other  Ilabllltlea .  US.SSi  M 

Met  BurplOS .  619,078  M 

Total  Asaets . 81,055,827  07 

Policy  holders  In  this  Cempany  have  UrcnzASXS  PnoTlO- 
non  under  tbe  guarantee  ot  tbe  New  York 

SAFBTT  Fnin>  LAW, 

under  which,  in  oaae  of  an  extensive  oonflagration, 

The  Company  CAinioT  be  deatroyed. 

Tbe  Company  cavuot  go  into  tbe  hands  ot  a  Becelver. 

Tbe  Company  oak  pay  more  to  clalmanta  than  it  not 
under  tbe  law. 

The  Oompiuiy  Ctm  pay  all  claims  promptly,  saving  the 
extraordinary  delays  and  expensea  Incident  to  a  Receiver¬ 
ship. 

liie  Company  our  and  does  protect  every  uiiBtTMrKX) 
Policy  holder— and  this  is  ot  vital  Intereat  to  Mortgagees 
and  other  collateral  holders,  who  hare  nninterrupted  in¬ 
demnity. 

ThU  law  U  of  greater  benefit  to  Policy  holders  than  any 
ever  before  enaoM. 

To  Mom  fnU  protaeUon  Jntnr*  in  Ike 

AMERICAN  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  EXTENSIVE  ALTERATIONS  TO 
OUR  BUILDINGS  DUBIMO  JULY  AND  AUGUST,  SPECIAL 
BARGAINS  WILL  BE  OFFERED  DURING  THAT  TIME  IN 
ORDER  THAT  WE  MAY  REDUCE  OUR  STOCK. 


bear  comparison  with  anything  in  Fox’s  “  Book  of 
Martyrs  or  the  annals  of  the  Scottish  Covenant¬ 
ers:  “And  the  eighteen  appointed  to  die,  as  they 
sat  upon  the  ground  surrounded  by  the  soldiers, 
sang  the  hymn 

‘  There  is  a  blessed  land, 

Making  most  glad ; 

There  rest  shall  never  end. 

There  none  be  sad.’ 

And  when  the  sentences  were  all  pronounced,  and 
the  officer  had  gone  back  to  the  place  of  tbe  chief 
authorities,  they  took  those  eighteen  away  to  put 
them  to  death.  They  tied  them  by  the  hands  and 
feet  to  long  poles,  and  carried  them  on  men’s 
shoulders.  And  those  brethren  prayed  and  spoke 
to  tbe  people  as  they  were  being  carried  along. 
And  some  who  looked  upon  them,  said  that  their 
faces  were  like  the  faces  of  angels.  .  .  .  And  as 
they  took  the  four  that  were  to  be  burned  alive  to 
the  places  of  execution,  these  Christians  sang  the 
hymn  ’When  our  hearts  are  troubled,  then  remem¬ 


COLORED  SILKS,  SUCK  SILKS,  SlU  KID 
LISLE  CLOVES,  MILUKEir,  UIER  SOODS,' 
DRESS  ROODS,  SOYS’  CLOTRIRS,  LACES, 
ORDEIWUR,  HOSIERY,  UCE  CORTAIRS,  tc. 

AMD  A  Fm  Lira  OF  GOODS  FOR 

TOURISTS. 


Tbe  request  of  Naomi  that  they  should  return 
8»  tMr  own  land  is  met  with  a  refusal,  and  the 
(RrtsmflTrn  that  they  will  go  with  her  to  her  peo- 
.yle.  In  answer  to  tiiis,  the  mother  tries  to  per- 
^v«<M684hem  that  such  a  step  Is  foolish,  because  if 
■  |h8^yD  with  her,  all  hope  of  any  future  married 
wiU  be  extinguished ;  and  at  the  same 


MAIL  0BDEB8  WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  ATTENTION. 


XUM 
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TH>  raw  Toax  >vAnaBum. 

IM  StTMt. 

AMrl«Mi  Tract  SMletr  BttlkUnc,  Boom  M. 

■■■RT  X.  VIKIiD,  MMar  Mtd  PMprfotar. 

mn :  H  a  Taar,  ia  Adroaea,  FoatafaPald. 
mtnwm  at  the  Poatofflea  at  New  Toik  aa  aeoond-olaaa  mall 

AAwaatlaaaaaKta  10  oenla  a  Uaa— IS  Uaes  to  the  Inoh. 
Om  Uta  VTttlk  Baca,  »  oooti  a  Uoc. 

Om  tBa  MsltUt  Paca«  00  oento  a  line. 

Maniacaa  wad  Paathe,  not  orar  tour  Unaa,  SO  oento, 
aaar  four  Unaa,  10  aanto  a  Una. 

B^Addreaa  atmply  Naw  Tarlt  KwatoceUta,  Bax  B3S0, 
VawTaalu  Bamlt,  In  aU  oaaea,  by  Dntrr,  Moim  Obdkb, 
ar  ■JMiwiBin  LBmn. 


THUESDAY.  AUGUST  30,  1883. 


OONTKNTS  OF  THia  PAFBR. 

PAOB. 

1.  Throocb  Ibleetiiia.  Ongolnca  at  Saratoga.  Why  did 
they  need  the  Pltofaera.  Brenlnga  with  Authors. 

9.  OeUByoMSKllCK:  Fraabyterlantom  on  the  Old  Fron- 
Oar.  The  Situation  In  Baine.  Ambrose  in  Old  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Oommanoement  Weak  at  Cihautauqua.  The 
Ballgions  Press. 

A  annday-achool  Lesson,  by  Bar.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Klttradge. 
Itia  Manhattan  Bye  and  Bar  Hospital.  The  late  Prof. 
Wilson.  Poralgn. 

4.  BntioBiAia:  Oar  Ohuroh  Stallatlos.  Homes  of  our 
Profsasora.  The  Oomto  da  Ohambord.  Our  Unfallen 
Brethren.  Death  of  Bar.  William  M.  Baker.  Bdlto- 
torial  Notes.  Ministers  and  Churches. 

A  The  Call  tor  more  Mlnistora.  The  Mlaeionary  Problem 
In  Bomlsh  Countries.  A  Touching  Appeal  for  a  Mis¬ 
sionary.  The  Children  at  Home. 

T.  Parmer's  Department.  The  Household.  Health  Para¬ 
graphs.  One  thing  and  another. 

A  Letter  from  Boston.  A  Seaside  Besort  In  the  Height  of 
the  Season.  Current  Erento.  Money  and  Business. 


OVB  CmJMCH  BTATTSTICB. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Permanent  Clerk  of 
tbe  Assembly,  we  give  elsewhere  the  annual 
summary  of  our  Church  statistics  in  the  usual 
tabulated  form.  As  will  be  seen,  the  grand  di- 
TWons— the  Synods— are  33,  as  last  year ;  while 
the  Presbytedes  are  increased  by  2,  and  now 
number  182.  These  obey  the  injunction  not  to 
forget  the  assembling  of  themselves  together 
by  meeting  regrul{u*ly  twice  a  year,  and  by  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  well-ordering  of  ministers  and 
churches  as  often  as  necessary.  All  candidates 
for  the  ministry  pass  their  ordeetl,  and  it  is, 
first  and  last,  usually  a  sufficiently  stdct  one. 
Of  accepted  candidates,  the  number  this  year 
is  678,  the  largest  for  the  past  half  dozen  years. 
The  number  still  further  on  the  road  to  the  sa¬ 
cred  calling,  and  entitled  to  exercise  their  gifts 
in  a  restricted  way  as  “  licentiates,”  is  put  down 
at  282,  which  is  slightly  less  than  the  average 
coming  under  this  he^.  The  actual  “licen¬ 
sures  ”  of  the  year  were  167,  a  full  record ;  and 
these  deducted  from  the  former  would  indicate 
that  125  are  included  among  the  “  licentiates  ” 
from  the  year  previous.  A  very  few  go  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  this  incipient  stage  in  the  ministry. 
The  number  of  ordinations  is,  however,  a  full 
average  one  this  year,  and  as  will  be  seen,  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  licensures.  Of  ministers  in  good 
and  regular  standing,  we  now  have  6,218— the 
increase  having  been  a  remarkably  even  one 
year  by  year,  ever  since  the  Reunion,  despite 
all  forebodings  and  theories  to  the  contrary. 
And  all  things  considered  (we  mean  especially 
the  number  of  our  feeble  churches,  some  of 
which  are  laudably  ambitious,  and  hold  out 
the  prospect  of  a  support  they  find  impossible 
— 4c-  Taalizo;_Bt»  -say  all  such  and  other  reasons 
for  the  breaking  of  relations  taken  into  ac¬ 
count),  there  is  certainly  no  great  and  increas¬ 
ing  amount  of  restlessness  on  the  part  of  the 
ministry.  The  number  of  new  pastoral  rela¬ 
tions  entered  into  by  “installation,”  is  given 
at  329.  How  many  of  these  were  inductions  of 
young  men  just  entering  upon  the  relation  for 
the  first  time,  we  have  no  means  of  determin¬ 
ing.  The  number  is,  however,  in  excess  of  the 
“pastoral  dissolutions”  (287)  by  42,  and  the 

dissolutions  ”  are  somewhat  the  highest  re¬ 
corded  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  The 
number  of  ministers  received  from  other  bod¬ 
ies  continues  to  be  large.  This  year  64,  who 
were  educated  and  have  exercised  their  minis- 
try  in  other  relations,  have  knocked  at  our 
Presbyterial  doors  and  been  admitted.  This  is 
about  three  times,  or  nearly  so,  the  number  who 
have  for  one  reason  or  another  shaken  meta¬ 
phorical  dust  from  their  feet  as  a  testimony 
against  us.  Thus  the  gain  is  largely  with  us 
from  this  source.  We,  however,  regard  it  with 
no  special  satisfaction.  There  are  other  and 
kindred  denominations  that  need  the  help  of 
these  detached  outsiders  more  than  we  do ;  and 
then  many  in  our  immediate  communion  hold 
very  strenuously— and  we  are  of  the  number— 
that  a  church  is  bound  to  supply  its  own  min¬ 
istry,  and  is  in  a  bad  way,  and  one  that  calls 
for  immediate  remedy,  when  unable  to  do  so. 
Certainly  we  have  not  come  to  this  pass  yet, 
nor  do  we  forbode  special  danger  from  t.hia 
quarter— that  of  a  dearth  of  American  and 
Presbyterian  youth  seeking  the  highest  of  call¬ 
ings. 

The  total  of  our  ruling  elders  has  apparently 
been  increased  since  1881,  when  their  number 
(16,601)  was  first  recorded,  by  2,485— the  present 
total  being  given  at  18,986.  Whether  these  are 
all  in  service  does  not  appear. 

The  number  of  our  churches,  like  that  of  our 
ministers,  is  a  steadily  growing  one.  Many  of 
them  are  feeble,  and  as  yet  not  equal  to  the 
support  of  a  pastor ;  but  it  is  to  be  said  that 
few  or  none  of  them  have  been  organized  for 
other  than  the  best  of  reasons.  They  are  need¬ 
ed,  as  well  as  called  for,  and  promise  growth 
and  success.  The  total  number  of  our  church¬ 
es  is  now  5,860,  or  642  more  than  our  ministers. 
This  represents  a  gain  during  the  last  eight 
years  of  861  churches,  which  must  be  regarded 
as  a  good  showing  for  Home  Missions.  We 
merely  refer  to  this  period,  as  it  was  in  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  year  that  a  round  6,000  and  upward  was 
reached.  The  number  organized  the  past  year 
is  165 ;  while  for  reasons  of  comity  or  other,  the 
large  number  of  66  have  been  dissolved  during 
the  same  time. 

But  the  return  most  valued  and  scrutinized, 
and  traced  to  its  sources,  will  be  that  of  addi¬ 
tions  on  examination  the  past  year.  It  is  an 
InorccMiDg  total  (32,132),  and  the  largest  since 
1878.  when  the  figures  were  nearly  identical. 
But  our  ministers  and  all  interested  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  churches,  while  giving 
thanks  for  thus  much  of  apparent  fruit,  will 
with  one  accord  confess  their  dissatisfaction 
ftTid  confusion  that  so  few  have  publicly  chosen 
Ahxi.  good  part  which  shall  not  be  taken  from 
them.  This  return,  however,  suffices  to  carry 
our  total  of  communicants  beyond  six  hun- 
ired  thousand.  Thus  we  are  a  host  as  to  num¬ 
ber,  and  in  point  of  wealth,  intelligence,  and 
infiuence,  all  that  can  be  desired  or  coveted. 
How  gre^  and  increasing  is  our  responsibil¬ 
ity  as  a  Church  I  The  number  of  our  Sunday 
School  members  is  put  down  at  663,765,  which 
Is  evidently,  as  compared  with  communicants, 
not  too  large. 

The  year’s  record  of  contributions  to  the 
several  great  benevolent  causes  of  the  Church 
Is  a  good  one— showing  an  advance  in  all  the 
Items.  For  the  first  time  Home  Missions  and 
Foreign  Missions  have  each  expended  a  half 
million  of  dollara-the  former  indeed  $682,368 ; 
wbirii  Is  an  advance  over  last  year  of  no  less 


than  $114,735.  Once  before,  in  1875,  this  Board 
received  a  half  million— to  be  exact  $501,608, 
but  this  was  extraonUnary,  the  amount  falling 
back  to  $314,693  the  next  year.  We  trtDst  the 
present  increase  will  prove  normal,  and  be 
steadily  improved  u^n,  and  throughout  the 
list. 

■•■■a  OF  ovR  PROFsaaoMa. 

The  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  this  city, 
as  our  readers  will  see  by  the  notice  in  another 
column,  will  reopen  on  the  19th  of  September, 
three  weeks  from  yesterday.  Some  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  will  probably  be  on  the  ground  the 
week  before,  though  indeed  we  could  wish  that 
they  might  enjoy  their  vacation  to  the  very  end, 
for  no  men  are  better  entitled  to  it  by  the  hard 
work  they  do  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  the  more 
thoroughly  rested  they  are,  the  fresher  will 
they  come  to  the  duties  of  the  new  academic 
year.  Some  of  them  have  -country  homes,  to 
which  they  retreat  from  the  noise  and  turmoil 
of  the  city.  President  Hitchcock  spends  his 
Summers  near  Fall  River,  Mass.,  on  a  place 
which  he  modestly  calls  The  Farm,  and  which 
was  indeed  a  farm  two  or  three  generations 
ago.  The  dwelling  is  one  of  those  farm-houses 
which  they  built  in  thh  olden  time— large  and 
strong,  whose  timbers  of  oak  have  stood  the 
blasts  of  more  than  a  hundred  Winters,  and 
whose  spreading  gambrel-roof  and  wide  doors 
give  it  a  generous  look,  which  seems  to  say 
that  it  was  the  seat  of  the  old-fashioned  New 
England  hospitality.  The  situation  is  one  of 
great  beauty,  as  the  ground  in  front  slopes 
down  to  a  broad  arm  of  the  sea,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  rises  one  of  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turing  centres  of  the  country.  This  union  of 
two  such  pictures  in  one  view— the  busy  city  on 
one  side  of  a  river,  and  the  quiet  and  peace  of 
the  country  on  the  other— is  rare ;  and  here,  at 
ohee  near  the  busy  world,  and  yet  withdrawn 
from  it,  is  the  very  place  of  retreat  for  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  scholar,  even  if  it  had  not  the  add¬ 
ed  charm  of  domestic  associations,  which  ren¬ 
der  it  tenfold  more  dear.  Dr.  Prentiss  has  had 
for  many  years  a  country  home  in  Dorset,  Vt., 
which  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  thousands 
of  our  readers  with  the  memory  of  the  author 
of  “  Stepping  Heavenward.”  Dr.  Shedd  has  a 
country  place  overlooking  the  Hudson,  and  Dr. 
Hastings  one  at  Oceanic,  on  the  Shrewsbury 
river,  in  New  Jersey.  Dr.  Schaff  is  fond  of 
spending  at  least  a  portion  of  his  Summer  at 
Lake  Mohunk,  in  the  quiet  of  that  most  de¬ 
lightful  retreat ;  while  Dr.  Briggs  lives  at  Pel¬ 
ham  Manor,  in  Westchester  county,  held  thus 
near  the  city,  if  not  by  his  passion  for  work, 
yet  by  the  fact  that  he  does  double  duty,  being 
at  once  Professor  in  the  Seminary  and  editor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly.  Prof.  Brown  is 
now  in  Europe,  but  will  return  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  October. 

THE  COMTE  DE  CHAMBORD. 

Monsigneur  le  Comte  de  Chambord,  the 
French  Bourbon  prince,  died  last  Friday  at 
his  castle  of  Frohsdorf  after  a  few  weeks’  ill¬ 
ness.  He  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  since  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  as  the  legiti¬ 
mate  heir  of  the  throne  of  Prance.  His  history 
is  certainly  remarkable,  and  invested  his  life 
with  an  element  of  romance  and  pathos.  He 
descended  from  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  was 
crowned  king  in  1589,  the  great  king  who  bare¬ 
ly  escaped  assassination  in  the  St.  Baitholo- 
mew  massacre,  and  after  a  brilliant  reign  of 
ten  years  was  assassinated  by  a  fanatic,  though 
he  had  esoaped  nineteen  previous  attempts  up¬ 
on  his  life;  and  his  family  traced  its  lineage 
back  to  'Hugo  Capet,  the  valiant  vassal  who 
seized  the  sceptre  of  France  on  the  death  of 
Louis  the  Slothful,  and  was  crowned  at  Noyon 
A.  D.  987.  Henry  was  a  chlvalric  and  dashing 
soldier  and  successful  ruler,  but  his  reign  was 
in  the  midst  of  religious  contentions  between 
the  Catholica  and  Calvinists,  and  the  former 
carried  their  persecuting  zeal  with  a  high  hand 
and  fierceness  of  temper  and  ferocity  of  act 
which  almost  defy  belief.  Henry’s  family  kept 
the  throne  until  it  was  swept  away  in  the  vor¬ 
tex  of  the  Revolution.  Louis  XIV.  was  his 
grandson,  and  Louis  XV.,  who  was  crowned  in 
1716  when  only  six  years  old,  was  his  great- 
grandson.  Charles  X.,  who  became  king  in 
1830,  was  the  grandson  of  Louis  XV.,  and 
Chambord  was  tbe  grandson  of  Charles  X.  So 
history  leaps  across  generations  in  an  unac¬ 
countable  way. 

This  Henri  de  France,  as  he  was  called,  was 
born  in  Paris  Sept.  29,  1820.  His  father  was 
the  Duo  de  Berri,  and  his  mother  was  Caroline, 
daughter  of  the  Prince  Royal  of  the  Two  Sici¬ 
lies,  who  also  was  a  Bourbon.  His  father  was 
assassinated  some  time  before  Henri  was  born, 
which  event  was  heralded  /by  a  salute  of  twen¬ 
ty-four  cannon.  A  great  crowd  rushed  to  the 
Tuileries,  and  the  infknt  was  held  up  to  their 
admiring  view.  We  are  told  that  “Henry 
XVIII.  had  rubbed  the  young  prince’s  lips 
with  garlic,  and  had  made  him  sip  a  few  drops 
of  wine  a  minute  after  his  birth,  following  the 
example  of  the  father  of  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
in  his  royal  chateau  at  Pau  in  1550.”  The  in¬ 
fant  was  immediately  created  Due  de  Bor¬ 
deaux,  and  Chateaubriand,  the  celebrated  lit- 
erateur,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Hoiy  Land,  and 
brought  back  a  large  supply  of  water  from  the 
Jordan,  in  which  the  “child  of  miracle”  was 
baptized.  The  French  Bourbons  in  their  ela¬ 
tion  subscribed  the  money  to  purchase  for  him 
the  magnificent  Chambord  estate  with  its  cas¬ 
tle,  which  was  over  a  thousand  years  old.  He 
was  brought  up  with  the  tenderest  solicitude, 
and  treated  as  a  king  almost  from  his  cradle. 
The  revolution  of  1830  cost  Charles  X.  his 
throne,  but  he  took  the  precaution  to  abdicate 
in  favor  of  this  boy,  then  ten  years  old,  and 
ordered  the  Orleans  prince,  who  had  previous¬ 
ly  resigned  his  rights  to  the  succession,  to  pro¬ 
claim  the  accession  of  Henry  V.  But  Louis 
Phillipe  had  no  idea  of  letting  a  throne  slip 
through  his  fingers  into  the  possession  of  a 
beardless  boy,  and  the  ex-King  with  his  daugh¬ 
ter  and  grandson  sorrowfully  departed,  so  poor 
that  they  were  obliged  to  sell  old  plate  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  their  journey.  But  Charles 
threw  back  the  prediction  to  his  followers 
“  This  boy  shall  one  day  return  to  you.”  The 
faithful  Bourbons  clung  to  this  prophecy  as 
though  it  had  been  inspired. 

The  prince  studied  under  the  best  teachers, 
travelled,  associated  with  the  leaders  of  his 
party,  and  grew  up  cultivated  and  accomplish¬ 
ed.  He  stayed  at  Rome  studying  art  and  his¬ 
tory,  and  mingling  with  the  celebrities  who  as¬ 
sembled  there,  until  Louis  Phillipe  threatened 
the  Pope  should  he  harbor  the  Bourbon  exile 
longer.  Then  he  lived  for  a  time  in  Belgrave 
Square  in  London,  which  became  the  Mecca  of 
the  LegdtiifiiBts.  In  1844  he  married  the  arch¬ 
duchess,  Marie  Therese,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Modena,  and  went  to  live  at  his  castle 
at  Frohsdorf.  The  Archduchess  was  two  years 
his  senior,  and  em  accomplished  woman  who 
was  greatly  admired;  but  the  marriage  was 
without  issue.  The  revolution  of  1848,  which 
dethroned  Louis  Phillipe,  surprised  Henry, 
who  was  not  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
and  he  saw  the  Republic  quickly  disso  Ive  into 
the  Empire  of  Napoleon  HE.  There  was  no¬ 
thing  left  to  him  but  to  wait  and  nurse  his  ex¬ 
pectations.  'When  the  Germans  overran  France 
in  1870,  he  issued  a  proclamation  promising  to 
expel  the  invaders ;  but  it  attracted  no  atten¬ 
tion,  and  a  subsequent  proclamation  to  the 


courts  of  Europe  fell  dead  on  ears  thaty  jre 
deaf.  In  1871  he  published  an  address  to  ihe 
people  of  France,  telling  them  that  the  Bi  ur- 
bons  were  not  so  black  as  they  had  been  pa  nt- 
ed,  and  promising  all  sorts  of  good  things ;  i>ut 
it  had  no  effect.  The  people  had  outgroxi  »  a 
rule  of  that  sort.  Another  effort  was  mad  ^ 
1873  to  secure  his  recognition;  but  that  i  & 
was  equally  futile.  There  was  then  not^ffig 
left  but  resignation  to  the  inevitable.  He  sul¬ 
lenly  and  sadly  yielded  his  rights,  such  as  they 
were,  to  the  Comte  de  Paris,  of  the  Orleans 
family,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  castle,  with 
a  thousand  years  of  history  to  rest  his  head 
upon  and  then  to  die.  His  death  is  not  only 
the  departure  of  a  man,  but  the  end  of  a  fami¬ 
ly  which  has  figrured  for  centuries  in  the  afhirs 
of  Europe,  and  gained  for  itself  a  name  of  re¬ 
proach.  Henry  was  an  intense  and  almost 
bigoted  Catholic,  and  one  reason  of  his  unpop¬ 
ularity  with  the  French  people  was  their  dread 
of  the  Pope,  whom  they  knew  too  well.  He 
left  a  part  of  his  property  to  the  Pope,  and  was  I 
attended  by  a  confessor,  who  as  he  was  dying,  I 
solemnly  said:  “Son  of  St.  Louis,  ascend  to 
God.”  Henry’s  only  title  to  rule  was  inherit¬ 
ed.  He  showed  no  kingly  qualities.  He  per¬ 
formed  no  royal  act ;  and  in  an  age  when  peo¬ 
ple  look  for  personal  abilities  and  character 
and  achievement,  instead  of  genealog^icaT  de-  j 
scent— an  age  which  follows  Thiers  and  Gam- 
betta  and  Gladstone  and  Bright — the  Comte 
de  Chambord  had  no  foothold.  | 

OVR  VNFAVLEN  BRETHREN. 

The  last  Examiner  refers  to  The  Evanoilist 
and  several  of  its  contemporaries,  as  follows : 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  the  editors  o(  ail  the  Pedo- 
baptist  Journals  are  rushing  to  the  defence  of  Professor 
Briggs.  Last  week  we  gave  our  readers  what  Th4 
Etamoeust  had  to  say,  and  now  The  (Christian  at  Work 
and  The  Independent  fall  into  line.  Both  of  these  es¬ 
teemed  oontemporarlee  assure  The  Examiner  that  it  is 
quite  in  the  wrong,  and  that  Profewor  Briggs  is  wholly 
right  in  his  opinion  that  Baptists  would  have  perseout- 
ed  it  they  had  had  the  poWer.  The  Isdependent  is 
good  enough  to  warn  us  that  if  we  tackle  the  Professor 
in  the  matter  of  Baptist  history,  wo  are  likely  to  get  the 
worst  of  ft.  We  are  willing  to  believe  him  a  perfect  Go¬ 
liath  of  erudition,  and  cheerfully  confess  our  compara¬ 
tive  ignorance ;  but  David  in  a  good  cause  was  more 
than  a  match  for  Goliath,  and  perhaps  we  shall  not 
come  off  so  badly,  after  all.  But  we  submit  that  the 
question  is  not  as  to  the  learning  of  Professor  Briggs : 
it  is  a  question  about  certain  facts.  To  declaim  abopt 
what  Baptists  would  have  done,  is  silly.  What  have 
Baptists  done  and  taught  7  is  the  only  question  worth 
discussing.  We  maintain  that  these  three  things  are 
indisputable  facts  of  history ;  1,  Baptists  never  perse¬ 
cuted  ;  2,  Baptists  never  advocated  persecution  or  de¬ 
fended  persecutors ;  8,  Baptists  were  the  earliest,  and 
have  been  the  most  consistent,  champions  of  complete 
relig;ious  liberty.  We  have  not  merely  asserted  these 
facts,  but  have  given  proof  of  them  from  authentic 
documents.  As  yet  no  evidence  is  forthcoming  to  dis¬ 
prove  these  propositions,  and  the  unsupported  asseiv 
tions  of  the  most  phenomenally  learned  scholar  are  of 
no  value  in  establishing  a  question  of  fact. 

The  three  points  of  our  contemporary  are 
but  three  strings  for  harping  upon  the  darling 
theory  that  the  Baptists  were  the  champions 
of  religious  liberty.  Who  then  were  the  Bap¬ 
tists,  and  when  did  they  enter  into  history? 
The  standard  of  the  Baptist  preachers  of  lib¬ 
erty  was  raised,  according  to  our  contempo¬ 
rary,  in  Switzerland.  But  the  Baptiste  never 
had  a  chance  to  persecute  in  that  favored  land ; 
they  were  in  need  of  toleration  for  themaelves. 
Those,  however,  who  were  called  Gatabeptists 
in  Switzerland,  were  called  Anabaptists  M  Ger-  j 
many ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the 
two  chief  plaoes  where  ihe  Aqabftptisttgj||||||U 
temporary  power — Mfillhausen  and  MtuSsH^ 
to  bring  to  mind  the  most  revolting  persecution 
the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  And  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  British  Bap¬ 
tists  were  not  such  lambs  as  the  darling  theory 
requires.  It  was  not  without  reason  that  the 
Baptist  assemblies  were  closely  watched  by  the 
authorities  of  England  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  civil  wars. 

We  have  made  no  complaint  against  the 
Baptists ;  we  most  heartily  unite  with  our  con¬ 
temporary  in  honoring  the  few  noble  spirits 
that  appeared  among  the  Anabaptists  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  British  Baptists  in  the 
Commonwealth  times.  But  our  contemporary 
should  not  shut  its  eyes  so  sturdily  against 
light  and  knowledge.  The  peculiar  Baptist 
principles  are :  Immersion  is  the  only  mode  of 
baptism,  and  none  but  Baptists  have  been  bap¬ 
tized,  and  have  a  right  to  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
These  principles  of  exclusion  do  not  harmonize 
with  complete  religious  liberty  or  Christian 
charity.  To  unbaptize  and  unchurch  the  great 
Christian  world  of  all  the  centuries— to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation  anti- 
Christian— as  the  Baptists  have  done,  is  hardly 
to  advance  in  the  broad  highway  of  charity 
and  freedom. 

Our  contemporary  should  have  added  a  fur¬ 
ther  specification  by  way  of  putting  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ones  “  past  all  controversy,”  viz :  4,  Bap¬ 
tists  do  not  partake  of  the  infirmities  common 
to  the  race — they  did  not  “  fall  in  Adam  ” ;  and 
hence  the  burden  of  the  New  Testament— its 
constant  exhortations  to  charity  and  love- 
have  no  pertinence  as  regards  Baptists. 

DEATH  OF  REV.  WllAJAM  H.  RAKER. 

We  have  more  deaths  of  well  known  minis¬ 
ters  to  record.  Dr.  William  M.  Baker  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  died  on  the  20th  of  August.  As  is  general¬ 
ly  known,  he  was  the  worthy  son  of  the  oele- 
brated  preacher  and  evangelist  Daniel  Baker 
—a  man  everywhere  known  and  infiuential  in 
the  Southwest  of  a  generation  ago.  Dr.  Baker’s 
early  ministry,  after  graduating  at  Princeton, 
was  also  in  that  region — mainly,  if  not  wholly# 
in  Galveston  and  Austin,  Texas— until  some 
time  during  the  war.  Removing  to  the  North 
in  1865,  he  first  held  a  pastoral  relation  in 
Zanesville  for  some  years,  then  in  Philadelphia 
for  about  two  years,  and  removed  thence  to 
Boston,  where  he  has  since  lived.  His  ministry 
in  these  several  cities,  and  especially  in  the 
last  named,  was  marked  by  great  earnestness 
and  a  good  degrree  of  success.  He  habitually 
worked  quite  up  to  the  measure  of  his  strength 
and  beyond  it,  so  that  the  last  years  of  his  life 
have  been  saddened  by  frequent  periods  of 
prostration  and  much  suffering.  Beloved  as  a 
minister  and  pastor,  he  was  also  quite  success¬ 
ful  in  another  sphere.  His  name  is  known  to 
the  general  public  as  the  author  of  several  nov¬ 
els.  His  initial  volume  was  not  however  all  ro¬ 
mance.  (Suite  otherwise.  It  is  a  veritable  his¬ 
tory,  scarce  iy  disguised  by  a  thin  garb  of  ficti¬ 
tious  names  and  places.  We  of  course  refer  to 
“Inside,”  which  first  appeared  as  a  serial  in 
Harper’s  Weekly,  and  was  subsequently  still 
more  widely  read  In  book  form  as  a  vivid  and 
true  picture  of  life  in  portions  of  the  South 
just  before  and  during  the  war.  Writing  from 
the  “Inside,”  the  author  being  still  in  the 
South,  he  has  left  on  record  matter  which  may 
not  be  overlooked  by  the  well  furnished  histo¬ 
rian.  “  The  'Virginians  in  Texas,”  and  perhaps 
other  writings  are  in  the  same  vein,  while  of 
ventures  quite  out  in  the  broad  field  of  ro¬ 
mance,  “  The  New  Timothy  ”  and  “  His  Majes¬ 
ty  Myself  ”  were  Dr.  Baker’s  most  suooewful 
volumes.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  all  he  wrote 
he  never  forgot,  or  desii^  to  forget,  that  he 
was  a  minister.  His  books  have  the  merit  of 
an  evident  “  tendency.”  The  good — some  per¬ 
haps  might  even  call  it  morbid— conscienoe  of 
the  disciple  is  apparent  in  all  he  wrote. 


EDITORUL  NOTES. 

It  appears  that  the  reported  discovery  of  the 
original  Hebrew  manuscript  of  a  part  of  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  in  the  Arabian  desert  by 
Mr.  Shapira,  a  Jew  of  Jerusalem,  proves  to  be 
far  less  valuable  than  was  claimed.  It  will  be 
remember^  that  the  twenty-five  sheepskins, 
which  had  every  appearance  of  great  antiquity, 
were  offered  for  sale  to  the  British  Museum  for 
£1,(XK),(K)0.  Mr.  Gladstone  requested  Dr.  Gins¬ 
berg,  a  distinguished  Hebrew  scholar,  to  ex¬ 
amine  these  manuscripts  and  report  as  to  their 
value.  He  has  examined  them  and  translated 
them  into  English,  and  they  have  been  care¬ 
fully  studied  by  other  savants,  M.  Clermont 
G^nneau,  a  French  scholar  of  note,  among  the 
r^t.  And  the  conclusion  to  which  they  have 
beep  forced  is  that  the  “find ”  is  a  fraud,  the 
ink  With  which  the  characters  are  made  being 
not  over  ten  years  old.  They  have  also  made 
^n  investigation  of  the  finder’s  career,  which  it 
is  said  strengthens  their  conviction  that  the  al¬ 
leged  discovery  is  a  very  Well  managed  deceit. 
The  report  of  Dr.  Ginsberg  will  be  looked  for 
with  interest,  as  this  ^apira  is  the  man  who 
discovered  the  Moabite  stones  which  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government  was  led  to  buy  at  a  large 
lirice  a  few  years  ago. 

There  have  been  an  unusual  number  of  dis¬ 
asters  and  visitations  this  year,  and  the  ele¬ 
ments  have  played  sad  havoc  with  human 
property  and  life.  The  latest  calamity  occur¬ 
red  in  Minnesota  last  Tuesday  evening,  Aug. 
21,  when  a  cyclone  swept  over  three  or  four 
counties  in  Southern  Minnesota.  It  struck  a 
portion  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  and  swept  al¬ 
most  everything  before  it ;  and  in  ten  minutes 
over  300  houses  were  destroyed,  and*200  were 
injured.  In  one  district  occupied  by  working 
people,  all  the  buildings  were  swept  away,  and 
there  is  not  enough  of  the  material  left  to  build 
a  shed.  A  Methodist  and  a  Congregational 
church  were  damaged,  a  bridge  was  wrecked, 
a  railway  train  was  biown  over,  mills  have  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  elevators  are  in  ruin.  The  wind 
plowed  its  devastating  course  through  the  tier 
of  counties  beyond,  destroying  houses,  and 
barns,  and  crops,  and  cattle,  and  killing  a 
number  of  people.  Over  thirty  lives  were  lost, 
and  twice  that  number  were  injured,  and  the 
loss  of  property  exceeds  a  half  million  dollars. 
A  tornado  struck  six  miles  from  Rochester  only 
a  few  weeks  ago,  and  the  recurrence  of  such  a 
visitation  has  produced  a  profound  feeling  of 
insecurity.  The  generous  people  of  the  “West 
are  subscribing  prompt^  and  liberally  for  the 
sufferers,  many  of  whom  lost  nearly  every¬ 
thing.  The  worst  of  calamities  is  that  they 
cannot  be  foreseen  and  provided  against.  The 
sufferers  deserve  the  hearty  sympathy  of  all 
who  have  escaped  from  that  and  similar  visita¬ 
tions.  _ 

An  Episcopal  clergyman  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
having  a  candidate  for  baptism  in  the  form  of 
immersion,  applied  for  the  use  of  the  baptiste¬ 
ry  in  one  of  the  Baptist  churches  of  the  city — 
and  with  this  result,  if  we  may  believe  the  pa¬ 
pers  :  Dr.  J.  P.  Boyce,  a  member  of  this  church, 
and  a  good,  non-persecuting,  regular  Baptist, 
objected  “  on  the  ground,  first,  that  the  Epis¬ 
copal  minister  in  question  has  never  been  or¬ 
dained  according  to  the  Scriptures ;  we  require 
a  Presbytery  of  elders  to  ordain ;  he  has  been 
ordained  by  one  man ;  having  departed,  there¬ 
fore,  from  apostolic  practice,  he  is  not  in  apos¬ 
tolic  succession,  whatever  he  may  claim ;  sec¬ 
ond,  he  has  no  right  to  baptize,  because  he  has 
never  been  baptized  himself;  and  third,  he 
frif°  "  "bin**  would  not  raolpro. 

cate.”  At  any  rate  we  must  admire  Dr.  Boyce’s 
consistency.  He  evidently  knows,  or  thinks  he 
knows,  just  where  he  stands ;  and  withal,  our 
disappointed  Episcopal  brother  comes  off  a 
good  deal  instructed. 

Dr.  R  W.  Patterson  of  Chicago  returned 
home  this  week,  after  spending  a  fortnight  in 
and  about  New  York— as  always,  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  usually  good  health.  Finding  our 
own  churches  mostly  closed,  he  attended  the 
Church  of  the  Strangers  (Dr.  Deems’)  on  Sab¬ 
bath  morning,  and  there  made  one  of  a  large 
congregation,  who  listened  to  Rev.  Dr.  Cfiapp 
of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society. 
We  have  Dr.  Patterson’s  assurance  that  the 
Secretary  preached  with  very  great  acceptance. 
And  it  hence  occurs  to  us  as  we  write  that  there 
might  be  found  sound  Presbyterianism  enough 
in  Dr.  Clapp’s  well-favored  make-up,  to  consti¬ 
tute  him  a  fair  average  candidate  for  the  va¬ 
cant  pulpit  of  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson. 

President  Gregory  kept  h  is  eyes  and  ears  open 
while  recently  at  “the  old  frontier,”  and  he 
elsewhere  makes  some  suggestions  well  worth 
heeding.  N o  aid  is  so  wisely  and  advantageous¬ 
ly  bestowed  as  that  which  helps  those  in  tem¬ 
porary  need  to  help  themselves.  That  the 
I  Presbyterian  enterprises  in  Omaha  and  that 
'  region  generally  have  a  grand  field  and  an  as¬ 
sured  future,  and  will  abundantly  and  soon  re¬ 
pay  into  the  general  treasury  of  the  Church 
any  gifts  they  may  now  receive,  goes  without 
saying.  Not  one  of  them  will  fall  back  in  the 
class  which  cry  “  Give,  give,”  year  and  decade 
out  and  in.  Once  fairly  on  their  feet,  these 
churches  will  prove  more  than  self-sustaining : 
they  will  give  generously  to  others  in  need. 
The  call  to  help  them  is  therefore  quite  accord¬ 
ant  with  the  best  economy  of  resources. 

Another  disgraceful  outbreak  against  the 
Jews  took  place  at  Egerszag,  Hungary,  last 
Friday  and  Saturday.  Two  thousand  peasants 
took  part  in  the  riot,  crying  “  Murder  all  Jews.” 
The  troops  were  unable  to  suppress  the  riot 
until  the  ringleaders  had  done  their  work. 
According  to  the  reports,  346  houses  were  plun¬ 
dered  and  wrecked  by  the  mob,  and  twenty- 
eight  persons  were  killed.  In  other  places 
there  have  been  repeated  Jew-baitings,  and  at 
Berchadi  eighty  houses  owned  by  Jews  have 
been  robbed  and  burned,  leaving  their  inmates 
penniless  and  without  sheiter.  Such  crimes  as 
these  deserve  the  severest  punishment,  and  it 
is  amazing  that  their  occurrence  is  possible  in 
a  country  which  ciaims  to  be  both  civilized 
and  Christian. _ 

The  Protestant  missionaries  in  China  for¬ 
warded  in  Aprii  of  this  year  a  petition,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
against  the  opium  trade.  It  carried  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-nine  signatures.  Four  Eng¬ 
lish  and  two  American  missionaries  refused  to 
sign  it.  Two  of  the  former  were  opposed  to 
the  petition,  and  one  did  not  like  the  form  of 
it.  All  the  German  missionaries  signed  it. 
The  Americans  who  held  off  did  so  because 
they  thought  it  not  proper  that  they  should,  as 
American  subjects,  sign  a  document  addres^ 
to  the  British  Government. 

"We  learn  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  of  Relief  (Dr.  Hale),  that  this 
agency  is  now  greatly  straitened.  About  $16,- 
000  will  be  needed  for  the  month  of  September. 
'Without  funds  the  expected  appropriations 
oannot  be  made,  and  much  suffering  would  fol¬ 
low  any  failure.  We  are  sure  that  attention 
only  needs  to  be  called  to  the  matter,  as  on  our 
fifth  page.  _ 

Bev.  E.  P.  Hammond  preached  three  times 
in  one  ot  the  prominent  Baptist  churches  of 
Jersey  City  on  Sunday  last,  and  at  the  close 
about  fifty  manifested  their  interest  in  the  sub- 
j^  of  religion. 


Mr.  William  Shaw,  who  for  thirty  years  was 
a  well  known  merchant  of  this  city,  died  at  his 
hqme  near  Belfast,  Ireland,  on  Augrust  12,  in 
the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Wight,  Sturgis  &  Shaw, 
and  later  of  Sturgis,  Shaw  &  Co.,  importers  of 
Irish  linens.  About  1865,  having  made  a  hand¬ 
some  fortune  in  this  country,  Mr.  Shaw  return¬ 
ed  to  Ireland.  He  was  a  man  of  much  Chris¬ 
tian  and  social  worth,  and  many,  especially 
among  former  members  of  the  old  Mercer- 
street  Church,  of  which  he  was  long  a  promi¬ 
nent  and  liberal  member,  will  feel  saddened 
now  that  his  kindly  face  has  vanished  from 
mortal  sight.  He  was  warmly  attached  to  his 
last  American  pastor,  Dr.  R.  R.  Booth. 

The  public  are  advised  from  the  great  grain- 
bearing  Northwest  that  the  marked  feature  of 
the  past  week  has  been  the  very  favorable, 
even  brilliant,  weather  for  securing  the  Spring 
wheat  harvest  in  all  that  region.  Since  the 
disastrous  local  visitation  at  Rochester,  Minn., 
on  the  evening  of  the  21st,  there  had  been  no 
storms,  and  harvesting  has  progressed  satis¬ 
factorily  in  every  respect  And  we  are  assured 
from  sources  likely  to  be  thoroughly  informed 
that  both  as  regards  quality  and  quantity,  the 
crop  will  exceed  that  of  1882. 

The  next  session  of  the  German  (Presbyteri¬ 
an)  School  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  will  begin  Thurs¬ 
day,  Sept.  6th,  1883.  The  friends  of  the  School 
will  be  as  gratified  to  learn  as  the  directors  are 
to  be  able  to  announce,  that  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Mc¬ 
Clelland,  until  recently  pastor  of  the  Fort 
Greene  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
has  accepted  the  chair  of  (Church  History  in 
the  School,  and  will  enter  upo$  its  duties  at  or 
near  the  opening  of  the  next  session.  We  are 
assured  that  the  prospect  for  new  students  is 
unusually  encouraging.  Every  chair  in  the  in¬ 
stitution  is  now  filled. 

The  clerical  season  at  Saratoga  has  been  a 
very  full  one  this  year,  as  Dr.  (Duyler  writes. 
Several  of  our  Theological  Seminaries  have 
also  been  represented— Auburn,  Chicago,  and 
now  Union  in  the  person  of  Professor  Briggs, 
among  others.  Thus  the  sessions  to  open 
shortly  will  be  carried  on  with  vigor.  There 
is  hard  work  ahead  for  our  beloved  theologi- 


4  FARILT  GATHERING. 

The  six  surviving  sons  of  the  late  John  Kendall 
of  Volney,  N.  Y.,  met  in  their  native  place  Aug. 
11th,  and  all  worshipped  In  the  “  old  church  on 
the  hill  ”  the  next  day  (Sunday),  when  Rev.  John 
F.  Kendall,  D.D.,  of  La  Porte,  Ind.,  the  youngest 
brother,  preached  in  the  morning,  and  the  Rev. 
Henry  Kendall,  D.D.;  of  New  York,  in  the  evening. 

It  was  thirty  years  since  these  brothers  last 
met,  on  which  occasion  the  entire  family  of  twelve 
children  were  together  for  the  first  and  only  time, 
the  older  ones  having  been  married  and  gone 
from  under  the  paternal  roof  before  the  younger 
ones  were  born.  The  average  age  of  these  six 
surviving  brothers  is  sixty-five  years ;  that  of  the 
six  that  have  died  was  about  sixty-eight.  Three 
of  these  averaged  eighty  years,  which  was  also 
the  father’s  age  when  he  died. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  secure  such  a  gather¬ 
ing  where  the  parties  are  all  (as  in  this  Instance) 
yet  busy  men,  and  reside  in  different  and  distant 
States.  Unforeseen  obstacles  and  vicissitudes  in¬ 
tervene.  Thus,  after  the  appointment  for  this 
family  meeting  w«ls  made,  one  brother  was  thrown 
from  his  carriage  by  a  frightened  horse  and  badly 
bruised;  another  was  thrown  from  and  buried 
beneath  a  load  of  bay  overturned  on  a  hillside, 
and  the  wife  of  another  fell  down  a  fiight  of  stairs 
in  Chicago,  and  thus  came  very  near  requiring  the 
absence  of  her  husband.  But  after  all  they  were 
able  to  meet  as  proposed,  yet  doubtless  (one  of 
them  suggests)  for  the  last  time  on  earth. 


iHiitistcrs  CHurefies* 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Amhbbst. — Rev.  W.  R.  Scarritt  has  removed  to 
Amherst,  Mass.,  from  Wanego,  Kansas.  His  cor¬ 
respondents  will  please  note  the  change. 

New  Milfobd.  —  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Bonar,  after 
a  pastorate  of  more  than  thirteen  years,  during 
which  he  has  neglected  to  take  the  usual  vaca¬ 
tions,  now  finds  it  necessary  to  resign  in  order  to 
rest  and  recuperate. 

NEW  YORK. 

Buffalo. — Prof.  T.  Snyder,  late  of  Watertown, 
Wis.,  has  removed  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  should 
be  addressed  accordingly. 

Boonville. — Sabbath  before  last  this  congrega¬ 
tion  were  privileged  to  hear  the  voice  of  their  for¬ 
mer  pastor,  Bev.  John  R.  Lewis,  now  pastor  in 
Middletown.  The  discourse  was  one  which  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  all  who  heard  it. 

Jamestown.  —  This  congregation  has  given  a 
call  to  Mr.  Charles  D.  Barrows  of  the  last  class  of 
Auburn  Seminary,  which  has  been  accepted,  and 
he  has  entered  upon  his  ministry  with  them  under 
fiattering  auspices. 

Clabkson. — Rev.  Charles  Johnson  and  wife,  for¬ 
merly  of  this  place,  now  of  Smyrna,  Chenango 
county,  have  been  visiting  their  old  friends,  who 
were  gratified  to  again  bear  the  Gospel  from  bis 
lips. 

Clyde. — Some  four  years  ago  the  ladies  of  this 
congregation,  finding  that  the  cushions  of  the 
church  were  infested  with  moths,  advertised  for  a 
remedy.  Numerous  responses  were  received,  rec¬ 
ommending  various  cures,  none  of  which  have 
cleared  the  field  of  the  pests.  At  last  they  have 
discarded  the  old  cudbions  and  obtained  new. 

Caledonia. — A  large  congregation  assembled 
Sabbath  before  last  to  listen  to  a  discourse  from 
Rev.  John  P.  Campbell,  pastor  of  Faith  Chapel, 
Baltimore,  who  is  spending  his  vacation  with  his 
venerable  father.  Elder  Peter  P.  Campbell.  He 
was  assisted  in  the  service  by  one  of  the  compan¬ 
ions  of  his  boyhood.  Rev.  Simon  J.  McPherson, 
D.D.,  of  Chicago.  This  church  has  done  incalcu¬ 
lable  good  by  giving  these  two  strong  and  grow¬ 
ing  men  to  the  Gospel  ministry. 

Geneseo. — The  pastor  of  this  church.  Rev.  J.  E. 
Kittredge,  is  the  secretary  of  the  Chautauqua 
Arcbesological  Museum,  and  few  are  so  well  qual¬ 
ified  for  the  position,  his  taste  and  studies  having 
for  many  years  been  to  an  unusual  exteut  in  this 
line.  A  recent  number  of  the  Chautauqua  Herald 
says  of  him,  he  “  made  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  addresses  of  the  season.  The 
address  was  modestly  called  a  report,  but  it  was 
in  fact  a  lecture  of  great  value.” 

Junius. — Phis  pulpit  will  be  vacant  in  October, 
Rev.  Silas  McKinney  having  given  notice  to  tbe 
congregation  of  his  purpose  to  take  a  year’s  rest, 
with  a  view  to  recover  from  the  lingering  effects 
of  a  long  and  severe  sickness  last  Winter.  He 
will  then  have  served  this  ohurch  very  acceptably 
nearly  four  years  and  a  half.  His  ministry  began 
in  1847,  as  a  missionary  to  Southern  Africa.  After 
a  service  of  sixteen  years,  during  which  time  he 
once  returned  on  account  of  health,  the  climate 
compelled  him  to  abandon  tbe  field.  He  spent 
the  Fall  and  Winter  of  1863-4  in  the  employ  of  the 
American  Board,  in  addressing  churches  and  other 
religious  bodies  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 
The  next  three  years  he  was  incapacitated  by  sick¬ 
ness  for  work.  Since  then  he  has  been  engaged, 
as  health  would  permit,  in  the  active  duties  of  tbe 
pastorate.  His  home  for  the  year  to  come,  after 
leaving  here,  will  be  in  Fairport,  Monroe  county, 
N.  Y. 

Roohesteb.— The  congregation  of  the  Third 
Church  held  a  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening  of 
last  week  to  inspect  the  plans  of  their  chapel, 
which  had  been  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
building  committee.  It  was  decided  to  invite 
bids  and  proceed  to  build,  provided  the  cost 
would  not  exceed  $25,()(X).  The  chapel  will  front 
on  Meigs  street  49  feet,  with  a  depth  of  101  feet. 
The  style  is  early  English,  quite  elaborately  orna¬ 
mented  ;  to  be  built  of  blue  stone,  hammer  dress¬ 
ed  ;  two  stories,  the  main  audience-room  on  the 
second  floor,  44x80  feet,  and  30  feet  high,  twenty- 
tour  steps  above  the  sidewalk.  The  architect  is 
John  R.  Church  of  Rochester. 

Mabathoti. — In  the  evening  ot  Aug.  19th  a  spe¬ 
cial  communion  service  was  held  In  a  private 
house  on  account  of  two  invalids.  Six  individ¬ 
uals,  the  parents  and  four  adult  children,  were  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  church.  One  was  baptized.  Tbe 


services  were  very  Interesting,  and  after  three 
ministers  present  had  expressed  themselves,  and 
just  before  tbe  closing  hymn,  a  good  elder  could 
not  refrain  from  adding  a  few  words  of  loving 
sympathy  to  the  affiicted  one.  These  additions 
are  very  encouraging  to  the  people  and  pastor, 

Bev.  J.  F.  McLaury,  who  has  received  ten  into  his 
charge  since  entering  on  this  field  last  May.  Sev¬ 
eral  more  have  expressed  their  wish  to  unite  at 
the  next  communion,  in  October.  i.  w. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Dissolution.— At  a  special  meeting  of  New 
Castle  Presbytery  held  in  Wilmington  Aug.  23d, 
the  pastoral  relation  between  Rev.  David  Conway 
and  the  church  at  Snow  Hill,  Md.,  was  dissolved, 
and  Mr.  Conway  dismissed  to  Huntington  Pres¬ 
bytery. 

Philadelphia. — Dr.  William  P.  Breed,  pastor 
of  the  West  Spruce-street  Presbyterian  Church, 
was  a  sojourner  at  Clifton  Springs  for  several 
weeks — this  much  to  the  benefit  of  his  general 
health,  we  are  glad  to  say. 

OHIO. 

Sand  Hollow. — The  Rev.  Edward  W.  Fisher, 
late  of  Eldred,  N.  Y.,  has  changed  bis  postoffice 
to  Sand  Hollow,  Morgan  county,  Ohio,  having  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  charge  of  the  “  Bristol  ”  and 
“  Cross-Roads  ”  Presbyterian  churches  in  Morgan 
county. 

Pbesbyteby  of  Chillicothe. — At  a  pro  re  nata 
meeting  of  this  Presbytery,  the  pastoral  relation 
of  Rev.  D.  L.  Chapin  with  the  Kingston  Church 
was  dissolved.  He  accepts  a  unanimous  call  to 
the  church  at  Akron.  Though  the  vote  of  the 
Kingston  Church  was  against  the  dissolution,  the 
Presbytery  regarded  the  reasons  sufficient.  The 
brother  expects  to  be  with  his  new  charge  on  the 
first  Sabbath  in  September. 

MICHIGAN. 

Kalamazoo. — Tbe  Bev.  F.  Z.  Bossiter  goes  to 
the  North  Church  from  Omro,  Wis.  He  will  be¬ 
gin  his  ministry  there  with  September.  The  North 
people  are  naturally  much  gratified  in  view  of  the 
near  prospect  of  the  ministry  of  one  so  well  fit¬ 
ted  to  lead  them. 

Newbebby.  —  The  new  church  at  this  place 
(Chippewa  county)  will  be  36x56  feet  in  size ;  the 
tower  will  rise  68  feet  In  air,  and  the  structure 
complete  will  cost  $3,000,  exclusive  of  the  lot  on 
which  it  will  stand.  The  lot  and  church  are  the 
gift  of  the  Hon.  John  S.  Newberry  of  Detroit  to 
the  thriving  village  named  in  his  honor.  “  He 
loveth  our  nation,  and  he  has  built  us  a  syna¬ 
gogue,”  is  tbe  text  which  Deacon  Baker  quotes  ia 
The  Press  and  Tribune  as  the  appropriate  one  for 
the  cccasion.  ' 

Muib. — Rev.  George  Ransom  has  been  pastor  ■ 
of  this  church  for  nineteen  years.  The  event  was 
duly  commemorated  on  the  evening  of  Aug.  17th, 
when  a  pleasant  reunion  of  the  present  and  former 
members  of  the  church  and  congregation  took 
place.  Enviable  pastor  and  people  in  such  happy 
case. 

South  Lyon. — Rev.  John  Gourley  of  Homer 
City,  Pa.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  this  ohuroh  (Oak¬ 
land  county). 

WicKWABE’s  CoBNEBS.— The  work  of  completing 
the  church  here  (Tuscola  county)  is  actively  under 
way.  " 

NEBRASKA. 

Pbesbyteby  of  Omaha.— At  a  pro  re  nata  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  body,  Aug.  17tb,  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Hall, 
son  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall,  was  ordained  and  in¬ 
stalled  over  the  new  Southwest  Church,  Omaha. 

Rev.  James  B.  Brown  o{  Emerson  was  received 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Council  Bluffs.  Candidate 
Donald  B.  McLeod  was  dismisseil  to  tbe  care  of 
Highland  Presbytery,  Kansas.  Rev.  George  Wil¬ 
liams  of  Grand  Island  was  dismissed  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Kearney.  j.  a.  hood. 

Omaha. — The  churches  of  Omaha  are  growing 
rapidly.  Three  years  ago  there  was  but  one 
church  of  our  faith  and  order,  but  now  there  are 
three.  And  this  increase  has  come  in  the  best 
possible  way,  through  the  enlargement  of  tbe  mo¬ 
ther  church  and  a  necessary  colonization.  Rev. 

Mr.  Harsha’s  church  has  sent  out  two  colonies, 
one  of  which  is  now  the  prosperous  North  Church, 
of  which  the  Bey.  F.  S.  Blayney  is  pastor,  and  the 
other  is  called  the  Southwest  Church,  over  which 
Rev.  Thomas  C.  Hall  has  just  been  installed  pas¬ 
tor.  The  father  of  this  latter  young  man.  Dr. 

John  Hall  of  New  York,  was  present  with  us  on 
Sabbath,  Aug.  19th,  and  preached  his  son’s  ordi¬ 
nation  sermon  in  the  morning  and  hie  installation 
sermon  in  the  evening.  It  was  a  grand  day  for 
our  ohuroh  in  this  rapidly  growing  city.  We  hoHA. 
one  of  the  strategic  points  of  tbe  great  West,  aua~''^»''^ 
the  addition  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Hall  to  okr  . 
ministry  is  a  cause  of  thanksgiving  tb  the  Head 
of  the  Church.  And  the  influence  of  Dr.  Hall’s 
sermon  will  long  be  felt  in  this  city  and  State. 

PACIFIC  COAST. 

San  Fbancisco. — Aug.  12tb  fifteen  were  added 
to  Howard  Church  (Rev.  B.  Mackenzie  pastor). 

Rev.  J.  P.  Egbert,  formerly  of  San  Francisco, 
after  an  extended  tour  as  far  as  Palestine,  has 
been  joined  by  his  wife  and  child,  and  settled 
down  for  a  year  of  study  at  Leipsio. 

Rev.  Philo  F.  Phelps  has  been  elected  for  a  third 
term,  or  year,  to  minister  to  the  Livermore  Church. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Occident  says :  “  We  have 
felt  during  the  year,  again  and  again,  the  need  of 
more  audience-room;  so  much  so,  that  a  large 
share  of  the  amount  required  for  enlarging  our 
church  was  subscribed  this  Spring ;  but  the  change 
in  the  crop  prospect  discourag^  our  people  so 
much  that  the  project  if  dropped  for  the  present. 
During  the  last  nine  or  ten  months  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  thirty-six  into  our  church,  all  but  five  or 
six  of  these  on  profession  of  their  faith.” 

Rev.  D.  H.  Temple  preached  at  Menlo  Park,  on 
Aug.  5th,  from  Luke  xiii.  4,  6 :  “  Or  those  eighteen 
upon  whom  the  tower  in  Siloam  fell  and  slew 
them,”  etc.  This  text  was  chosen  as  aptly  sug¬ 
gesting  the  lessons  taught  by  the  earth-sinking  at 
Ischia,  just  eight  days  before,  when  5,000  persons 
perished  at  once.  A  striking  Illustration  this,  that 
the  world  has  come  together. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

The  Massachusetts  Minutes  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Association  of  that  State  cover  last  year. 

The  total  number  of  churches  is  given  at  531,  with 
settled  pastors  278.  Total  membership  92,295, 
which  is  a  net  gain  of  957.  The  additions  on  oon- 
fessiondwere  2,371.  The  number  reported  in  the 
Sabbath-schools  is  105,011,  which  is  a  net  gain  of 
2,941.  The  total  benevolence  reported  by  426 
churches  is  $477,440  against  $349,836  last  year, 
from  403  churches.  The  total  home  expenses  this 
year  of  366  cjiurches  are  $1,042,849  against  $860,- 
052  last  year,  in  case  of  355  churches. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

Stockbbidoe,  Mass. — The  cornerstone  of  the 
new  church  edifice  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  was  laid  Aug.  7.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  the  rector,  Bev.  Arthur  Lawrence, 
and  Rev.  Dr.  B.  J.  Nevin,  rector  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Rome,  Italy.  The  new  edifice  is  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Butler  of  Stockbridge  and  New 
York,  as  a  memorial  to  his  wife,  Susan  R.  S.  But¬ 
ler,  who  died  in  March  last.  The  building  will  be 
of  the  blue  limestone  quarried  in  Groat  Barring¬ 
ton.  It  will  have  iron  floors  and  a  tiled  roof,  and 
will  seat  about  320  people.  It  is  designed  to  re¬ 
semble  an  old  English  parish  church,  long  and 
low,  with  a  large,  square  tower.  The  present 
memorial  windows  and  the  bell  will  be  retained. 

The  organ  is  now  building  in  New  York. 

An  Advance  Position.— At  a  meeting  ot  the 
Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church  just  held  at 
Sewanee,  Tenn.,  consisting  of  Bishops,  ministers, 
and  laymen  from  thirteen  Southern  States,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Church,  which  meets  this  Fall,  be  memorialized  to 
establish  schools  for  the  education  of  colored  men 
who  desire  to  enter  the  ministry  of  this  Church, 
and  that  all  colored  ministers  of  this  Church  have 
equal  rights  and  powers  in  all  Church  councils. 

Chablbs  B.  Tbeat,  son  of  the  late  Selah  B. 

Treat  of  the  American  Board,  was  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  by  Bishop  Clark  of  Rhode  Island,  at 
a  special  service  held  recently  in  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  Narragansett  Pier.  Mr.  Treat  is  connect¬ 
ed  with  St.  Thomas’  Church,  New  York. 

METHODIST. 

A  Clebical  Cbowd.— The  recent  camp-meetiag 
at  Silver  Lake,  Wyoming  county,  was  attended  by 
no  less  than  ninety-five  Meth^lst  ministen,  by 
actual  count. 

The  Wobk  amono  the  Chinese.— Bishop  Mer¬ 
rill  recently,  on  his  way  to  Japan  and  China,  look¬ 
ed  in  on  Dr.  Gibson’s  work  among  the  Chinese  of 
San  Francisco.  He  writes :  The  mission  building 
is  a  large,  double  structure  made  of  wood,  as 
most  houses  in  San  Francisco  are — frames  being 
supposed  to  withstand  the  expected  earthquakes  , 
better  than  bricks.  Part  of  it  is  fitted  and  occu-  I 
pled  by  the  Doctor  and  family  as  a  residence,  and  ■ 
the  other  part  furnishes  spime  for  schools,  chapel,  ■ 

and  the  homes  of  the  inmates.  We  happened  ■ 

there  in  vacation,  and  missed  seeing  the  mission  ■ 
in  its  working  force  and  dress ;  but  those  who  live  ■ 
in  the  house  were  called  together  at  the  hour  for 
evening  worship,  and  gave  a  service  of  song  which 
was  to  us  both  novel  and  entertaining.  There  are  ■ 
more  Japanese  among  them  than  we  supposed,  .■ 
and  wo  were  not  a  little  astonished  to  witness  the  ■ 
proficiency  of  both  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  - 
music.  The  power  ot  this  mission  for  good  Is  Im- 
mense.  Its  faclllUes  for  teaching  and  boarding  « 
are  perhaps  equal  to  its  requtremonto,  but  it  greatr  a  m 
ly  needs  a  church  building.  The  Presbyteriana  . 
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Tig*  Womam**  Ckrlsttaa  T*mp«naic*  Ualaa  of 
the  State  of  New  York  will  hold  itt  Tenth  Annual  Meetinc 
In  the  First  Methodist  Church,  Washincton  street.  Bough- 
keenele.  on  Sent.  26th.  2Tth.  and  28th.  1883.  Each  I«oal 
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have  a  lai^e  church  edifice  just  around  the  corner, 
devoted  to  their  mission  to  this  people,  and  this 
fhot  acoonnts  for  their  greater  success  in  preach¬ 
ing  the  Gospel  and  gaining  converts. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Spbino  Lake. — ^The  five  hundred  acres  of  land 
eoipprising  Spring  Lake,  N.  J.,  have  been  made 
■Miore  attractive  than  ever  this  season.  The 
building  improvements  have  been  numerous. 
Nine  new  cottages  have  been  erected,  while  two 
more  are  now  being  constructed,  which  when 
completed  will  cost  from  $8,000  to  $10,000  each. 
Two  fins  churches,  one  Presbyterian  and  the 
other  Boman  Catholic,  have  also  been  built  since 
last  Summer.  There  is  also  an  Episcopal  church, 
which  now  gives  the  place  three  handsome  church 
edifices. 

The  Otheb  Side. — In  reply  to  all  such  Jere- 
miades  as  that  recently  Indulged  in  by  “  C.  W.,”  I 
have  only  two  questions  to  ask :  Is  it  a  fact  Uiat 
the  best  men  and  women  of  the  land  are  to  be 
found  in  the  churches  ?  Is  it  possible  that  they 
treat  the  men  who  sustain  to  them  a  peculiarly 
sacred  and  endearing  relation,  worse  than  people 
In  general  treat  each  other  ?  Let  me  state  an  in¬ 
stance  which  has  recently  fallen  under  my  obser¬ 
vation.  A  pastor  who  had  spent  some  forty-five 
years  in  the  ministry,  and  nearly  nine  in  his  pres¬ 
ent  charge,  was  led  to  think  that  it  would  be  to 
the  interest  of  the  church  for  a  younger  man  to 
take  his  place.  He  accordingly  called  a  meeting 
of  the  elders  and  trustees,  stated  to  them  his 
views  of  the  situation,  and  submitted  the  question 
of  a  change  to  their  judgment,  adding  that  he  was 
influenced  solely  by  a  regard  for  their  welfare,  and 
would  heartily  concur  in  their  decision.  The  con¬ 
clusion  they  unanimously  reached,  after  careful 
deliberation,  was  that  no  change  should  be  made 
at  present,  but  that  next  Spring  the  subject  should 
again  come  up  for  consideration.  This  action  is 
in  a  line  with  the  treatment  of  ministers  by  their 
people,  as  it  has  been  observed  by  me  for  many 
years.  I  am  satisfied  that  churches  are  as  regard¬ 
ful  of  the  welfare  of  their  pastors,  as  pastors  are 
of  their  churches.  candob. 

Soonerr  of  Fbienos.— The  Orthodox  Friends 
have  frequently  been  confounded  in  the  public 
mind  with  the  smaller  and  more  ambitious  and 
talkative  body  of  Hlcksites,  who  are  Unitarian  in 
ttelr  idewg.  One  who  writes  from  Haverford  Col- 
latte  remarks  of  one  of  our  dally  j 
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rly  Meeting  which  has  just  closed  its  sessions 
in  Philadelphia,  is  one  which  represents  a  part  of 
that  body  holding  Unitarian  views,  which  followed 
Ellas  Hicks  in  wnat  is  known  as  the  '*  separation  ” 
of  18S8.  The  far  larger  pertion  of  those  calling 
themselves  Friends  are  evangelical  in  their  doc¬ 
trine,  and  have  not  six  but  eleven  Yearly  Meetings 
on  this  continent,  via:  Canada,  New  England, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Western  Iowa,  and  Kansas. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  the  Yearly  Meetings 
of  London  and  Dublin,  and  the  small  bodies  In 
Norway  and  Australasia.  They  have  also  flour¬ 
ishing  missions  In  India,  Madagascar,  on  Mount 
Lebanon,  and  among  the  Boman  Catholics  of 
Mexico,  besides  their  work  among  our  own  In¬ 
dians  and  in  the  Home  Mission  field.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  Eastern  Meetings,  it  is  rather 
remarkable  that  the  bulk  of  the  members  are  com¬ 
paratively  young  people,  instead  of  being  almost 
invariably  middle-aged  or  venerable  old  people, 
as  is  stated,  and  it  may  be  owing  in  part  to  this 
fact  that  the  decline  in  numbers,  which  was  so  ap¬ 
parent  twenty-five  years  ago,  has  been  arrested 
almost  everywhere.  The  membership  in  North 
Carolina  has  more  than  doubled  since  1863,  and  in 
Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Kansas  the  increase  has  been 
very  large. 

Wab  on  the  Chxtbch  BblijS. — Nothing  is  more 
appropriate  and  proper  than  "the  church-going 
bell,”  provided  it  does  not  go  to  excess.  Of  this 
there  is  little  danger  in  the  country  or  village, 
but  in  our  great  cities  where  the  number  of  bells 
Is  legion,  their  ringing  may  become  a  source  of 
annoyance,  and  in  cases  of  nervous  disorders,  of 
positive  detriment  to  health.  Thus  we  read  that 
In  this  city  people  who  live  about  Stuyvesant  Park 
are  going  to  try  hard  to  put  a  stop  to  the  ringing 
of  the  bell  of  St.  George’s  Church.  They  say  that 
the  noise  made  by  the  bell  is  nearly  deafening, 
and  that  while  it  Is  ringing  ear-trumpets  are  use¬ 
ful  in  their  houses  even  when  the  windows  are 
closed.  On  Sunday,  they  say,  the  bell  begins  to 
bang  at  6 :30  in  the  morning,  and  rings  at  intervals 
all  the  day.  Morning  doses  are  impossible,  and 
afternoon  nape  are  hopeless.  The  church  people 
— at  least  some  of  them — are  not  inclined  to  stop 
the  ringing  of  their  bell.  They  say  that  the  noise 
is  harmonious  if  it  is  loud,  and  that  the  bell  is  not 
unduly  rung.  Mr.  Jackson  S.  Schultz  lives  in  that 
section,  and  recently  appeared  before  the  Health 
Board  as  the  spokesman  of  the  oomplainahts. 
The  churchwardens  were  represented  on  the  same 
occasion  by  a  lawyer.  '*  I  first  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Board,”  Mr.  Schultz  said,  “merely  stating 
how  great  a  nuisance  the  ringing  of  the  bell  was. 
When  1  called  I  found  the  chur^  represented  by 
a  lawyer.  He  was  very  clever.  The  first  thing 
he  said  was  'Where  are  the  affidavits  which  em¬ 
brace  these  chargee  ?’  I  said  I  would  withdraw 
my  letter,  and  would  prepare  my  affidavits.  The 
subject  was  discussed  at  length.  When  the  affi¬ 
davits  which  are  being  prepared  are  finished, 
there  will  be  knother  hearing.  We  have  been 
great  sufferers  by  the  ringing  of  that  bell,”  Mr. 
Schultz  continue.  “Several  members  of  my 
family,  when  sick,  have  been  worried  by  its  ring¬ 
ing.  A  lady  who  was  very  ill  was  made  so  muw 
worse  by  Its  ringing  a  few  months  ago,  that  her 
relatives  asked  the  church  officials  to  have  it  rung 
lees  frequently  until  she  recovered.  They  said 
that  was  impossible.  It  is  worse  lately  than  it 
was.  A  new  minister  has  service  very  often,  and 
there  is  a  proportionate  increase  of  bell  ringing. 
In  Lent  the  bell  seemed  to  be  going  all  the  time. 
The  affidavits  that  I  am  going  to  lav  before  the 
Board  of  Health  will  be  from  residents  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  letters  from  sanitarians  touch- 
ing  tJie  injurious  effect  tte  noise  has  upon  sick 
people.  I  am  determined  not  only  to  prevent  the 
bell  of  St.  GeorgeN  Church  from  being  rung,  but 
ateo  to  stop  the  bells  In  all  the  other  churches 
In  the  dty.  They  are  nuLsanoes,  and  I  think  the 
law  is  against  them.” 


Mr.  Benham  was  bom  at  Bridgewater,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year  1806.  He  died  at  the  reeidenoe  of 
his  sidar  son,  A.  M.  Benham,  in  Oakland,  Osl.,  on  8at- 
uiday  UMruing,  July  $lst,  1883,  being  in  his  Tfth  year. 
He  was  married  in  18SS  to  Julia,  daughter  of  Dr.  Lau- 
-  flBS  Hall  of  Bridgewater,  die  Bev.  Leverett  Hull,  an 
usd*  of  the  bride,  offleiiding.  After  his  marriage  he 
SMtoved  to  Fean  Tan.  He  afterwards  bad  his  home  at 
N^usoadsport,  at  Bashford,  and  at  Aagalioa.  At  the 
p  '^.  -gMIsr  ptaee  he  remained  two  years  after  the  death  of 
wMe  In  187$.  For  fifty  years  he  was  a  Christian, 
dutlug  meet  of  the  time  an  officer  of  the  ebnreh 
Issder  of  the  choir.  His  voice  was  strong  and 
seemed  the  very  outfiow  of  his  slngulariy 
I^^uhEs  temper.  He  loved  musio,  and  his  home  was  full 
Bs  house  was  a  home  for  ministeca,  and  doubt- 
ma  one  who  has  epjoyed  his  hospitality  here 
^R9|S|iE^waB  ready  to  greet  him  where  none  are  ever 
Ht^^^mn-hasM.  E.  F.  Fish. 


UtTWTtmiHTAT.  RELIEF. 

There  are  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  about  six 
hundred  families  who  are  In  special  want,  and 
who  have  a  righteous  claim  to  aid  from  the  Be¬ 
lief  Fund.  These  would  receive  the  help  which 
they  deserve  and  greatly  need,  if  an  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  were  furnished  by  the  churches.  Appropria¬ 
tions  are  now  made  to  between  450  and  500  fami¬ 
lies.  The  others  suffer  in  silence,  and  hesitate  to 
apply  while  the  means  are  so  limited  and  the 
grants  not  large. 

This  cause  is  not,  like  the  mission  work  at  home 
and  abroad,  so  measureless  that  the  expenditure 
of  millions  of  money  cannot  overtake  it,  but  is  so 
defined,  limited,  and  ascertainable,  that  it  could 
be  accomplished  satisfactorily  from  year  to  year. 
An  average  of  $300  a  year  for  six  hundred  families 
would  be  only  $180,000.  Surely  a  Church  which 
raises  more  than  a  million  dollars  yearly  for  mis¬ 
sion  work  alone,  is  able  to  provide  that  $180,000 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  men  who  have  given 
themselves  to  her  service,  and  for  the  destitute 
widows  and  orphans  whom  they  leave  behind.  It 
is  a  thing  possible  that  this  whole  roorkshould  be  com¬ 
pletely  finished  with'  appropriations  reasonable  in 
amount  and  promptly  paid.  If  ministers,  elders 
and  communicants  will  take  the  matter  in  hamd, 
and  see  to  it  that  the  amount  from  all  sources  is 
increksed — contributing  churches  giving  more  lib¬ 
erally,  and  the  non-contributing  churches,  even 
the  most  feeble,  helping  according  to  their  abil¬ 
ity.  When  the  claims  of  this  cause  are  properly 
weighed,  how  easy  will  It  be  to  reach  the  end  de¬ 
sired  ;  and  when  each  year’s  accounts  are  closed, 
the  Church  can  rejoice  to  know  that  not  one  fam¬ 
ily  having  a  right  to  rece' ve  assistance  has  been 
neglected.  Let  the  work  b  done  thoroughly  !  H. 

NIHEITT  AND  NINE. 

She  would  have  completed  that  number  of  years 
if  she  had  continued  with  us  imtil  Sept.  26th.  We 
lay  her  beside  her  husband,  in  beautiful  Mt.  Hope, 
at  Bochester,  on  this  22d  of  August.  Mrs.  Susan 
CiJEVEUAND  Pbatt  was  bom  at  Norwich,  Ct.,  Sept. 
26,  1784.  She  is  the  mother  of  thirteen  children, 
of  whom  eight  survive.  Three  of  these  have  cele¬ 
brated  their  golden  weddings.  She  has  forty- 
eight  grandchildren,  of  whom  thirty-one  survive ; 
forty-two  great-grandchildren,  of  whom  thirty 
survive;  and  there  are  two  of  the  fifth  generation 
— grandchildren  of  her  grandchild.  Her  descend¬ 
ants  and  their  wives  and  husbands  number  138,  of 
whom  ninety-five  survive.  Her  life  with  her  hus¬ 
band  began  (May  4,  1804)  in  Hartford,  Ct.,  his  na¬ 
tive  place.  They  removed  to  East  Bloomfield,  N. 
Y.,  and  Afterwards  (1829)  to  Bochester,  where  Mr. 
Pratt  was  an  elder  in  the  Brick  Church  until  hie 
death,  Dec.  31,  1853.  A  memorial  tablet  in  the 
wall  of  the  church  testifies  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held.  Mrs.  Pratt,  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
was  the  oldest  member  of  that  church. 

After  the  decease  of  her  husband,  she  had  her 
home  in  Brooklyn  in  Winter,  and  in  Geneva  in 
Summer — at  Brooklyn  In  the  house  of  her  eon, 
Mr.  John  M.  Pratt,  and  in  Geneva  in  that  of  her 
son-in-law,  Mr.  William  A.  Herrick.  She  has 
been  tenderly  cared  for  by  all  her  children,  but 
has  had  the  constant  attendance  of  her  widowed 
daughter,  Mrs.  Loomis,  who  has  watched  over  her 
as  8tesiduously  as  any  mother  over  an  infant.  For 
the  last  four  years  she  has  been  in  Geneva,  both 
in  Winter  and  in  Summer,  her  strength  being  un¬ 
equal  to  journeying ;  but  It  is  only  two  years  since 
she  ceased  to  attend  church.  Her  old  age  has 
been  one  of  marvellous  cheerfulness.  More  than 
once  has  she  said  to  me :  “  The  days  of  our  years 
are  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  if  by  reason  of 
strength  they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their 
strength  labor  and  sorrow.  It  is  not  so  with  me  ’> 
— ^thus  emphatically  and  thankfully  testifying  that 
her  own  old  age  was  exceptionally  favored.  I 
have  seldom  known  a  person  so  habitually  cheer¬ 
ful  as  was  Mrs.  Pratt  during  the  nine  years  of  my 
acquaintance  with  her,  beginning  in  her  90th  year. 
She  always  welcomed  her  pastor  most  pleasantly, 
and  was  never  willing  to  have  him  leave  her  with¬ 
out  prayer.  Mrs.  Pratt  was  the  last  survivor  of 
the  family,  of  which  one  (Bev.  Charles  Cleveland 
of  Boston)  lived  within  sixteen  days  of  a  full  cen¬ 
tury.  One  of  her  sisters  was  the  wife  of  Bev.  Dr. 
S.  H.  Cox,  and  another  was  the  mother  of  William 
£.  Dodge,  and  her  brother  was  the  grandfather  of 
the  present  Governor  of  this  State.  h.  a.  n. 

JHairtrfagefif* 

Hicket — Db  Witt— August  11, 1883,  by  Rev.  William 
French,  at  the  home  of  the  bride,  Richabd  Stbbbins 
Hickxt  and  Ada  Beixx  Db  Witt,  both  of  Athens,  Pa. 

Lakson— At  Oakfleld,  N.  Y.,  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
Aug.  18th,  1883,  Cdabibsa  Lambon,  wife  of  Nathaniel 
Lamson,  aged  seventy-two  years.  Mrs.  Lamson  (whose 
maiden  name  was  Clarissa  Moreau)  was  a  native  of 
Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  where  she  made  a  profession 
of  religion.  In  1851  (Oct.  8th)  she  was  married  to 
Nathaniel  Lamson  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  and  removed  to 
Oakfleld,  and  united  by  letter  with  the  Presbyterian 
church.  Here  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days, 
a  devoted  and  exemplary  Christian,  and  a  loving  and 
dutiful  wife—”  the  same  every  day  for  the  twenty-two 
years  of  her  married  life.”  Such  is  the  testimony  of 
him  who  knew  her  best,  and  who  now  tenderly  mourns 
her  loss  and  cherishes  her  memory. 

ELT--At  noon,  August  33d,  1883,  ”  Bose  ”  (Babah 
ROSEBOOM),  youngest  daughter  of  Bichard  and  Bojrmh 
Ely  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


keepsle,  on  Sept.  26tti,  3Tth,  and  28Ui,  1883.  Each  I«oal 
Union  can  send  two  delegates.  Besides  the  foregoing  repre¬ 
sentation,  the  State  Executtve  Committee,  the  President  of 
each  AnxUlary  County  Union  (who  Is  also  Vice-President  of 
the  State  Union),  the  Superlntendenls  of  State  Departments 
of  Work,  are  delegatM  Vy  virtue  of  office.  Delegatee  will 
please  communleate  promptly  with  Mrs.  J.  J.  Brooks,  MS 
Mill  street,  Poughkeesle,  who  Is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements,  and  who  will  secure  and  report  places  of 
entertalnment'for  all. 

Mrs.  MABT  T.  BUBT,  President. 

Mrs.  a.  N.  CABDENIBB,  Bee.  Secretary. 

fiWHTimAW  CONVERTION,  FARWELT.  WATJi,  flHTCAQO. 

SepttBbsr  18«h,  19th,  aad  90th. 

tike  AUMMTt  •f  CkrUi  in  tike  NarUiwe$t : 

DBA.B  BBKmEK->In  Tlew  of  Uie  growing  demand  for 
Christian  effort  to  reach  the  maUltndes  of  our  peoples  It 
seems  eminently  desirable  that  the  followers  of 
should  meet  and  confer  together  upon  praotloal  meth^ 
of  cnuistlan  work.  It  is  hop^  by  this  conference  for 
prayer  and  interchange  of  experience  to  awaken  in  the 
churches  a  deeper  splrttual  interest,  amd  to  bring  out  pr^  ^ 
tlcal  methods  of  work  adapted  to  churches  and  Individuals, 
and  to  secure  a  more  general  consecration  to  the  llasm  s  i 
service.  We  ttierefore  Invite  pastors  and  laymen  of  all ; 
Evangelical  denominations  to  meet  In  Convention  in  Fm* 
wellHall,  Sept  18th,  Wth.  and  80th,  commencing  at  •  A.  M. 
the  18th.  The  following  and  kindred  topics  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  : 

1.  How  to  Interest  and  set  at  work  the  lay  element  of  our 

churches.  •  , 

2.  What  shall  be  done  to  secure  a  more  general  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  people  upon  public  worship  t 

8.  The  importance  of  systematic  visitation. 

4.  The  value  of  neighborhood  prayer  meetings.  How  to 
organise  and  conduct  them. 

6.  How  can  our  devotional  meetings  be  made  more  inter¬ 
esting  and  profitable  ? 

6.  How  can  the  personal  and  social  study  of  God  s  word 

7.  How  may  Christians  be  made  to  feel  their  privilege  ai^ 
responsibility  as  stewards  of  the  property  which  they  hold, 
and  be  Infiuenced  to  use  It  in  the  Lord’s  service  t 

8.  What  are  the  great  hindrances  to  the  progress  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  and  how  can  they  be  removed  f 

9.  What  can  the  laity  of  our  churches  do  for  Christ  T 

10.  How  can  the  infiuence  of  Christian  homes  be  Increased  T 

11.  How  can  wo  beet  reach  and  Infiuence  those  vrho  habit¬ 
ually  neglect  the  sanctuary  t 

12.  How  can  wo  beet  secure  a  preparation  for  Christ’s  work  T 

13.  What  are  the  best  methods  of  organising  and  develop¬ 
ing  the  Christian  activity  of  the  entire  membership  of  a 
church  T 

14.  How  may  music  be  best  used  and  controlled  In  pro¬ 
moting  worship  and  spreading  the  Gospel  T 

16.  How  may  our  foreign  population  be  evangelised  1 

Brethren,  let  us  ask  our  churches  to  pray  for  the  Divine 
blessing  upon  this  Convention,  that  God  may  give  us  such 
scenes  of  revival  and  blessing  os  have  so  often  been  given 
to  such  gatherings. 

Wo  want  to  know  how  we  may  be  more  efficient  in  leading 
souls  to  Christ ;  bow  all  the  membership  of  the  Church  may 
know  this ;  and  this  Convention  is  called  that  we  may  learn 
from  the  great  school  of  Christian  experience. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Moody  has  promised  to  bo  present,  and  will  pre¬ 
side  over  the  Convention.  The  singing  to  be  In  charge  of 
Mr.  Ira  D.  Sankey  and  Mr.  James  MoGranahan. 

F.  G.  ENSIGN,  Sec.  for  the  Committee. 

TUe  Presbytery  ot  Leblwh  will  meet  at  Mahanoy 
City,  Tuesday,  Sept.  18,  at  8  P.  M.  Sessional  narratlvos 
should  be  sent  to  Bev.  Emory  A.  Nelson,  Alburtls,  Pa.,  at 
least  ten  days  before  the  date  of  meeting. 

FRANK  E.  MILLER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Oenewa  will  meet  In  Seneca  Cas¬ 
tle  en  Tuesday,  Sept.  18,  at  71  P.  M. 

B.  M.  GOLDSMITH,  Steted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Westminster  will  meet  In  the 
church  at  Paradise,  Tuesday,  Sept.  26,  at  101  A.  M. 

W.  G.  CAIRNES,  Stated  Clerk. 

Th$  Presbytery  of  Kalamasoo  will  meet  In  School¬ 
craft  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  11,  at  71  P,  M. 

i.  A.  RANNEY,  Stated  aerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Iowa  will  meet  at  Fairfield  on 
Tuesday,  Sept  11,  at  74  P.  M. 

HERVEY  B.  KNIGHT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Hudson  will  meet  in  Nyack  on 
Monday,  Sept  17,  at  71  P.  M.  Sessional  Records  to  be  re¬ 
viewed.  H.  A.  HARLOW.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Detroit  will  meet  at  Mt  Clement, 
Mich.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept  26,  at  Ti  P.  M. 

JAMES  DUBUAR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Osarh  will  meet  at  Carthage,  Mo., 
on  Tuesday,  Sept  18th,  at  74  P.  M.  Annual  meeting  of  the 
'edles’  Preebyterlal  Missionary  Society  on  Wednesday, 
a,.^t.  19.  W.  S.  KNIGHT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  will  meet  at  Seven  Mile, 
Butler  county,  on  liuesday.  Sept  23,  at  Tj  P.  M. 

W.  W.  OOLMERY,  Stated  aerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Saginaw  will  meet  at  Caro  on 
Tuesday,  Sept  11,  at  7j  P.  M.  E.  P.  CLARK,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kearney  will  meet  at  North 
Platte,  Neb.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept  11,  at  74  P.  M. 

FEED.  JOHNSTON,  Stated  Clerk. 


YOUNG  LADIES’  INSTITUTE, 

Tor  fi  Ziiinited  XTunlNr  of  Soardoxi. 

18»5,  AUBURN,  N.  T.  1883. 

The  transition  of  delicate  girls  from  the  Home  to  the 
Seminary  is  hasardous.  Intelligent  parents  are  asking  for 
superior  educational  advantages  without  the  objectlonal 
features  of  boarding  school  life. 

Tkt  StMtmaniiking  ekaracteriitut  tUt  AuNhettm  imiie  Ike 
iMdgmmt  nf  Ike  wteel  eaacting  Pabrent. 

Catalogues  stating  special  provision  for  health  and  re¬ 
creation  of  Boarding  pupils,  sent  on  application  to 

MORTIMER  L  BROWNE.  A.M.,  Principal. 

Bbfxbbmcbs;  Professors  In  Auburn'  Theological  Semin¬ 
ary;  Bev.  Herrick  Johnson,  D.D..  Chicago. 


Kotfce0* 


na*  Presbytery  af  1 
r.  Sept  24ih.at4>.M. 


Absolutely  Pure. 

^•8  powder  never  varie-  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
808  FnoiMomenees.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  aad  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  SM 


ROCKUND  C0LLE6E.  Nyaek«ow-the-Hwds*ii. 

Both  sexes.  No  extras  but  Music  and  Art  Piiwate 
Ihstrwetlea  for  backward  scholars.  Nsid/or  new  eataiogne. 

W.  H.  BANNISTER,  A.M.,  Principal. 


The  New 


Willesle* 


hBmhhI 


^kliert(0enicnt0e 


WBSTMINSTEE 

Sajibath  School  Hvmnal 

Will  be  ready  September  Ist. 

Ortfers  will  be  filled  as  received,  at  the  rate  of 

39  Ceats  per  Single  Copy,  or  $30  per  Hundred, 


,  stated  Clark. 


The  Presbytery  of  Indianapolis  will  meet  at  Green¬ 
wood.  Ind.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept  lltb,  at  74  P.  M. 

0.  C.  HERBIOTT,  Stated  aerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Albany  srlll  meet  at  JeSer- 
eonvUle,  Ind.,  on  Tueeday,  Sept  11th,  at  74  P.  M. 

CHA8.  HUTCHINSON,  Stated  aerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Long  Island  will  meet  at  Sag 
Harbor,  on  Wednesday,  Sept  1‘ith. 

EPHEB  WHITAKER,  Stated  aerk. 

The  Preebytery  of  Colnmbns  will  meet  at  Gahanna, 
Ohio,  on  Tueeday,  Sept  18tb,  at  7  P.  M. 

WM.  B.  MOORE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  l^b-yterF  NfenbeB  NtU  ophu  UK  tall  lltWP- 
Ing  at  Oanoseraga,  on  Tueeday,  Sept,  lltb,  at  3  P.  M.  Rec¬ 
ords  of  sessions  are  to  be  presented  for  review. 

JAMES  M.  PLATT,  Stated  aerk. 

The  Preebytery  of  Chemung  will  meet  in  Spencer, 
on  Monday,  Sept  17Ui,  at  4^  P.  M. 

0.  C.  CARR,  Stated  Olerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Omaha  will  bold  Ite  Fall  meeting 
at  St  Edwards,  Boone  county.  Neb.,  on  Tueeday  evening. 
Sept  18th.  J-  A.  HOOD,  Stated  aerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lyens  will  meet  at  Bed  Creek, 
N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  Sept.  lOtb,  at  7  P.  M. 

H.  M.  CLARK,  Steted  Clerk. 

The  Preebytery  of  Cleveland  will  hold  Its  eeml- 
annual  meeting  In  the  First  Presbyterian  ebureb,  Rome, 
Ashtabula  county,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Sept  11th,  at  2j  P.  M. 
A  full  attendance  Is  specially  desired. 

E.  CURTIS,  Steted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Utlea  will  bold  its  semi-annual 
meeting  In  Vernon  Center,  on  Monday,  Sept  lOtb,  at  74  P.  M. 

D.  W.  BIGELOW,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Peoria  will  meet  at  Washington, 
Ill.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  18tb,  at  74  P.  M. 

1.  A.  OURNELISON,  Stated  Olerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Iowa  City  will  meet  In  the  First 

Presbyterian  church  of  Davenport,  on  Tueeday,  Sept  11th, 
at  7|  P.  M.  The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  will  meet  on 
Wednesday,  Sept.  13tb. 

EDWIN  C.  HASKELL,  Stated  aerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Hattoon  stands  adjourned  to 
meet  at  Prairie  Home,  on  Tuesday,  Sept,  lltb,  at  7  P.  M. 

B.  M.  ROBERTS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Binghamton  will  hold  Its  next 
stated  meeting  at  McGrawvllle,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept  18, 
at  7)  P.  M.  A  Presbyterial  Sunday-school  Institute  will  be¬ 
gin  Its  sessions  on  Wednesday  evening.  Sept.  19th,  and  con¬ 
tinue  till  the  Thursday  evening  following.  All  who  attend 
the  meetings,  and  who  pay  full  fare  on  any  of  the  branches 
of  the  Delaware,  Lackawana  and  Western  railroad,  will 
have  tree  return  tickets.  ISAAC  G.  OGDEN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Manmee  will  meet  In  Paulding, 
Ohio,  on  Tueeday,  Sept  18tb,  at  74  P.  M. 


,  Sept  18tb,  at  74  P.  M. 

B.  V?.  SLAI 


SLAGLE,  Stated  aerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Alton  will  meet  In  semi-annual 
session  at  Litchfield,  Ill.,  Tuesday,  Sept.  11th,  at  7^  P.  M. 
Sessional  Records  are  required. 

S.  T.  PHILLIPS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Otsego  will  meet  In  Unadllla  oa 
Tueeday,  Sept.  11th,  at  74  P.  M. 

H.  H.  ALLEN.  Stated  aeift. 

The  Presbytery  of  Monroe  meets  In  Raisin  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Sept.  4,  at  7^  P.  M.  W.  S.  TAYLOR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Des  Moines  will  meet  at  Colfax, 
Iowa,  Tuesday,  Sept.  11th,  at  74  P.  M. 

J.  OSMOND,  Stated  aerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  will  hold  its  stated  Fall 
meeting  In  Bethany  Centre,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  Sept.  lOtb, 
at  7  P.  M.  JOSEPH  E.  NASSAU,  Stated  aerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Nebmshe.  City  will  meet  In  Platts- 
mouth.  Neb.,  Tuesday,  Sept.  4, 1883,  at  74  P.  M. 

A.  F.  RANDOLPH,  Stated  aerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Crawfordswille  will  meet  at  New¬ 
town,  Indiana,  Sept.  4, 1883,  at  2  P.  M.  There  will  be  a  call 
tor  the  Records  of  Sessions.  JOHN  M.  BISHOP,  8.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Vincennes  will  meet  In  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  at  Petersburg,  on  Tuesday,  Sept,  lltb,  at 

P.  M.  The  Ladles  Foreign  Mission  Society  connected 
with  the  Presbytery  will  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

BLACKFORD  OONDIT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Highland  will  meet  at  Troy, 
KansilB,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  4th,  at  74  P.  M. 

GEORGE  HAGEMAN,  Stated  aerk. 

The  Preebytery  of  Genesee  Valley  will  meet  In 
Almond,  N.  T.,  on  Monday,  Sept.  10th,  at  7}  P.  M.  Record  of 
churches  not  presented  at  Sptlng  meeting  will  be  called  for. 

D.  K.  STEI^B,  Stated  Olerk. 


iiu0fiu00  Notices. 


JAM»FS 


The  Pioebytory  of  Brie  will  meet  at  OonneautvUle, 
Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  11,  at  7  P.  M.  Members  attending 
will  notify  Bev.  w.  W.  McKinney,  OonneantvUle,  Pa.  Sub¬ 
ject  of  diaouatlon.  Duty  of  Presbytery  In  Promoting  Spirit¬ 
uality  In  the  Chundi,  and  beat  means  to  this  end. 

&  J.  M.  EATON,  Btated  aerk. 

The  Presbytery  af  Syraens*  will  meet  In  the  Pree- 
bytorion  dtnroh  of  Falton,  on  Monday,  Sept.  17Ui,  at7  P.  M. 

A.  H.  FAHNESTOCK,  Stated  aertt. 

The  Preebytery  sf  Mnhening  meets  at  Kinsman, 
Ohio,  on  Tneodifty,  Sept.  18.  at  7  F.  M.  Train  leaves  Yonngs- 
town  at  1 :40  P.  M.  KDWABD  D.  VANCE,  Stated  aerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Wingnm  meets  at  Holly  oa  Mon¬ 
day,  Sept  24ih.  at  4  F.  M.  E.  P.  MABVIN,  Btated  aerk. 


I^EarOmE 


Hie  BEST  COMPOUND 

^  SVER JNVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING, 

«•  everything  else,  in  Hard  or  Soft  VVa^ 
tor,  vrlthont  danger  to  hbrie  or 
•hves  lather.  Time,  and  Sonp.  nmaa- 
IngSp,  Mfi  la  of  grant  mine  fi>  koosskeepera. 

■eld  by  an  Oroosrs-bnt  ass  that  wile  Connteir 
Mta  ai*  not  nigsd  npoo  yon.  PBARLINH 
M  tha  only  saOt  article,  aad  always  bMCa 
SkaaaamcfJAMBE  PYLB.  Hew  Terk. 

SAFE  INVESTMENT. 

The  nitderslgned  la  making  loans  at  8  and  10  per  esnt  net 
to  Bastom  partlsa.  Loans  are  placed  on  farm  lands  or  city 
property  as  desired.  Satisfactory  security  and  references 
given  in  every  case.  Full  aatlafaetlon  guaranteed. 

Address  F.  W.  IDDINGS,  Grand  Forks, 

Dakota  Territory. 


JIHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Superintendent, 

j  PKESBYTERIAN 

Boards  of  Publication, 

.  |lS34  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Or,  Steals  Depository,  Rev.  J.  W.  Allen,  1107  Olive  Street, 
St.  Louis,  Ifo. 

OhlMB  Depository.  0.  H.  Whiting,  187  Wabash  Avenue, 
Qiloago,  Ill. 

Ward  4  Drummond,  No.  116  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
Board  U  Oolportage,  No.  198  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
a  W.  ttnuon.  No.  73  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Wsatolk  Tract  Society,  No.  176  E2m  Street,  anclnnati,  Ohio, 
a  M.  lilliams.  No.  266  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Bev,  W,  A.  Patton,  6  E.  Washington  St.,  Indlanai>olls,  Ind. 
Georgek.  Moeber,  No.  70  8.  Sallna  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
MaoGrtilor  k  Knight,  No.  126  Granville  St.,  Halifax,  N.  8. 

Clarke  k  Oo.,  217  Superior  Street,  aeveland,  Ohio. 
John  ^lyoung.  No.  189  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
N,  T.  W^on,  No.  180  Dundas  Street,  London,  Ontario. 
Ulbrichk  Kingsley,  No.  366  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

D.  B.  Nker,  No.  46  N.  Pearl  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


PIPE  OPQ^Isr, 

M  8tg>s,  two  manual  and  pedal,  built  by  "  Hook  ”  of 
Beaton,  kow  in  use  at  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Bloom¬ 
field,  Nij..  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain.  Address 
LC.  HARRISON,  260  West  38Ui  St.,  N.  Y.,  or 

WARD  k  BIDDULPH,  22  College  Place,  N.  Y. 


StCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

NiroiliLB  UNIVBRSITT  for  Young  Ladies.  Advan- 
JKlages  for  Art  and  Music  unsurpassed.  Send  for  a  cata- 
Hptysii  Ere.  J^AMWOETH,  CfkaaeeUer,  Ls  Roy,  N.  Y. 

tH  AELIER  INSTITUTE, 

■»Bs4abllshed  1855—  ON  CBNTRAL  PARK. 

108  West  5eth  Street,  N.  T.  City. 

BOAEDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOIi  FOR  BOYS 
AND  YOUNG  MEN  OF  7  to  20. 

Reparee  them  for  all  Colleges,  Scientific  Schools,  WestPolnt, 
Naval  Academy,  and  business.  French,  German,  Spanish 
syoken  and  taught  thoroughly.  New  building  erected  pur¬ 
posely;  the  best  equipped  private  scbool.  Next  school  year 
Will  begin  Sept  18, 1883.  Prof.  EUE  CHABLIER,  Director. 


THE  PACKER  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

BROOKLYN  HEIGHTS. 

A  school  for  the  thorough  teaching  of  young  ladles. 

T.  J.  BACKUS,  LL.D.,  President  ot  the  Faculty. 

Admission  ot  new  students  Sept.  19-21, 1883.  Charges  for 
taltlon  in  lowest  cla.ssM,  tU  a  term ;  in  highest  classes,  633 
a  term.  No  extra  ebar^^or  InstructKin  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Flench,  German,  Drawing,  and  Choral  Singing.  For  the 
tUrty-etghth  annual  catalogue,  addreee  Packer  Collegiate 
lastltuto,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


OL  AVE  race:  college 

AND  HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE,  Claverack,  N.  Y. 

$220  A  TXAE. 

HTB  boys  for  all  COLLEGES  and  BUSINESS. 

French,  German,  Art  and  Music  specialties. 

11  Departments.  18  Instructors.  Both  Sexes. 

Bev.  ALONZO  FLACK,  Pb.D.,  President. 


ghN  THE  HUDSON.— One  hoar  fkom  New  Verb. 
MYinLLlSTlNE  HALL.  A  Home  School  tor  Young  Ladles. 
Ample  grounds  and  fine  river  view.  Weekly  lectures  In 
the  French  and  German  languages,  also  upon  Art  and 
Foreign  Travel.  Thorough  English  course.  For  circulars 
address  Misses  J,  A.  and  J.  KEMPSHALL,  Nyack,  N.  Y, 


Flushing  (N.Y.)  institute.  Boarding  school 
lor  Young  Men  and  Boys.  Opens  Tuesday,  Sept  18th. 
Address  E.  A.  FAIRCHILD. 


Mrs.  sylvanus  reed’s 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  for  Young  Ladles 
and  Little  Girls,  6  A  8  East  63d  St,  between  6th  k  Madison 
avee..  New  York  (Central  Park).  Course  In  Collegiate  De¬ 
partment  thorough.  Special  students  admitted.  Primary 
and  Preparatory  Departments.  French  the  language  of  the 
sebooL  Begins  Oct.  3, 1883. 


MAPLEWOOD 

INSTITUTE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS.,  offers  superior  advantages.  Well 
known  for  its  healthful  and  charming  location.  Address 
for  catalogue,  etc.,  LOUIS  0.  STANTON. 

Bettie  Stuart  Institute, 

Sprlnafield,  Ill.  A  Family  Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
YounglAdies  and  Children.  Full  English  and  Classical 
Course.  German  fkee.  Thorough  Instruction  given  In 
musio- Vocal  and  Instrumental;  Painting  In  Oil  and  Water 
Colora— on  China  and  Wood.  Also  Elocution  and  French. 
The  16th  annual  session  will  commence  Sept.  12th.  For 
catalogues  apply  to  Mrs.  M.  McKEE  HOM)^,  Principal. 


Unioi  Theological  Seniiiiaiy,  Hew  York. 

The  next  Term  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept.  19th,  1883. 
Entering  students  will  meet  the  Faculty  in  the  President’s 
room.  No.  9  University  Place,  at  10  A.  M.  Rooms  will  be 
drawn  at  2  P.  M.  ot  the  same  day.  The  opening  address 
will  be  delivered  by  Bev.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  in  the 
SemlnAry  chapel,  on  Thursday,  Sept.  20tb,  at  3  P.  M. 

New  York,  Aug.  6, 1883.  By  order  of  the  Faculty. 


Lane  Seminary 

GIvm  a  thorough  preparation  for  the  Gospel  ministry. 
The  next  term  opens  Thnrtdajr,  Beptember  13. 
.For  catalogues  or  information,  address 

LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

aNaNNATI,  OHIO. 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 

The  term  opens  Sept.  6, 1888.  For  catalogues  or  informa¬ 
tion,  address  WILLIS  J.  BEECHES,  Clerk  of  Faculty. 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Northwest,  Chicago. 
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WORLD. 

\Mrs.S.A.AIlen’s 

•  WORLDS 

HairRestorer 

IS  PERFECTION! 


School 

At  Philadelphia, 

Established  last  year  In  the  large  Mansion, 
2027  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

Has  met  with  such  success  as  to  require  an  additional 
building.  The  spirit  ot  Wellesley  College  governs  the 
management. 

Pupils  are  fitted  for  any  College.. 

Applications  tor  Boarding  and  Day  Scholars  may  be  made 
to  either  of  the  undersigned,  who  will  furnish  arculars  of 
Terms,  etc. 

Term  begins  September  Beth. 

ELIZABETH  B.  ROOT,  Principal, 

BOBT  Chestnut  Street. 
Reir.  J.  RUSSELL  MILLER,  D.D., 

JOHN  WANAMAKER, 

Of  the  Board  ot  Adwlsers. 


MISS  *E.  ELIZABETH  DANA’S 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
FOB  YOUNG  LADIES,  MORRISTOWN,  N.  J., 
Reopens  Sept.  19.  Enlarged  school-rooms  and  gymnasium. 
Large  and  attractive  grounds.  Superior  advantages  In 
every  department.  Board  and  tuition  In  English  and  Latin, 
6460  per  annum.  For  circulars  address  the  Principal. 


Rye  seminary,  rye,  new  YORK.— For  par¬ 
ticulars,  address  MRS.  8.  J.  LIFE. 


AUCUIA  NGMINARY,  for  both  sexes.  $335  per  year. 
Hmtlllfl  Unsurpassed  advantages.  For  circular,  ad¬ 
dress  WM.  ST.  JOHN,  Registrar,  Amenta,  N.  Y. 


ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEUE. 

Onler  care  ef  the  Siaod  at  lev  York. 

A  College  of  the  highest  rank.  Students  receive  the  i>er- 
sonal  attention,  and  enjoy  the  pleasant  associations  of  a 
Christian  home.  It  has  a  superior  College  Conns  of 
Study,  also  Eclectic  and  Clnsslcal  Preparatory  de¬ 
partments,  with  exceptional  advantages  In  Mnstc  and  Art. 
The  College  building  has  been  recently  enlarged  and  fitted 
up  with  all  modern  Improvements,  Including  water,  gas, 
steam-heating,  and  a  large  passenger  Elewator. 

Address  Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D.,  President, 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


WILWSTON  seminary, 

EASTHAMPfSNTIKrBSr  Prepare?Toy^Tor  the  best 
colleges  and  higher  schools  ot  Science.  Fall  term  begins 
Sept.  6th.  For  catalogue  with  full  Information,  addrees 
J.  W.  FAIRBANKS,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

Ivy  Hall  Seminary  L^I^, 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J.  Thorough  Instruction  under  College 
graduates;  home  care;  mild  Winters.  Address 

Rev.  HENRY  BEEVES,  A.M. 


FbUIo  WSMilWoiTlhi.  Mn.  s. 

A.  Allsn  hasjuMly  camedthh  tilb^ 
and  thouMUMb  are  this  day  lejoicmg 
over  a  fine  bead  of  hair  ptodneed  by 
her  unequaled  prepaialion  for  restoc. 
Ing,  invigorating,  and  beautifiring  the 
Hair.  Her  Worid’e  Hair  Rettorer 
quickly  cleineev  ike  acalp,  removing 
Dandnifi^  end  arreeta  the  fall;  th* 
hair,  if  giay,u  changed  to  it*  natural 
color,  giving  it  the  tame  vitality  aad 
Ittzaiiottt  quantity  aa  in  youth. 

OOMPLIXEHTABT.  ''My 
hair  is  now  restored  to  its 
youthful  color ;  I  have  not 
a  gray  hair  left.  I  am  sat* 
isfied  that  the  preparation 
is  not  a  dye,  but  acts  on 
the  secretions.  My  hair 
ceases  to  fall,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  advantage  to  me, 
who  was  in  danger  of  be¬ 
coming  bald.”  This  is 
the  testimony  of  all  who 
use  Mrs.  S.  A.  Allen’s 
World’s  Hair  Restorer. 

*  Om  Bottle  did  Hs**  That  u  the 
exfifeMion  of  many  who  have  had 
thw  gray  hair  restored  to  itt  natural 
o^r,  and  their  bald  spot  covered 
with  hair,  after  ucing  one  bottle  of 
Mas.  S.  A.  Aujnt’s  World’s  Hair 
Rrstorrr.  It  is  not  r  dye. 


Kutgers  Female  College, 

Loeated  at  58  &  50  West  53th  Street. 

Authorised  by  the  Legislature  to  confer  merited  degrees 
and  honors;  possesses  peculiar  advantages  In  every  de¬ 
partment;  In  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  in  Scienoe, 
Music  and  Art;  for  the  proper  education  of  young  ladles, 
and  a  home  for  boarding  pupils.  .Address  for  partioulars, 
the  president,  8.  D.  BUBCHARD,  D.D., 

58  West  55th  street,  New  York. 


^EDGWICK  INSTITUTE,  Oreat  Barrington,  Mass. 
>9  A  Select  Family  Scbool.  The  School  year  oommenoea 
September  13tb.  Send  tor  circular. 


(H.  J.  VAN-LENNEP.  D.D. 
Principals,  |  g  j  Van-LENNEP,  A.B. 


Next  term  opens  Thursday,  Sept.  6th.  The  faculty  is  now 
full,  Drs.  Johnson  and  Marquis  having  aocepted  their 
chairs.  Address  1060  N.  Halsted  Street. 

The  Western  Theological  Seminary, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 

TERM  OPENS  ON  TUESDAY,  4TH  SEPTEMBER.  A  Poet 
Graduate  Course.  I.ectures  on  Elocution  will  begin  on  18Ui 
September.  For  Catalogues  apply  to  Professor  S.  J.  Wilson, 
316  Ridge  Avenue,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Granville  military  academy, 

North  GranvlUe,  N.  Y.  (80  miles  north  of  Saratoga). 
Commercial  and  Classical.  For  Information  address 
EMERSON  G.  CLARK,  A.M.,  Principal. 

EITEEVIEW  ACADEMY, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 
fill  fur  my  CMegt,  or  Ooremment  Academg.  Non-aspirants 
tor  College  admission  are  prepared  for  business  and  social 
relations.  Tactics  and  Military  drill  receive  careful  atten¬ 
tion.  Addrees  the  Pbesidekt. 


Wheaton  Female  Seminary 

WILL  begin  Its  49th  year  Sept.  6.  Fine  library,  labora¬ 
tory,  observatory  and  cabinets.  Thorough  Instruction. 
Best  ot  home  Infiuenoes.  Send  for  circular  to 

Miss  A.  E.  STANTON,  Principal,  Norton,  Mass. 


Temple  grove  ladies  seminary, 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Twenty-ninth  year  begins  September  11th.  Send  for 
year  book.  CHA8.  F.  DOWD,  A.M.,  President. 


ADELBKRT  COLLEGE 

Of  Western  Beeerve  nnlvenitj,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

(Late  WESTERI  RESERVE  COLLEGE  of  Hodsoa.) 

Now  In  full  operation  in  Cleveland.  Location  beautiful 
and  healthful.  Resources  enlarged.  Faculty  full  and  able. 
Instruction  ot  the  best.  Principles  ot  government  and 
moral  teaching  unchanged.  Expenses  low.  Preparatory 
Department  at  Hudson,  college  year  begins  Sept.  6, 1883. 
For  circular,  send  to 

CARROLL  CUTLER,  D.D.,  President,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Classical  and  Home  Institute, 

Young  Ladles  excellent  advantages  for  a  thorough,  refin¬ 
ed  education.  Pleasant  rooms,  good  table,  especial  care. 
Terms  moderate.  Miss  SABAH  V.  H.  BUTLER,  Principal. 


COTTAGE  HILL  SCHOOL,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 
prepares  BOYS  for  College,  for  Scientific  and  Government 
School,  and  for  Business.  JOHN  MILEY,  Principal. 


Pnnif’Q  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE,  for  young 
UUUIV  O  ladles.  Advantages  unsurpassed. 

GEO.  W.  COOK,  Ph.D.,  Prlnoipal,  Poughkeepele,  N.  Y. 


Highland  military  academy,  wot«e*ter. 

Mass.,  fits  Boys  for  Business,  Sclentifio  Schools,  and 
College.  28th  year  begins  Sept.  11.  For  circular  apply  to 
C.  B.  METCALF,  A.M.,  Superintendent. 


Seymour  Smith  Institute, 

oipal.  Homelike,  select,  thorough.  Send  for  circular. 


DB.  HOLBROOK’S 

Military  School, 

SING  SING,  N.  Y. 

Be-opens  Wednesday  evening,  September  12tb.  Address 
Bev.  D.  A.  HOLBROOK,  Ph.D. 


Vassar  College, 

Complete  OoUege  Course;  Ten  Profeesors,  Twenty-one 
Teachers;  Library,  16,000  volumes;  Obaervatory,  Labora¬ 
tory,  Museum.  Every  facility  for  the  complete  Liberal 
Education  of  Women.  8.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.D.,  President. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  THNOLOOICAL  SEMINART. 

Next  term  opens  first  Thursday  of  September.  Thorough 
Instruction  by  three  Professors— Drs.  Burrowee,  Alexander, 
and  Soott.  Furnished  rooms.  All  tuition  free;  living  mod¬ 
erate.  Students  requiring  aid  assisted.  Address  any  of 
the  Faculty.  W.  A.  SCOTT,  621  Poet  street, 

June  29, 1883.  San  Fianclaco,  Oal. 


DIVINITY  NUHOOL  OF  YALE  COLLEGE. 

PRESIDENT- NOAH  PORTER. 

PBOFESSOBS  AND  INHTBDCTOBS :  George  E.  Day,  Hebrew, 
and  BibUeal  Thealogy ;  Samuel  Harris,  Syttematie  Theology ; 
George  P.  Fisher,  Church  Hittory;  Timothy  Dwight,  ifew 
Tettcanent  Greek;  Wm.  M.  Barbour,  Soured  Rhetoric;  Mark 
Bailey,  Eloeutum.  Special  Lectcbebs  :  Nath.  J.  Burton  (on 
PreaOiing),  John  Hall,  Jamoe  McCosh,  Edward  J.  Phelps, 
B.  B.  Mer^lth,  Geo.  T.  Ladd,  L.  J.  Sanford,  M.D.  Open,  on 
equal  terms,  to  students  of  every  Christian  denomination, 
with  the  privileges  of  the  University.  Session  begins  Sept. 
13tb.  For  catalogue  and  conditions  of  admission  to  Grad¬ 
uate  or  Fourth  Year  Class,  apply  to  GEORGE  E.  DAY,  Sec’y, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


ANDOVER  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINART. 

PBOFESSOBS :  John  P.  Gulliver,  Relatiom  of  Ckrietianity  to 
the  Secular  Sdencee ;  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  (Tmrck  Hitt^ ;  William 
J.  Tucker,  Sacred  Rhetone ;  John  P.  Taylor,  BibUeal  Hietory 
and  Oriental  Arehanlogy  ;  J.  Wesley  Churchill,  Mlocution  ; 
George  Harris,  Syetematie  Theology ;  Edward  Y.  Hincks,  Bib¬ 
lical  Theology ;  George  F.  Moore  (elect),  Hebrew  and  cognate 
Languages;  F'^nk  E.  Woodruff  (elect),  H.  T.  Greek. 

LEOTUBES  :  a..  Hastings  Boss,  OongngoUioiuUtsm  ;  B.  J.  Nev- 
In,  Claims  qf  Rome ;  Joseph  Ward,  The  Building  of  Society  in 
the  Hew  States ;  J.  M.  Buckley,  Extemporasseous  Freaking ; 
A.  M.  Fairbalm  (1884),  The  Oosyparatiee  tSstory  qf  the  Greater 
ReUgions. 

Ful  session  begins  Sept.  6;  lectures  to  advanced  olass 
begin  Sept.  11.  For  catalogue  containing  Information  re¬ 
specting  terms  of  admission,  new  curriculum,  Itonorary 
scholarships,  fourth  year,  etc.,  etc.,  apply  to 

EGBERT  C.  SMYTH,  President  of  the  Faculty. 

Andover,  Mass.,  June  26, 1883. 


PENNSYLVANIA  MILITARY  ACADEMY, 

CHESTER.  23d  Year  opens  September  13th.  Buildings 
new.  Superior  appointments.  Civil  Engineering.  Chem¬ 
ical,  Collegiate,  Ihigllsh  Courses.  Degrees  conferred. 

Ool.  THEO.  HYATT,  President. 


LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY. 

COLLEGE. — Three  courses.  Training  thorough  and 
comprehensive,  under  professors  of  progressive  and  pro¬ 
ductive  minds.  Special  attention  to  training  for  the  i^n- 
istry.  Examine  for  yourself. 

ACADEMY, — CRassical  and  English.  Offers  the  best 
training  for  college  and  business. 

FERRY  HALL. — Seminary  for  ladies  only.  Unsur¬ 
passed  In  solid  and  ornamental  branches. 

Year  begins  September  12, 1883.  Apply  to 

PRES.  GREGORY,  Lake  Forest,  HI. 


CAYUGA  LAKE  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Aurora, 
N.  y,  MAJ.  W.  A.  FLINT,  Principal. 


STEUBENVILLE  (O.)  FEMALE  SEMINART. 

Beautifully  located  on  the  Ohio  river,  with  63  years’ 
sucoeseful  experience.  For  full  information,  address 

Bev.  Drs.  A.  M.  REID  and  WIGHTMAN. 


E! 


)eeksklll  (N.  Y.)  Military  Academy,  ^r  circu¬ 
lars,  addrees  Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  A.M.,  Principal. 


WELLS  G0LLE6E  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

AURORA,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  T. 

Full  Collegiate  Course.  Musio  and  Art.  Location  beauti¬ 
ful  and  healthful.  Session  begins  Sept.  12, 1883.  Send  tor 
catalogue.  E.  S.  FRISBEE,  D.D.,  President. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

1883. 

Entrance  examinations  berin  at  9  A.  M.  June  18  and  Sept.  18. 
For  the  University  Register,  with  full  statement  regard¬ 
ing  requirements  for  admission,  courses  ot  study,  degrees, 
honors,  expenses,  free  scholarship,  etc.,  and  tor  si>eclal  In¬ 
formation,  apply  to 

The  PRESIDED  of  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY.  Ithaca.  N.Y. 


Western  Female  Seminary, 

OXFORD,  Ohio.  Mt.  Holyoke  Plan. 

The  29th  year  will  commence  Sept.  6, 1883.  Board,  Tuition, 
Fuel  and  Lights,  6170  per  annum.  Send  for  catalogue  to 
.  Miss  HELEN  PEABODY,  Principal. 


OSSINING  INSTITUTE 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  MISSES. 

SING  8ING-ON-HUDSON. 

Location  delightful  and  healthy,  buildings  homelike.  Re¬ 
fined  Christian  Influences.  Thorough  Courses  In  English, 
German,  French,  and  La  in.  First-class  instruction  In  Vocal 
and  Instrumental  Music,  Drawing,  Sketching,  and  Painting. 
Natural  Sdencee,  with  Lectures  and  Experimenta,  by  Prof. 
Jewett,  Associate  Principal.  Terms  moderate.  Send  tor 
Catalogue.  Open  Sept.  68.  Bev.  C.  D.  BICE,  Prlndpal. 


SCHOOL, 


DfUlf^UI/CCDOiE  /kl  1/  1  Db.  Wakbino’b  Boabdino  School.  B.  J.  Losslng,  the  his. 
r  UUIllmGUalCl  I  Ni  I  ■/ tortan,  writes:  ”  For  yean  beforeoor  son  wasunder  your  care, 
— ■oBSSmSSSUSiSUaLilL-U^  I  knew  from  parenu  and  poptU  tne  value  of  your  training  it 
tjie  young.  Were  be  to  pursue  his  studies  In  Rffili  IIT  ADV  school  any  longer  we  shodd  leel 
that  to  have  him  under  your  Instruction  would  Iwllkl  I  ■  be  areal  blessing  to  him."  Boys  of 

all  ages  fitted  for  Bitsim kss,  or  Collxob.  Special  attention  to  the  common  |R|  ANFIvg  avg- 
Englisb  studies.  Send  for  circulars  with  luformaUou  and  references.  IIwO  I  I  I  W  I  Ba 


BOOKS 


,  TWO  TONS  a  day,  now  printing. 

Over  500,000  Volumes  ready. 

The  (choicest  Literature  of  the  World,  often  the  best  editions  published. 

lOO-page  CATALOGUE  free. 

Lowest  pricses  ever  known.  NOT  sold  by  dealers. 

Seijit  for  examination  BEFORE  PAYMENT,  on  evidence  of  good  faith. 

JOHN  B.  ALDEN,  Publisher, 

IS  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


PI  O.  Box  1227. 


Clinton,  Ct.,  has  bad  unusual  success  in  preparing  stu¬ 
dents  for  College  and  Business.  Endowment  large.  Ex¬ 
penses  therefore  low.  Village  beautiful,  healthy  and  moral. 
Begins  Sept.  4,  with  a  New  Department  ot  Modem  Lan¬ 
guages,  In  charge  of  a  Yale  Graduate  who  bos  studied  six 
years  In  Europe.  DWIGHT  HOLBROOK,  Principal. 

Addrees  G.  E.  ELLIOT,  Secretary. 


Fiinceton  Tkeological  Ssminaiy. 

The  next  session  will  begin  on  Thursday,  September  30th, 
when  new  students  will  be  matriculated  at  11  A.  M.  The 
introductory  lecture  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  O.  Wlstar 
Hodge,  on  Friday  morning  at  the  same  hour.  Inquiries 
may  meanwhile  be  addressed  to 

Prof.  J.  G  MOFFAT,  D.D.,  Princeton,  N,  J., 

or  to  any  other  of  the  Profeesors. 


New  jersey  state  model  school, 

Trewton,  New  Jersey. 

A  boarding  school  for  young  Iodise  and  gentlemen  fifteen 
years  of  age  and  upward.  Boarding  halls  and  schools  en¬ 
tirely  separate.  All  tbe  departmente— mathematioal,  class- 
leal,  commercial,  musical,  drawing,  and  In  belles-Iettrss— 
taught  by  able  and  experienced  teachers.  Entire  expense. 
Including  use  ot  books,  6200  per  year.  Fall  term  begins 
Monday,  Sept.  17.  For  further  information  or  cetalogne, 
address  WASHINGTON  HA8BBOUOK,  Prlnoipal. 


LAFAYETTE  G0UE6E, 

EASTON,  PA. 

The  next  College  Year  begins  Tkwxsday,  Sept.  IS, 
Examination  of  eandidates  for  admission  to  the  Ckaseiesl, 
ftelemtlfic  or  Teeknlcel  Conrsee  will  be  held  on  the 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  preceding.  'For  oatelogue,  or 
farther  Information,  addrees 

B.  B.  YOUNGMAN.  Sec’y  ot  the  Faculty. 


MARIETTA  COLLEGE, 

ItABlSRA,  OBia. 


Examination  for  entrance  Sept.  6.  Two  Oollem  Conrses 
ot  four  years  each.  Promising  students  aided  by  scholar¬ 
ships  and  in  other  ways.  Special  provision  for  clergymen’s 
sons.  Number  of  graduates  646.  Marietta  Academy  pre¬ 
pares  for  College  and  for  business.  Fail  term  b^na  Se|^  6 
I.  W.  ANDREWS,  President. 
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THE  M^IONAST  PROBLEM  IM  ROMISH 
COUHTBUS. 

BrlOT.  J.  mtoaOnmi. 

Moya.  Aa(. «,  1883. 

It  may  •w^l  be  doubted  if  aby  4arge  propor¬ 
tion  of  Christiana  at  home  rightly  understand 
the  work  which  devolves  upon  those  who  go 
forth  as  their  representativies  to  labor  in  Papal 
lands.  They  generally  sum  up  the  difficulties 
which  we  have  to  enoonntsr  under  the  head  of 
Roman  Catholio  errors  and  intolerance.  The 
arrogance  of  the  piiesthoqd  their  money 
power,  the  doctrines  of  <^nfe|0|tn  and  of  pur- 
gratory  and  ot  prayers  for  the'  4^  and  of  the 
Church,  these  are  almost  universally  thought 
to  be  the  principal  obstacles  in  our  way.  That 
these  things  do  ensnare  and  eotslave  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  souls,  and  directly  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  Gk)spei,  cannot  be  denied.  But  so  far  at 
least  as  Mexico  is  concerned,  we  find  two  oth¬ 
er  lions  In  the  way :  twins  indeed  they  are  and 
not  chained,  but  like  the  arch-enemy  whom 
they  serve,  with  insatiable  rapacity  t^y  seek 
whom  they  may  devour.  These  monsters  are 
Infidelity  and  Indifference.  I  question  Whether 
any  other  set  of  infiuenceS  tends  so  surely  and 
so  rapidly  to  destroy  all  faith  in  God  and  truth 
and  immortality,  as  does  the  Romish  Church. 
Although  this  statement  seems  strong,  and 
will  be  pronounced  by  some  fanatical  Protes¬ 
tantism,  I  appeal  to  history  for  its  soberness 
and  truth. 


with  the  real  wants'  of  the  Church,  so  will  it 
be  in  the  future. 

II.  Let  us  turn  now  to  our  second  class  of 
facts. 

1.  There  is  a  great  call  for  Christian  men  in 
many  departments  of  labor  besides  that  of  the 
ministry.  The  work  of  the  Church  requires 
such  large  and  constant  gifts  of  money,  that 
money-making  in  honorable  business  methods, 
for  the  sake  of  using  it  for  the  cause  of  Christ, 
is  a  Christian  duty.  Our  higher  institutions  of 
learning  call  for  men  as  instructors  who  have 
had  the  special  training  given  only  to  our  min¬ 
istry.  Educated  and  pious  men  are  needed  ev¬ 
erywhere  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  Christian 
cMlization.  The  office  of  the  ministry,  there¬ 
fore,  has  many  lawful  competitions  in  bidding 
for  the  sons  of  the  Church.  This  must  not  be 
forgotten,  when  we  see  so  many  seeking  other 
pursuits  than  that  of  the  ministry.  It  is  not  to 
be  taken  always  as  an  evidence  of  lack  of  Chris¬ 
tian  devotion.  The  lesson  for  the  Church  is  to 
see  that  the  ministerial  office  is  put  in  a  fair 
position  to  withstand  this  competition. 

а.  The  time  and  expense  involved  in  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  ministry,  are  a  hindrance  to  many 
who  would  be  glad  to  preach  the  Gospel.  After 
the  common  school,  come  ten  years  of  study 
for  this  work.  The  time  ought  not  to  be  less ; 
but  this  time  involves  the  expenditure  of  what 
to  many  is  a  small  fortune.  Every  year  the 
expense  of  an  academic  and  collegiate  educa¬ 
tion  grows  greater  in  most  of  our  institutions. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  as  a  college  grows 
ricli,  the  cost  of  an  education  there  grows  also, 
until  it  reaches  such  proportions  that  it  can  be 
met  only  by  the  rich.  A  full  supply  of  minis¬ 
ters  for  the  future  will  require  more  ample  pro¬ 
vision  than  heretofore  to  aid  ^ung  men  in 
met  ^  the  expense  of  their  education.  Young 
men  ‘will  offer  themselves  freely  for  the  work 
when  the  Church  will  provide  the  means  for 
preparing  for  it ;  and  this  the  Church  ought  to 
do. 

3.  The  meagre  compensation  offered  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  is  one  of  the  evils  of  the 
profession.  It  is  a  grand  fact  that  the  minis¬ 
ters  who  suffer  most  from  this  evil,  make  the 
least  complaint.  They  toil  and  suffer  patient¬ 
ly  from  love  of  their  Lord.  But  thoughtful  pa¬ 
rents,  who  are  helping  their  sons  to  decide 
what  shall  be  their  life-work,  often  shrink 
from  advising  them  to  enter  a  profession  where 
poverty  will  probably  be  their  constant  lot. 
Some  ministers  are  well  paid,  but  the  average 
compensation  of  men  as  well  educated,  to  say 
the  least,  as  can  be  found  in  any  profession,  is 
little  above  that  of  a  day-laborer,  who  perhaps 
can  hardly  read  or  write.  Our  Sustentation 
scheme  is  an  effort  to  make  the  minimum  of 
ministerial  salaries  $900  a  year ;  but  the  effort 
has  not  yet  proved  a  success.  The  failure  only 
shows  how  great  is  the  need  of  some  such 
scheme. 

4.  The  churches  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  look  upon  their  minister  as  simply  a  hired 
man.  He  comes  and  goes  at  their  bidding.  His 
only  right  in  the  church  is  the  right  to  labor 
until  he  is  requested  to  leave.  If  any  one  in 
the  congregation  is  dissatisfied,  he  never  thinks 
it  his  duty  to  step  aside ;  the  minister  is  the 
one  to  withdraw,  however  great  may  be  the 
sacrifice.  Hence  a  iMiinful  feeling  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  bis  position,  fills  always  the  minis¬ 
ter’s  heart.  I  do  not  know  the  remedy.  I  only 
know  it  is  an  evil. 

б.  Not  a  few  feeble  chmches  have  been  plant¬ 
ed  in  communities  where  they  are  not  needed. 
A  small  town  of  ten  or  twelve  hundred  inhab¬ 
itants,  with  very  little  prospect  of  growth,  will 
often  have  five  or  six  churches  of  different  evan¬ 
gelical  bodies ;  they  are  all  feeble,  all  struggling 
for  an  existence,  and  all  jealous  rivals.  One  or 
two  could  prosper  if  the  field  were  all  their 
own ;  but  the  many  only  make  to  the  world  a 
painful  exhibition  of  weakness  and  rivalry. 
Under  such  conditions  the  power  of  the  minis¬ 
try  and  of  the  Church  is  almost  lost.  There  is' 
inspiration  for  a  minister  in  fighting  the  world 
and  the  devil ;  there  is  no  inspiration  in  a  strag¬ 
gle  for  life  with  other  feeble  churches.  Yet 
this  is  the  task  imposed  upon  many  of  our  min¬ 
isters.  If  we  persist  in  organizing  churches 
where  they  are  not  needed,  let  us  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  the  Lord  does  not  feel  bound  to  sup¬ 
ply  them  all  with  ministers. 

6.  The  fathers  of  the  Church,  in  centuries 
gone  by,  claimed  the  right  to  do  their  own 
thinking.  There  are  not  a  few  in  our  day  who 
seem  to  believe  these  fathers  did  up  the  think¬ 
ing  for  the  Church  in  all  time  to  come.  “  The 
glory  of  children  are  their  fathers”;  but  the 
children  ought  to  attain  a  like  glory  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  truths  of  the  Bible  are  unchange¬ 
able  and  eternal.  The  theories  and  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  men  concerning  these  truths,  are  al¬ 
ways  open  to  free  inquiry,  and  may  change 
with  increasing  light.  Yet  an  impression  is 
abroad  in  the  world  that  our  ministers  are  not 
allowed  that  liberty  of  thought  to  which  they 
are  entitled  as  scholars.  The  ministry  do  not 
generally  make  this  complaint;  but  the  im¬ 
pression  exists,  and  it  has  its  infiuence  in  turn¬ 
ing  some  away  from  the  ministry.  Liberty 
must  be  guarded  as  well  as  orthodoxy.  It  is 
no  light  matter  for  a  Presbytery  to  brand  a 
man  as  a  heretic,  and  to  take  from  him  his  offi¬ 
cial  right  to  preach  the  Gospel.  When  it  is 
done,  it  ought  always  to  be  evident  that  his 
heresy  touches  the  teachings  of  the  Word  of 
God,  and  not  merely  the  speculations  of  men. 

The  facts  and  principles  above  stated  make 
it  clear  that  at  present  there  is  no  real  lack  of 
ministers  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  They 
also  help  us  to  see  some  evils  which  the  Church 
ought  to  have  wisdom  enough  to  remove,  where¬ 
by  her  power  and  usefulness  would  be  greatly 
increased.  We  gain  nothing  by  shutting  our 
eyes  to  infiuences  that  are  working  mischief. 
Our  Church  has  had  a  grand  history.  The 
state  of  the  world  is  such  now  that  her  future 
history  ought  to  be  still  grander.  To  make  it 
so  ought  to  be  the  high  purpose  of  all  her  sons 
and  daughters. 

Oambridse  City,  led. 


THE  CALL  FOR  MORE  MIHISTERS. 

J.  ▼.  Bailajr,  D.S. 

The  Moderator  of  the  last  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  gave  loud  warning 
of  the  imminent  danger  that  threataas  the 
Church  from  an  insnffloient  supply  of  minis¬ 
ters.  The  same  warning  has  oome,  during  the 
last  fbW  yean,  from  many  dlffiafent  ssurces. 
Wheiher  the  danger  is  as  threatening  as  has 
been  proclaimed,  may,  I  think,  be  questioned. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  subject  is  one 
that  o4lls  for  serious  oonsideration.  There  are 
some  facts  in  the  case  thiti  ought  to'b^ponder- 
ed  carefully  by  the  whole  Church.  There  are 
some  evils  that  must  In  some  way  be  removed. 
It  is  vain  to  assume  that  there  is  less  piety  and 
less  devotion  among  professed  Christians  at 
present  than  in  former  years.  Without  doubt, 
there  is  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  world  in 
the  Chnrch ;  yet  it  Is  also  true,'beyond  doubt, 
that  never  since  the  apostolic  age  has  the 
Christian  Church  been  so  much  in  earnest  as 
now  in  her  purpose  and  efforts  to  redeem  the 
world  uato  ChtiSt.  If  the  call  for  more  minis¬ 
ters  is  nqt  fudly  answered,  it  may  not  be  charg¬ 
ed  to  indifference  on  the  part  of  those  who  hear 
the  call.  A  search  for  reasons  must  be  made 
in  some  other  dir^tion. 

Therqnre  two'  (d/^^ifses  ot  facts  bearing  on  this 
questio^  that  derorve  a  oaroful  examination. 
The  first  Olass  is .  found  In  the  statistical  col¬ 
umns  of  liLst  published  IfinutMOf  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assdinbl'y  few' thd  year  ehdlag ‘Hay  1, 1882. 
The  second  ela^maTbe  found  by  kmy  one  who 
will  ponder  the  relations  of  the  ministry  to  the 
Ohmeh  at  the  pitasent  time.  Let  'us  examine 
bri^y  some  of/ those  facts  in  the  order  first 
nsipeid. 

I.  The  ifinutos  pf  t^e  Assembly  show  that 
theQe  are  in  the  'FrS^byterlan.  ^urch  5,744 
chdlrohes,  and  5,444  ministers  and  licentiates. 
The  excess  of  ohurehee  is  800.  The  column  of 
ministers  and  licentiates  shogs  that  in  their 
number  are  included  632  who  are  not  engaged 
in  the  direct  work  of  the  ministry ;  these  are 
presidents,  professors,  secretaries,  editors,  and 
others,  together  with  those  who  have  been  hon- 
Deducting  this  number,  there 


the  middle  class,  and  day  by  day  it  is  true  of 
an  Increasing  number  even  among  the  peasant 
Reduce  the  number  of  the  female 


nine  wife,  and  dem  wife  no  mind  'em.  So  we 
’  want  missionary  man  for  come  teach  we  place 
for  make  we  get  one  wife,  all  same  white  man. 
We  all  got  too  many  wife,  and  God  say  we 
must  have  one  wife ;  and  no  minister  there  for 
tell  we  Christ’s  words. 

“  Den  all  town  people — one  town  got  to  fight ; 
nobody  dere  for  tell  dem  no  do  it.  We  got  to 
lose  twenty  men  for  dat  one  day’s  fight ;  so  we 
want  missionary  man  to  come  dere  to  take  care 
we  town,  so  he  can  tell  people  dat  war  palaver 
be  no  go^  palaver— he  be  no  God’s  Word. 

“  Den  when  man  die  in  we  town,  we  no  put 
him  in  coffin ;  we  sew  him  in  mat,  and  put  him 
in  ground. 

“  We  want  missionary  man  for  come  larn  us 
no  do  all  dem  bad  ting.  We  never  do  any 
ting  right.  Den  we  want  missionary  man  for 
come  tell  us  ’bout  Jesus.  We  want  to  know 
Jesus’  words ;  we  no  know  Him  before.  So  we 
want  to  leave  foolish  tings  ’lone — put  ’em  by — 
and  speak  ’bout  Jesus. 

”  Den  some  people  live  we  place  noting  to  do 
but  tlef  [thieve].  In  your  country,  if  any  man 
tief,  you  catch  him  and  put  him  in  jail;  we 
want  to  try  white  man’s  fa8h[ion].  Plenty’ 
men  live  we  place  no  hear  Jesus’  words. 

“In  we  place  we  flog  women;  we  keep  wo¬ 
men  work.  People  take  ’em  bush  for  give  ’em 
sassy  word — all  die.  So  we  want  minister  man 
for  tell  us  Jesus’  words,  so  we  no  do  woman  so. 

“Den  we  countryman  what  no  hear  Jesus’ 
words,  paint  and  mark  we  face.  Foolish  fash- 
[ion].  So  we  want  Jesus’  words,  so  we  can  no 
do  so  no  more. 

“  Den  we  got  one  good  place  on  hill  for  min¬ 
ister  man  sit  down ;  one  small  riber  close  dem 
hill.  If  minister  come  live  we  town,  we  give 
him  dat  little  place ;  we  build  him  house ;  we 
mine  him.”  Vebe. 


trees  like  a  great  golden  blossom.  The  bird 
seemed  always  just  about  to  launch  into  a  song, 
but  was  so  busy  he  broke  off  at  the  first  sylla¬ 
ble.  A  man  came  across  the  iawn  with  a 
wheelbarrow,  in  which  was  a  green  shrub.  Ho 
dug  a  hole  in  the  turf  and  b^an  to  plant  the 
bush  ;  but  he  saw  the  eager  little  face,  and  the 
dolly  with  her  woolen  brains  oozing  out  behind. 
He  nodded  good-naturedly. 

‘  Where  you  going,  Sis  ?  ’ 

’Anywhere,’  s^d  &e  little  woman. 

‘  What  you  looking  at?  ’ 

’  God’s  flowers,’  was  the  grave  answer. 

The  man  laughed  again,  and  pushed  up  his  hat. 

‘  Them’s  the  Gov’nor’s  flowers ;  want  some  ?  ’ 
The  little  woman  only  nodded,  but  her  eyes 
grew  large  and  round  ^th  wonder  and  expect¬ 
ancy  as  the  man  broke  a  white  bough  from 
the  cherry  tree,  and  a  purple  spike  of  hyacinth 
bells.  He  put  them  in  her  hand  saying  '  Now 
run  home,  or  that  there  young  lady  will  be  took 
up  by  the  p’lice  ;  looks  like  she’d  had  a  row.’ 

The  little  woman  had  neither  eyes  nor  ears 
for  anything  but  the  flowers.  The  man  went 
back  to  his  work,  and  she  went  slowly  on.  One 
block,  two  blocks,  six  blocks,  then  she  came  to 
a  little  triangultir  park  at  the  intersection  of 
the  streets— a  very  small  park,  with  only  grass 
and  a  few  trees  in  it  and  an  iron  drinking-foun¬ 
tain  for  horses  just  outside  the  fence.  Two 
dusty  horses  were  drinking  from  the  round  iron 
bowl,  and  a  dog  was  eagerly  lapping  the  den- 


Indians. 

adherents  to  the  Romish  Church  to  that  of  the 
male,  and  I  firmly  believe  you  would  lessen  by 
one-half  the  number  of  open  churches  in  the 
Republic.  Let  it  be  understood  clearly  that 
these  malcontents  are  by  no  means  Protes¬ 
tants.  Far  from  it.  Probably  a  majority  of 
them  would  join  a  persecution  against  us. 
They  believe  the  truest  Church  is  that  of  Rome, 
and  that  in  her  pale  are  to  be  found  the  purest 
and  best  doctrines.  But  they  are  disgusted 
with  that  Church  and  her  doctrines  and  her 
practices,  and  have  thrown  overboard  in  dis¬ 
carding  these  the  whole  system  of  Christianity. 
They  want  nothing  to  do  with  Church,  or  creed, 
or  preacher.  They  say  practically  “  We  have 
tried  the  Church  and  the  doctrines  of  our  fa¬ 
thers,  and  have  been  deceived.  Now  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  get  along  without  any  religion.  Let  us 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.” 

The  thought  of  accepting  Protestantism  is 
galling  also  to  their  patriotism,  inasmuch  as  it 
seems  to  be  to  them  an  American  innovation, 
in  the  light  of  which  Mexican  history  for  350 
years  makes  a  sad  showing.  How  shall  we 
reach  and  evangelize  these  men  ?  This  is  the 
question  which  confronts  us  day  by  day,  taxing 
our  brains  and  saddening  our  hearts.  It  is 
very  easy  to  disprove  the  errors  and  false  claims 
of  Romanism.  We  do  this,  and  win  some  pre¬ 
cious  souls  by  such  means  from  the  grasp  of 
the  priesthood.  But  what  means  shall  we  em¬ 
ploy  to  reach  these  indifferent  and  unbelieving 
men,  who  sneer  at  us,  treat  our  Mission  with 
utter  coldness,  and  care  for  none  of  these 
things?  The  Romish  Church  can  never  do 
anything  for  them.  Must  they  then  perish  ? 
It  seems  to  us  that  three  things  must  be  done : 

1.  We  must  show  them  by  our  blameless  mission¬ 
ary  life  and  singleness  of  purpose  the  superiority 
of  the  system  which  loe  have  come  to  propagate, 
over  that  icith  which  they  have  been  familiar,  con¬ 
straining  them,  if  possible,  to  bear  witness  to 
the  superiority  ot  the  Christian  missionary,  in 
his  humility,  and  purity,  and  consistency,  and 
unselfishness,  and  unworldliness  of  aims,  to 
the  Romish  priest.  Mighty  as  are  the  motives 
which  should  constrain  the  minister  of  Christ 
anywhere  to  develop  all  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
in  symmetry  of  character,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  with  our  surroundings  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  preaching  by  the  life  cannot  be  ex¬ 
aggerated.  Godly  living  is  the  only  evidence 
of  Christianity  which  this  people  will  regard 
and  accept ;  and  for  this  reason  especially,  we 
cannot  but  deplore  most  deeply  any  arrogance, 
or  unseemly  strife,  or  open  sin,  which  may  have 
appeared  among  us. 

2.  It  is  our  duty  to  prepare  and  publish,  and 
circulate  tvidely  among  the  people,  not  simply  those 
controversial  books  which  disprove  the  Bomish 
doctrines  and  claims,  but  also  and  equally  those 
books  which  treat  of  Christian  evidences,  and  set 
forth  the  excellency  of  the  Gospel  in  its  application 
to  human  longings  and  needs.  •  Apart  from  the 
theological  errors  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
religious  literature  furnished  by  the  Romish 
Church,  it  is  full  of  husks.  The  free  spirit  of 
the  Gospel  is  wholly  lacking, 


der  stream  that  spilled  over  upon  the  stones 
below.  The  little  woman  went  into  the  park 
and  sat  down  under  a  tree.  She  was  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  afraid  she  was  lost,  but  she  could 
not  be  very  unhappy  while  she  had  her  flowers. 
She  sat  very  still  looking  at  them,  and  to  her 
great  delight  a  brown  bee  came  sniffing  at  the 
white  cups  for  an  instant  as  he  passed.  Stretch¬ 
ed  on  the  grass  near  her  was  a  boy — a  big  boy ; 
the  little  woman  would  have  called  him  a  man. 
He  had  red  hands  and  a  sunburned  face,  and 
coarse,  clumsy  clothes.  You  would  not  have 
looked  twice  at  him,  but  the  little  woman  look¬ 
ed  and  looked,  and  saw  he  was  crying.  She 
looked  again,  and  then  crept  a  little  nearer, 
holding  her  doll  very  tight. 

‘  Does  you  want  some  of  God’s  flowers  ?  ’  she 
asked,  holding  the  sweet  things  toward  him. 

The  boy  took  them  eagerly — took  them  all ; 
but  just  as  the  little  woman  was  going  te-cry 
he  gave  them  back  to  her,  so  she  broke  off  'a 
piece  of  the  cherry  bough  and  one  little  stem¬ 
less  hyacinth,  and  gave  them  to  him.  The  boy 
had  but  lately  come  to  the  city.  He  was  hun¬ 
gry,  he  was  friendless,  he  was  utterly  discour¬ 
aged,  he  had  taken  the  first  step  downward. 
But  when  he  smelt  the  familiar  scent  of  cherry 
blossoms,  and  saw  the  pure,  pitiful  eyes  of  the 
little  woman  looking  at  him,  it  brought  back 
the  homely  brown  house  among  the  hills,  and 
the  little  sisters  who  believed  in  him  and  trust¬ 
ed  him. 

‘I’ll  try  one  day  more,’  he  said  resolutely, 
‘  and  if  I  can’t  get  work,  I’ll  go  home ;  I  wont 
stay  here  and  go  to  the  bad.’ 

Surely  they  were  “  God’s  flowers  ”  which  the 
little  woman  had  given  him. 

She  sat  quietly  under  the  tree,  talking  some¬ 
times  to  her  doll,  and  counting  the  hyacinth 
bells  over  and  over.  She  knew  now  she  was 
lost,  but  was  not  really  frightened.  She  felt 
sure  some  one  would  come  by-and-by  and  find 
her.  The  market-house  clock  began  to  strike 
twelve.  With  the  first  stroke  a  babel  of  sounds 
broke  in.  Steam  whistles  in  every  key,  bells 
that  clanged  slowly,  bells  that  rang  wildly, 
clocks  striking  from  a  dozen  steeples,  and 
through  them  all  the  slow,  deep  boom  of  the 
market  clock.  The  street  was  full  of  hurrying 
people  going  home  to  dinner.  Clattering  over 
the  pavement  came  an  empty  express  wagon ; 
the  driver  hesitated,  then  turned  up  to  the 
brimming  water  basin,  and  let  the  big  gray 
horse  plunge  his  nose  in  the  cool  water.  A 
flock  of  brown  sparrows  were  taking  shower- 
baths  in  the  overflow ;  and  as  the  driver  wait¬ 
ed,  his  eyes  followed  them  with  amusement 
from  the  water  to  the  branches  where  they 
dried  their  feathers.  What  was  that  under  the 
tree  ?  A  child  lying  asleep  on  the  grass  ? 

‘  Looks  like  my  UtUe  woman, ’.aalid  ’•hedrivqr, 
jumping  over  the  fence  and  coming  up  to  the 
tree  in  three  strides. 

‘Sure’s  you  live  it’s  herself,’  he  said  as  he 
picked  the  little  sleeper  up  in  his  strong  arms. 
He  stooped  again  for  the  doll,  and  thrust  it 
head  first  into  his  pocket ;  but  the  little  hand 
clung  to  the  flowers  even  in  sleep.  The  big 
horse  whisked  them  away,  but  with  the  jolting 
of  the  wagon  the  blue  eyes  opened. 

‘  What  ye  s’pose  mother’ll  say  ?  ’  asked  the 
driver,  pressing  the  soft  cheek  against  his 
rough  coat.  ‘  Where  was  ye  goin’,  anyhow  ?  ’ 

‘  Just  went  a- walking,’  said  the  little  woman, 

‘  and  I  couldn’t  go  back,  ’cause  the  house  got 
lost’ 

When  the  terrified  mother  had  assured  her¬ 
self  that  her  darling  was  safe  and  sound,  when 
the  little  woman  was  eagerly  crowding  her 
withered  flowers  into  her  tin  cup,  the  father 
looked  up  from  his  dinner  to  say  ‘‘Curious  how 
I  happened  to  drive  by  the  park  to-day : 
haven’t  been  that  way  in  a  week.’ 

‘  ’Tis  His  hand  that  leadeth  me,’  sang  the 
little  wo'man  over  her  flowers. 

The  father  looked  at  the  mother  and  nodded. 

‘Might  be,’  he  said  thoughtfully.— Emily 
Huntington  Miller,  in  Sunday-school  Times. 


I  believe  that  Darwin,  aid  Spen¬ 
cer,  and  Tyndal,  and  Huxley,  and  lagersoll, 
are  but  pigmies  as  infidel  makers  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  Bomish  priesthood.  We  may  well 
look  with  solicitude  upon  the  efforts,  of  our 
adopted  German  and  French  fellow  ^Itiiens 
who  so  restlessly  seek  to  realize  in  our  ^d  the 
continental  Sabbath,  and  many  of  whom  would 
swallow  up  our  whole  social  fabric  with  an 
earthquake  of  communism ;  but  let  us  not  for¬ 
get  the  nursery  where  was  born  and  b|ed  this 
desperate  trend  toward  Nihilism.  It  was  the 
caricature  of  religion  as  found  in  the  Romish 
Church  in  ages  past,  which  well  nigh  convert¬ 
ed  the  German  and  French  nations  into  apos¬ 
tles  of  Infidelity,  and  which  is  now  responsible 
for  the  religious  indifference  so  enfinently 
characteristic  of  these  peoples.  Those  who  oc¬ 
cupy  the  watch-towers  of  our  nation’s  well-be¬ 
ing  may  not  forget  to  class  among  ourdeadll- 
est  foes  that  masterpiece  of  sacerdotal  strategy 
and  cunning  which  purchases  persolal  ag¬ 
grandizement,  and  wrests  the  sacred^  Scrip¬ 
tures  at  the  terrible  cost  of  sending  20, ($0  souls 
yearly  out  into  the  midnight  darkness  of  sheer 
skepticism  and  most  hardened  and  iniinoible 
infidelity.  What  was  the  Renaissance,  moral¬ 
ly  considered,  but  a  harvest  of  infidelity  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  seed  sown  by  the  Romish 
Church  through  all  the  middle  ages.  Says  Dr. 
Dinwiddle  writing  of  this  period:  “Wkile  be¬ 
friending  with  cynical  indifference  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  forms  and  offices,  it  paganized  moat  of  the 
thought  and  life  of  the  time.  A  union  so  es¬ 
sentially  false  as  that  which  it  establiihed  be- : 
tween  Christian  forms  and  pagan  ideas,  could 
only  tend  to  the  degradation  of  society.  We 
think  of  the  words  of  Leo  X.  to  his  Secretary 
Bembo — ‘  all  ages  know  well  enough  of  what 
advantage  this  foible  about  Christ  hai  been  to 
us  and  ours  ’—and  of  the  caution  wtich  that 
same  Secretary  Bembo  gave  to  a  frien4  against 
reading  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  lest  Us  taste 
should  be  corrupted.”  This  infldeli^g  ten¬ 
dency  has  its  monuments  in  the  works  of  .art 
of  that  period.  Says  this  same  authoi^  “  Some 
Italian  cities  so  adorned  themselves  m  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  Athens  whose  many  idols  stitred  the 
heart  of  Paul.  The  result  was  that 
spirit  entered  into  subjects  that  weremfe^^l 
I  or  illustrative  of  Christian  facts  and  tradlti^s. 
Apostles  and  madonnas  became  metamorphis- 
ed  Apollos  and  Minervas — pagan  figures  setin 
medleeval  surroundings.  .  .  The  introduetbn 
of  the  heathen  humanism  of  the  Renaissaice 
into  the  field  of  art,  by  sacrificing  the  spiritnal 
to  the  animal,  and  the  lofty  ideal  to  scientific 
or  manipulative  skill,  deprived  it  of  faith,  ib> 
erence,  truth,  earnestness,  holiness,  and  so 
wrought  its  ultimate  decay.  ”  What  else  could 
have  been  expected,  when  as  Machiavelll  s»ys, 
“  the  nearer  the  head  of  the  Roman  Chiffch 
was  approached,  piety  declined,”  when  enthu¬ 
siasts  full  of  faith  in  the  Pope  as  the  vicar  of 
Christ,  and  in  Rome  as  the  very  mecca  of  the 
Christian  faith,  having  made  their  pilgrimi^es 
to  the  eternal  city,  experienced  a  shock  great 
beyond  description,  and  oftentimes  irrecover¬ 
able  at  the  scenes  they  witnessed  and  the  facts 
they  heard. 

Only  the  marvellous  grace  of  God  can  ex¬ 
plain  the  fact  that  Luther,  a  century  later  ex¬ 
periencing  this  shock,  was  wot  converted  into 
an  Ingersoll  instead  of  the  heroic  Elijah-like 
Reformer  that  he  became.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  who  made  that  pilgrimage  found  at 
its  end  the  “divide,”  and  plunged  across  it 
down,  down  into  the  abyss  of  hopeless  infideli¬ 
ty,  ruined  themselves  and  ruining  many  others, 
and  owing  all  to  the  hollow  mockeries  which 
they  discovered  under  the  name  of  all  that  was 
true  and  sacred  in  the  Romish  Church.  We 
bless  God  for  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  the  Wal- 
denses,  for  Wycliffe,  and  Huss,  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  and  Savonarola  and  Luther,  and  all 
who  sympathized  with  these  grandest,  of  all 
Reformers ;  but  let  us  remember  that,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  mass  of  the  Romish  Church 
swept  away  by  the  deluge  of  deceit  and  cor¬ 
ruption  into  infidelity  and  ruin,  they  wore  only 
SkB  Noah  and  his  family.  And  so  the  author 
above  quoted  says  with  equal  truth  and  beauty : 
“The  refinement  of  the  Renaissance,  in  spite 
of  its  artistic  sense,  was  a  gilded  tissue  that 
covered  and  helped  to  glorify  a  moral  rotten¬ 
ness  and  a  religious  unbelief,  accompanied 
with  outward  Christian  forms,  which  consti¬ 
tute  a  sharp  point  in  the  history  of  huihan  de¬ 
velopment.  We  can  best  describe  it  by  apply¬ 
ing  to  it  the  words  of  Christ :  ‘  Like  unto  a 
whited  sepulchre,  which  indeed  appears  beau¬ 
tiful  outward,  but  is  within  full  of  dead  bones 
and  of  all  uncleanness.’  ”  The  history  of  those 
times  is  very  plain  when  studied  from  the 
standpoint  of  actual  contact  with  Romanism 
in  a  Romish  country. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  understand  and  feel 
here  in  Mexico  the  infidelizing  influence  of 
Romanism  over  its  own  people.  No  one  can 
talk  with  the  men  of  intelligence  and  position 
and  not  hear  it  in  their  words  and  rend  it  in 
their  looks ;  and  if  you  follow  them  and  note 
their  practices,  you  will  find  the  imiiression 
confirmed.  Very,  very  few  of  them  a(re  ever 
seen  in  the  Romish  churches.  Nearly  all  of 
them  believe  the  priesthood  to  be  a  selfish, 
licentious,  and  hence  utterly  insincere,  body 
of  men.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  class  them 
among  the  chief  promoters  of  ignorance,  the 
arch  enejnies  of  national  liberty  and  progress, 
and  the  very  models  of  social  impurity.  I 
speak  that  I  do  know,  that  which  I  have  seen 
and  heard,  not  once  nor  twice,  but  so  frequent¬ 
ly,  that  I  am  fully  warranted  in  the  genersl- 
i^tions  I  have  m^e.  I  make  the  statement 
clearly,  and  challenge  its  successful  contra¬ 
diction  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  t] 
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Like  patient  saint  of  olden  time, 

With  iovely  face  almost  divine — 

So  good,  so  beautiful  and  fair. 

Her  very  attitude  a  prayer — 

I  heard  her  sing  so  low  and  sweet : 

“  His  loving  kindness,  0  how  great !  ” 
Turning,  beheld  tiie  saintly  face. 

So  full  of  trust  and  patient  grace. 

“  He  justly  claims  a  song  from  me : 

‘  His  loving  kindness,  O  how  free  ’ ; 

Sweetly  thus  did  run  the  song, 

“  His  loving  kindness,”  all  day  long ; 
Trusting,  praising,  day  by  day. 

She  sang  the  sweetest  roundelay : 

“  He  near  my  soul  hath  always  stood. 

His  loving  kindness,  0  how  good ! 

“  He  safely  leads  my  soul  along, 

‘  His  loving  kindness,  O  how  strong’ !  ” 

So  strong  to  lead  her  on  the  way 
To  that  eternal,  better  day. 

Where  safe  at  last  in  that  blest  home. 

All  care  and  weariness  are  gone. 

She  “sings  with  rapture  and  surprise 
His  loving  kindness  in  the  skies.” 

_  — Preabyterlan. 

A  FEW  THOnOHTS  FOB  THE  CHILDBEH. 

By  Mn.  Soun  T.  Ferry. 

I  trust  the  dear  children  who  are  passing  the 
Summer  months  by  the  seashore  and  among 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  country,  will  re¬ 
member  the  poor  children  who  cannot  get 
away  from  their  brick  wall  prisons  in  the  city. 
Every  one  of  you  probably  knows  such  a  child, 
and  while  you  are  enjoying  the  many  pleasant 
rambles  among  the  beautiful  objects  in  nature, 
remember  your  less  fortunate  friend,  and  col¬ 
lect  some  shells  or  bits  of  wild  flowers,  ferns  or 
pretty  things  which  you  would  prize  if  you 
were  shut  up  in  the  city.  You  know  there  are 
a  great  many  sick  children  in  our  hospitals,  to 
whom  these  souvenirs  of  country  life  are  es¬ 
pecially  precious  and  interesting.  For  the  old¬ 
er  children  make  albums  of  blank  paper,  and 
sew  pressed  wild  flowers,  ferns,  and  pretty  Au¬ 
tumn  leaves  on  the  different  pages.  You  may 
find  it  pleasant  and  profitable  to  write  some 
bright,  cheery  bit  of  verse,  or  some  helpful 
thought  underneath  the  flowers.  Such  books 
in  the  children’s  wards  of  the  hospitals  will 
prove  a  source  of  amusement  for  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  weary  hour.  For  the  wee  ones 
get  different  kinds  of  shells  and  pretty  peb¬ 
bles.  You  have  no  idea  what  pleasure  it  will 
give  them  to  look  over  such  collections  day  by 
day.  They  will  never  tire  of  them.  Children 
who  are  on  a  farm  can  find  a  great  many  pretty 
feathers.  I  have  seen  a  sick  child  amuse  itself 
for  hours  over  a  small  box  of  bird  and  chicken 
feathers.  I  tell  you,  dear  children,  that  just 
the  fact  that  these  sick  and  poor  children  have 
been  remembered  by  you,  will  be  worth  as 
much  to  their  little  lonely  hearts  as  the  pres¬ 
ents  you  bring  to  them.  It  is  so  pleasant  to 
be  remembered,  and  to  know  that  somebody’s 
heart  holds  us  in  love  and  kindly  thought. 

Then  there  is  a  truth  in  doing  good  that  I 
want  you  all  to  learn  early  in  life.  It  not  only 
brings  happiness  to  the  person  you  do  the  good 
to,  but  to  your  own  heart  as  well.  Live  every 
day  to  make  somebody  happier  and  better. 
Remember  you  can  do  more  good  by  being 
good  yourselves,  than  in  any  other  way.  The 
world  is  in  need  of  good  little  men  and  little 
women  every  hour.  Whittier  says : 

“A  dreary  place  would  be  this  earth. 

Were  there  no  little  people  in  it; 

The  song  of  life  would  lose  its  mirth. 

Were  there  no  children  to  begin  it.” 

Don’t  gather  up  any  clouds  or  chaff  while  you 
are  summering.  Remember  what  Phebe  ckry 
says: 

“  Let  us  gather  up  the  sunbeams 
Lying  all  around  our  path ; 

Let  us  keep  the  wheat  and  roses. 

Casting  out  the  thorns  and  chaff.” 


orsbly  retired, 
remain,  as  the  total  ministerial  force  for  the 
churches  at  home  and  in  the  Foreign  field, 
4,812.  This  is  less  than  the  number  of  church¬ 
es  by  932.  And  if  we  pressed  our  inquiries  no 
further,  we  might  feel  safe  in  asserting  that 
the  Church  greatly  needs  more  ministers ;  but 
an  examination  of  the  column  of  churches  re¬ 
veals  to  us  some  very  startling  tacts — tacts  of 
which  probably  most  of  our  churches  and  min¬ 
isters  are  quite  ignorant.  There  are  2,503 
churches  whose  membership  singly  ranges 
from  1  to  50;  there  are  1,287  whose  members 
number  from  1  to  25 ;  in  987  there  are  from  1  to 
20  members  each ;  338  have  from  1  to  10 ;  in  93 
the  highest  number  is  5 ;  very  many  have  only 
2  or  3  members  each ;  and  2  churches  are>Te- 
ported  with  only  1  member  for  each. 

These  figures  help  us  to  understand  at  once 
why  more  than  eleven  hundred  churches  are 
reported  vacant.  They  show  that  nearly  one- 
half  of  all  our  churches  are  properly  styled 
feeble  churches.  Very  few  of  them  are  able 
alone  to  support  a  minister.  A  great  number 
of  them  cannot  add  enough  to  the  amount  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  can  give  them,  to  en¬ 
able  a  minister  to  live  among  them  with  any 
comfort.  Many  of  them  have  no  right  as 
churches  to  demand  the  whole  time  and  ser¬ 
vice  of  a  minister ;  his  labors  ought  to  have  a 
wider  field.  The  Church  at  large  ought  not  to 
be  required  to  furnish  each  of  them  with  a 

- - -i»4nlat««r.  Why  should  a  church  with  only  one 

or  two,  or  five  or  ten,  members  expect  the  ex¬ 
clusive  services  of  a  minister  ?  We  are  utter¬ 
ing  no  reproach  against  these  churches.  Whe¬ 
ther  they  all  ought  to  continue  their  organiza¬ 
tion  or  not,  is  a  question  to  be  settled  by  their 
Presbyteries.  But  in  our  examination  of  the 
question  whether  there  is  any  serious  lack  of 
ministers  for  our  churches,  a  large  number  of 
these  very  feeble  churches  ought  to  be  left  out 
of  the  account.  The  true  question  is.  Have  we 
as  many  ministers  as  the  churches  are  able  and 
willing  to  support  ?  Or  in  another  form.  Have 
we  as  many  ministers  as  there  are  churches 
properly  entitled  to  their  services  ?  These  fee¬ 
ble  churches— all  that  have  a  right  to  live- 
ought  not  to  be  left  without  ministerial  care ; 
but  they  are  not  all  entitled  to  demand  a  min¬ 
ister  for  every  church,  not  even  if  there  were  a 
large  surplus  of  ministers. 

The  true  remedy  lies  in  a  more  thorough  sys¬ 
tem  of  grouping  than  has  yet  been  practised ; 
so  that  one  minister  can  supply  two  or  three, 
or  more,  of  these  churches.  In  some  cases, 
where  these  churches  are  too  far  separated  to 
be  grouped  together,  they  should  be  placed  in 
connection  with  a  strong  church  that  may  be 
near  them.  If  our  Presbyteries  would  disband 
the  churches  that  ought  not  to  live,  and  prop¬ 
erly  group  the  feeble  ones  that  remain,  it  is  a 
moderate  estimate  to  say  that  the  number  of 
ministers  required  to  supply  the  demand  would 
be  1,000  less  than  now,  when  every  church,  how¬ 
ever  small,  is  counted.  There  would  then  be 
4,744  churchw  and  groups  of  churches  to  be 
supplied.  To  meet  this  demand,  we  have  now 
4/11  a  ministers  and  licentiates,  or  more  than 
enough.  The  fact  is,  there  appear  to  be  as 
many  ministerial  laborers  to-day  as  the  Church, 
in  a  proper  org;anization  of  its  work,  can  rea¬ 
sonably  demand.  The  ministers  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  at  present  in  the  work,  are 
able  to  meet  every  call  that  comes  from  a  field 
able  to  give  them  a  proper  support.  Indeed 
there  appear  in  our  Minutes  the  names  of  437 
ministers  marked  W.  C.  Am  I  not  safe  in  say¬ 
ing  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  those  men 
would  gladly  be  at  work  if  they  could  find  a 
field  for  their  labor?  But  there  is  no  way  by 
which  they  can  get  into  the  field.  All  this 
large  working  force  is  left  idle  and  helpless  by 
our  present  system.  A  minister  cannot  select 
his  field  of  labor,  and  take  possession  of  it,  as 
men  do  in  other  professions.  He  must  wait 
until  he  is  called  by  some  church,  or  sent  by 
some  missionary  agency;  and  very  many 
churches  consider  the  fact  that  a  minister 
would  be  glad  to  receive  a  call  from  them,  as 
a  sufficient  reason  for  entirely  ignoring  him. 
It  may  be  said  that  many  of  our  ministers  will 
not  accept  a  call  from  a  church  that  can  offer 
only  a  small  salary,  even  though  it  may  be 
fairly  called  a  living  salary.  This  is  true,  and 
it  is  not  unreasonable.  Ministers  have  their 
preferences,  as  other  men  have. 

But  this  does  not  touch  the  matter  under  ex¬ 
amination.  What  is  affirmed,  from  the  statis- 
tios  before  us,  is  that  the  Church  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  suffering  from  a  lack  of  ministers 
who  mte  vrilliog,  some  in  one  position  and  some 
in  another,  to  meet  her  proper  wants.  If  the 
present  number  of  ministers  were  doubled,  or 
in  any  large  degree  increased,  what  would  our 
Church  do  with  them  ?  How  would  she  sus¬ 
tain  them  so  they  could  do  their  professional 
work  ?  Some  one  may  say,  Let  them  go  forth 
into  the  wide  field  df  want  that  spreads  out  ev- 
eiywhere,  and  build  for  themselves.  A  suffi- 
dsnt  answer  to  this  is  in  the  language  of  an 
Apostle :  “  How  shall  tiiey  preach  except  they 
be  sent?  ”  When  the  Church  can  or  will  fur¬ 
nish  more  means  for  the  work  of  Church  ex¬ 
tension,  then  will  arise  a  demand  for  more 
ministers.  When  that  time  oomes,  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  Church  will  as  freely 
ofEsr  her  sons  as  she  will  her  money.  As  at 
ptsssnt  the  supply  of  ministers  keeps  pace 


There  are  no 
broad  vistas  outward  and  upward;  the  whole 
prospect  is  interrupted  by  figures  of  saints  and 
angels,  and  man  is  forbidden  to  come  into  inti¬ 
mate  and  satisfying  communion  with  God.  We 
must  give  the  people  pure  theology— faithful 
Commentaries  like  those  of  Ryle  on  the  Gos¬ 
pels,  published  by  the  American  Tract  Society ; 
and  we  must  give  them  also  good  books  of  de¬ 
votion  like  MacDufTs,  and  like  Phelps’s  “Still 
"Hror;”  in  whiciftilB  SOOI  sbail  find  itself  con¬ 
strained  by  the  love  of  Christ,  and  not  simply 
driven  by  slavish  fear  to  seek  those  things 
which  are  above. 

3.  We  must  thoroughly  educate  a  native  minis¬ 
try.  Many  of  these  unbelievers  are  finely  edu¬ 
cated  men,  familiar  with  all  the  latest  phases 
of  French  and  German  and  American  infidel¬ 
ity.  Darwin  and  Ingersoll  number  their  disci¬ 
ples  here  by  thousands.  If  we  are  to  reach 
this  great  indifferent  class,  then  we  must  have 
educated  minds,  who  will  know  how  to  adapt 
the  truth  of  God  to  the  forms  of  assault  adopt¬ 
ed  by  its  adversaries.  Mere  commonplace 
preaching  will  not  do.  Every  mission  in  Mex¬ 
ico  ought  to  devote  its  best  efforts  to  the  thor¬ 
ough  education  of  the  young  men  whom  God 
may  call  to  the  sacred  ministry.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  our  work,  of  course  it  was  necessary 
to  employ  men  of  indifferent  talent,  and  won¬ 
derfully  has  God  blessed  them;  but  never 
shall  we  make  the  desired  impression  upon 
the  more  favored  classes  without  giving  more 
thought  in  our  pulpits.  All  our  missions  have 
suffered  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  in 
some  cases  to  a  very  marked  degree,  from  the 
mischief  of  having  sent  novices  out  to  preach 
to  the  people. 

In  these  three  directions  we  are  working  pa¬ 
tiently.  Often  we  cry  out.  Who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things?  But  faith  catches  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  the  Master,  and  with  another  plea 
for  the  intelligent  and  active  sympathy  of  our 
friends  at  home,  we  take  up  the  mighty  work, 
relying  first  and  always  upon  Him  whose  glory 
it  is  to  give  the  victory  to  those  who  “wrestle 
against  principalities  and  powers,  against  the 
rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against 
spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places.” 


•TIS  HABD  TO  BELIEVE. 

BT  XABOASET  KXTntOE. 

Very  warm  was  the  day,  very  drowsy  and  sUU, 

And  the  farmer  sat  reading  the  news ; 

And  the  wife  of  the  farmer  was  milking  the  oow. 

And  his  eldest  son  blacking  hla  shoes ; 

And  the  ma  of  the  farmer  was  on  the  back  porch 
Making  apple  and  blackberry  pies, 

With  the  farmer’s  wee  girl  In  a  chair  by  her  side. 
Looking  at  her  with  sleepy  blue  eyes ; 

And  the  maid  In  the  kitchen  was  washing  the  plates. 

With  many  ••  O  dears  1  ’’  and  “  O  mys  I  ’’ 

And  the  house-dog  was  lying  upon  the  door-mat, 

A-laslIy  snapping  at  flies. 

When  some  Nape,  just  escaped  from  the  country  of  Nod, 
Came  noiselessly  flying  that  way; 

And  the  funniest  pranks  that  small  Naps  erer  played, 

'In  a  moment  they  managed  to  play. 

From  the  bands  of  the  farmer  the  paper  they  snatched. 
From  his  head  jerked  the  kerchief  of  silk; 

And  they  tumbled  his  wife  from  her  stool  'gainst  the  oo  r 
And  away  went  the  pall  of  new  milk. 

They  jogged  the  boy’s  elbow,  and  up  flew  bis  arm. 

And  the  blacking  splashed  oyer  his  nose ; 

And  they  charmed  the  poor  maid  with  a  nice  UtUe  dream 
And  then  dropped  a  big  plate  on  her  toes. 

Close  together  they  brought  Fompey’s  teeth  with  a  bang. 
Just  catching  the  tip  of  his  tongue ; 

And  the  ms  of  the  farmer  they  teased,  till  at  last 
Half  her  fruit  In  the  garden  she  flung. 

And  they  closed  baby’s  eyes,  and  she  slid  from  the  chair. 
And  lay  on  the  floor  In  a  heap; 

And  yet  these  same  Naps,  though  'tis  hard  to  bsllSTS, 

Are  the  children  of  quiet  Dame  Sleep. 

—Harper's  Young  People. 


A  TOUCHING  APPEAL  FOB  A  MISSIONARY. 

Narragansett  Pier,  B.  I.,  August,  1883. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  an  inmate  of  the 
family  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Hopkins  Emerson  of 
Philadelphia  during  his  last  illness.  With  all 
the  stur^,  fearless  courage  of  his  noted  ances¬ 
tors,  he  combined  the  sweet,  trusting,  gentle 
disposition  of  a  loving  child ;  and  I  am  glad  of 
an  opportunity  of  paying  this  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  dear  friend.  r 

In  coipmon  with  numbers  of  truly  Christian 
men,  he  had  a  physical  dread  of  death  (with 
him,  no  doubt,  inherited) ;  but  when  I  used  to 
remind  him  of  the  saying  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Joel  Hawes  of  Hartford,  viz:  “Dying  grace 
will  not  be  given  until  the  dying  hour,”  he 
would  smile  and  say  “  I  believe  that,  too.” 
So  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  us  all,  who  loved 
him  so  well,  that  when  the  good  Lord  sent  the 
messenger  to  bid  him  “Come  up  higher,”  it 
was  a  painless  transition— a  happy  translation 
from  weariness  and  suffering  to  rest  and  joy. 

I  began  writing  simply  with  the  intention  of 
sending  you  the  following  letter,  found  among 
the  papers  of  our  friend,  who  has  just  been 
called  home.  I  know  not  of  how  recent  a  date 
it  is.  I  trust  the  people  of  that  benighted  re¬ 
gion  have  ere  this  been  supplied  with  “  a  mis¬ 
sionary  man”;  if  not,  that  this  quaint,  ear¬ 
nest,  and  evidently  sincere  appeal  will  not  be 
without  its  effect  upon  some  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  Cross  just  buckling  on  the  armor  to  fight 
the  battle  of  the  I^ord  in  heathen  lands.  At 
least  I  am  sure  your  readers  will  enjoy  this  bit 
of  unconscious  native  eloquence ;  so  that  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  quote  it  entire : 

WlMah’i  Letter  to  AmeTica. 

“.Please  send  one  minister  man  to  our  coun¬ 
ty  Nifford,  for  lam  our  children  and  woman 
all  sense.  Our  doctor  man  tell  ‘we  to  do  fool¬ 
ish  ;  we  no  want  ta  believe  doctor  man  no  more. 
So  please  send  we  one  missionary  man.  All 
dem  Oder  county  Africa  have  missionary  man 
but  Nifford,  and  we  not  got  missionary  man  for 
tell  us  God’s  words.  Den  too  much  people  live 
one  place ;  some  have  ten  wife,  and  some  have 


A  LITTLE  WOMAN. 

She  was  a  very  little  woman,  not  more  than 
four  years  old,  and  I  am  afraid  she  was  run¬ 
ning  away. 

Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  running,  for  she 
walked  gravely  and  deliberately  along  the 
street,  looking  about  her  with  an  observant 
air.  She  had  on  a  ruffied  white  apron,  and  a 
brown  stuff  dress,  and  over  her  head  she  had 
thrown  an  apron  of  blue  and  white  check  in 
place  of  a  bonnet.  The  apron  was  so  large, 
and  the  little  woman  so  small,  that  while  the 
chubby  hand  held  it  snugly  under  her  round 
chin,  one  corner  trailed  on  the  ground  behind 
her.  The  apron  also  served  as  a  shawl  for  a 
rag  doll  with  no  features  to  speak  of,  whose 
head,  with  a  ghastly  wound  on  top,  peeped  out 
under  the  little  mother’s  arm.  A  great  many 
people  were  coming  and  going,  but  the  little 
woman  did  not  notice  them.  She  was  singing 
to  herself  and  the  doll 

“  TiB  Hit  hand  that  leadeth  me.” 

She  only  knew  this  one  line,  so  she  sang  it 
over  and  over  as  she  went  on,  walking  close  to 
the  fences,  and  peeping  into  yards  where  flow¬ 
ers  were  growing,  and  into  basements,  where 
she  had  glimpses  of  tables  covered  vrith  red 
cloths,  and  shining  casters  towering  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  like  revolving  batteries.  She  was  directly 
in  the  wake  of  a  fat  woman,  who  turned  the 
stream  of  travel  one  side,  and  left  a  quiet  little 
path  for  her  small  follower. 

Presently  the  little  woman  stopped.  She 
had  come  to  a  yard  filled  with  trees  and  flow¬ 
ers  around  an  old-fashioned  brick  house.  The 
flowers  were  old-fashioneJ  too,  but  they  were 
all  of  the  sweetest,  and  over  them  the  cherry 
boughs  were  like  one  great  white  bouquet 
The  little  woman  forgot  to  hold  the  apron  un¬ 
der  her  chin,  and  it  slid  down  to  the  side-walk. 
She  took  her  doll  from  under  her  arm  and  held 
her  close  to  the  fence  that  she  might  see  too, 
and  smell  the  blossoms,  and  hear  the  fine, 
clear  piping  of  the  bees  at  work  among  them. 
There  was  a  wonderful  bird  flashing  about  the 


The  Botanical  Garden  in  Washington  is 
possessed  of  a  rare  curiosity  in  the  flower 
kingdom.  It  is  a  Holy  Ghost  or  Dove  flower 
in  nloom.  Ihis  curiosity  is  from  Panama, 
and  blooms  annually.  The  plant  g^rovrs  from 
a  bulb  about  the  size  of  one’s  hand,  and 
springs  up  in  a  single  stalk,  which  is  the  size 
of  a  pipe-stem,  and  resembling  in  coloc  and 
general  appearance  a  rush,  and  is  about  three 
and  one-h^f  feet  high.  At  ^e  top  of  the  stalk, 
and  for  a  space  of  probably  six  inches  along  its 
sides  near  the  top,  the  flowers  are  located. 
They  are  about  two  and  one-half  Inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  white  as  snow,  appearing  rather 
like  white  wax  or  marble,  and  of  the  shape  of 
a  cup,  with  the  mouth  inclined  outwardly.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  cup-shaped  blossom  is  the 
most  lovely  specimen  of  nature’s  art.  It  is  the 
dove,  which  occupies  a  sitting  posture,  with 
wings  extending  upward,  and  exhibiting  the 
first  half  of  the  dove.  In  front  of  the  dove  is 
an  altar  slightly  sprinkled  with  diminutive  dots 
of  maroon  coloring,  and  this  is  the  only  color 
about  the  bloom.  At  the  base  of  the  st^k  are 
three  shoots,  or  long  leaves,  like  the  shoots  to 
new  com.  There  are  twenty-five  of  the  cups 
on  the  stem,  and  the  fragrance  is  very  delicate 
and  sweet.  It  is  a  great  curiosity,  and  is  at¬ 
tracting  a  large  number  of  visitors. — Washing¬ 
ton  Herald.  _ 

I  do  wish  that  ail  tired  people  did  but  know 
the  infinite  rest  there  is  in  fencing  off  the 
days  from  the  seventh — ^in  anchoring  the  busi¬ 
ness  ships  of  our  daily  life  as  the  Saturday 
draws  to  its  close,  leaving  them  to  ride  peace¬ 
fully  upon  the  flow  or  the  ebb  until  Monday 
morning  comes  again. — Anna  Warner. 

A  little  girl  in  a  London  Simday-school  betEg 
asked  why  God  made  the  flowers  t.f  the  fleltL- 
replied  ‘  Please  ma’am,  I  suppose  for  patterns 
of  artificial  flowers.’ 


XABLT  EXFEBIEHCE  LASTOTG. 

Twenty  years  ago,  at  a  series  of  children’s 
meetings  held  in  this  city  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hammond,  I  learned  to  love  the  Saviour,  and 
young  as  I  then  was,  I  devoted  my  life  to  His 
service,  and  united  with  His  visible  Church. 
In  the  years  that  have  followed  I  have  not 
been  so  happy  as  to  hold  closely  by  His  hand 
throughout,  there  having  been  a  t^e  when  I 
wandered  away,  and  when  I  even  doubted  whe¬ 
ther  I  had  ever  really  been  converted,  thinking 
that  it  might  have  been  merely  a  matter  of 
childish  excitement  and  enthusiasm. 

In  these  later  days,  however,  having  found 
life  without  Christ  to  be  not  worth  the  living, 
I  returned  to  my  old  allegiance,  and  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  but  for  that  early  experience,  by 
which  my  heart  in  its  very  youth  was  softened 
and  lifted  upward,  it  would  now,  in  my  maturer 
years,  have  been  almost  iiqpossible  for  me  to 
have  turned  to  Him,  and  have  learned  to  love 
and  to  trust  Him.  The  remembrance  of  the 
old  love  and  faith,  and  of  the  many  answered 
prayers  of  my  childhood,  made  it  easy  for  me 
to  retrace  my  steps  when  the  call  came. 

It  was  not  in  vain  that  I  gave  myself  to 
Christ  when  so  young,  for  He  has  kept  watch 
over  me  imd  carM  for  me  ever  since,  even  when 
I  had  almost  forgotten  Him ;  and  when  I  re¬ 
membered  a«^n.  He  weloomM  me  back  to  my 
old  place  In  His  sheltering  arms.  *  *  * 

BoBtoB.  U33. 


le  more 

favored  class  of  men  in  Mexico  are  either  in- 
differentists  or  declared  infidels.  You  may 
see  it  in  the  books  they  read,  in  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  their  pen,  in  their  conversaltions,  in 
their  social  relations  and  customs,)  in  their 
desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  and  in  thq  maxims 
which  practically  control  their  lives.  And 
what  is  true  of  this  class  may  almost  be  said  of 
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A  suliflower  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  stands  twelve 
feet  crowned  with  between  forty  and  fifty 
yellow  blossoms.  The  stalk  measures  nine  inches 
In  olrehmference,  and  some  of  its  leaves  are  eigh¬ 
teen  inches  in  length  and  sixteen  inches  across. 

It  has  been  decided  in  a  St.  Louis  court  that  the 
ringing  of  chimes  and  the  striking  of  the  hours 
upon  bells,  between  7  A.  M.  and  9  P.  M..  are  pleas¬ 
urable  and  proper,  and  are  not  a  disturbance  of 
the  public  peace. 

Bicycles  and  tiycicles  are  coming  into  use 
among  the  EDgllsh  clergy,  both  in  the  way  of 
business  and  recreation.  They  are  found  very 
convenient  in  pastoral  visiting  or  In  travelling 
long  distances.  The  cost  and  trouble  of  food  and 
grooming  is  next  to  nothing,  and  they  require 
neither  footmen  nor  coachmen  to  bo  kept  from 
service  on  Sunday  on  their  account. 

It  is  related  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tucker  that  one  of 
the  first  questions  he  asked  on  assuming  charge  of 
Christ Ghitrch,  Mobile,  was  “Where  are  the  poor 
of  the  parish  ?  ”  Being  told  that  there  were  none, 
he  said  “If  there  are  none,  it  Is  a  calamity  to  be 
remedied ;  we  must  get  some.  Christ  said  ‘  The 
poor  ye  have  always  with  you’;  there  are  poor 
people  we  ought  to  look  after.” 

I*^®ographic  books  have  been  published  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  the  public  have 
bought  them,  fondly  imagining  that  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  short-hand  must  be  pleasant  recreation. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  never  was  so  great  an 
expenditure  for  text-books  on  any  other  subject, 
with  less  practical  results. — Springfield  Repub¬ 
lican. 

That  Was  well  done  of  Gen.  Grant  the  other  day, 
when  he  declined  to  travel  needlessly  on  Sunday. 
His  vwy  intimate  friend,  Gen.  H.  H.  Porter,  had 
telegi^ihed  him  in  the  Gatskill  Mountains  that  a 
speci^Car  would  be  at  his  service  for  a  trip  to 
Long  Branch  on  Sunday.  Gen.  Grant  courteously 


weed,  addlfig  a  second  dose  at  night.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  looked  on  poison  ivy  with 
impunity,  and  even  trampled  on  it  This  Sum¬ 
mer,  grown  careless  with  securi^,  I  have  sev¬ 
eral  times  blundered  into  a  bed  of  the  stull^ 
without  taking  either  prophylactic  or  remedy. 
The  poison  asserted  itself  feebly,  with  moments 
of  tile  unmistakable  burning  itch  characteristic 
of  it,  on  parts  of  the  skin  which  it  frequents 
most  but  this  only  when  provoked  by  friction, 
and  presently  passing  off,  with  no  eruption.  It 
seems  evident  that  the  antidote  I  have  used 
has  not  only  overcome  the  poison,  but  the  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  its  infiuence,  which  is  well  known 
to  be  relative  and  constitutional,  many  persons 
being  naturadly  quite  exempt. 

Seasonable  Advice  to  Bathebs. — The  Royal 
Humane  Society,  in  its  recently  issued  report, 
gives  the  following  advice  to  swimmers  and 
bathers  :  “Avoid  bathing  within  two  hours  af¬ 
ter  a  meal.  Avoid  bathing  when  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  or  from  any  other  cause.  Avoid  bath¬ 
ing  when  the  body  is  cooling  after  perspiration. 
Avoid  bathing  altogether  in  the  open  air,  if  af¬ 
ter  having  been  a  short  time  in  the  water,  it 
causes  a  sense  of  chilliness  with  numbness  of 
the  hands  and  feet.  Bathe  when  the  body  is 
warm,  provided  no  time  is  lost  in  getting  into 
the  water.  Avoid  chilling  the  body  by  sitting 
or  standing  undressed  on  the  banks  or  in  boats 
after  having  been  in  the  water.  Avoid  remain¬ 
ing  too  long  in  the  water  ;  leave  the  water  im¬ 
mediately  there  is  the  slightest  feeling  of  chilli¬ 
ness. 


tralizing  the  earthy  odors.  The  importance  of 
excluding  light  from  potatoes,  and  keeping 
them  as  cool  as  possible  without  freezing,  can¬ 
not  be  overestimated. — Farmer  and  Manufac¬ 
turer. 


(SuooeMon  to  Kerrell  k  OolemAn), 
OEFEB  A  FINE  ASSORTMENT  OF 
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A  RW  f  ALL  HUTB. 

An  inch*  of  fine  manure  spread  around  straw¬ 
berry  plaqts  set  since  be^ng,  will  preserve 
moisture  in  the  soil,  and  prevent  the  ground 
from  crusting  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  water 
them. 

Take  special  pains  at  this  season  of  the  year 
to  prevent  any  weeds  from  going  to  seed.  Con¬ 
tinue  to  cultivate  and  keep  clean  all  hoed  and 
gn’owing  crops. 

In  hand-picking  pears,  the  eye  will  point  out, 
by  a  yellow  tint  or  color,  those  which  are  ma¬ 
ture  enough  for  house-ripening,  and  if  the  stem 
cracks  off  when  the  fruit  is  partly  lilted,  they 
should  not  be  left  any  longer  on  the  tree. 

The  Fall  web-worm  is  now  making  its  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  it  should  be  promptly  removed  and 
destroyed. 

The  best  remedy  for  cabbage- worms  on  a 
small  scale,  and  which  we  have  use'!  for  many 
years,  is  hand-picking  before  the  plants  form 
heads,  and  hot  water  from  a  watering-pot  when 
the  hea^  appear — some  practice  being  required 
to  know  just  how  hot  and  how  long  to  apply 
the  water. 

Bud  such  fruit  trees  as  are  freely  growing  and 
on  which  the  bark  will  lift  freely.  Success  in 
budding  depends  more  on  a  free-growing  stock 
than  on  all  else.  Remove  the  ligature  as  soon 
as  it  begins  to  out  tiie  bark. 

Destroy  the  plant-lice  with  strong  soap-suds 
or  tobacco-water. 

Cut  off  the  first  appearance  of  black-knot  on 
plum  trees. 

In  mowing  lawns,  allow  a  gradual  higher 
growth  as  Autumn  approaches,  so  as  to  have  a 
thick  mass  tor  enduring  Winter. 

The  amount  of  the  crop  of  strawberries  next 
year  will  depend  much  on  the  treatment  of  the 
bed  this  year.  A  strong  growth  late  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  duilng  the  first  half  of  the  Autumn, 
■  '  Scatter  ma- 


TBB  CVmTAXKOK  Off  TUB. 

Tbs  American  Forestry  Congress  assembled 
at  SA  Paul,  Minn.,  Aug.  8th,  with  the  President, 
Qeorge  B.  lioring,  in  the  chair.  In  his  annual 
•ddress  he  said  that  clearing  in  the  old  settled 
parts  of  the  country  were  being  filled  up  with 
trees,  so  that  in  Ohio,  Maine,  New  York,  and 
other  States  the  acreage  of  forests  was  growing 
constantly  greater.  In  other  States  the  subject 
of  forestry  has  gained  some  attention.  In  the 
States  where  “i^or  Day  ”  has  been  establish¬ 
ed,  the  number  of  trees  planted  increases  year 
by  year.  Further  encouragement  is  need^  in 
this  enterprise.  In  the  United  States  at  pres- 
mit,  presidoit  said  the  forest  acreage  was 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  surface— a 
smaller  proportion  than  in  the  East,  West,  and 
North  of  ” 


Having  rebuilt  their  Qreenhousoe,  Introduced  the  Whit* 
Sprln  Water  and  the  new  Oatdipole  Steam-HeaUng  Appa- 
ratoB,  they  are  prepared  to  propagate  a  larger  and  better 
stock  ol  Vines,  kc.,  than  ever  before. 

strong  vines  of  Don  Juan,  jefixuson,  pocklington, 
PBKNTI88,  Lady  Washington,  moobk’s  Eably,  snd  Vxa- 
OXNNXB,  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  $1  each.  Cataloguee  10c. 

WM.  H.  COLEMAN.  H.  ANTHONY. 


Can  be  obtained  by  Sowing 

HENDERSON’S 

CENTRAL  PARK 

LAWN  CRASS  SEED. 

A  mixture  composed  ol  selected  grasses  identical 
with  tboee  used  in  forming  the  lawns  of  New 
York’s  famous  park.  One  quart  of  this  seed  will 
sew  an  area  of 10x15ft.,  equaling  MO  sq.  ft.,  sr 
lor  an  acre  4  bushels  are  required.  iBStructioiM 
for  sowing  snd  after  treatment  sent  gratis  with  all 
orders.  Price,  k5<^.  per  qt.  (if  by  msil,  sdd  W 
cU.  perqtforpostim).  If  by  fighter  express 
(l.M  per  peck,  $AW  per  bushel.  Cstslogne  at 

“Everything  for  the  Carden** 

mslled  Ires  on  applicstion. 


The  address  also  treats  of 
the  decrease  of  pine  lumber,  showing  that  the 
supply  would  be  exhausted  in  the  Northern 
States  in  a  few  years  at  the  present  rate  of  con¬ 
sumption.  The  country  must  depend  in  the 
'Hear  future  upon  the  pine  forests  of  the  Oulf 
States  for  its  lumber.  Much  remained  to  be 
done  for  the  oare  of  forests.  Much  timber  is 
being  wasted  by  burning  ^d  cutting.  The 
pubUc  mind  should  be  aroused  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  subject.  The  president  approved 
the  suggestions  of  the  Land  Commissioner  in 
his  report  of  1882,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
difficulty  of  suppressing  the  unlawful  cutting 
of  timber,  and  asks  for  some  general  and  com- 
ptvdiensive  law  stating  who  may  cut  timber  on 
Government  lands,  for  wbat  purpose  it  may  be 
cut,  and  providing  a  penalty  for  unlawfully  de¬ 
stroying  forests.  He  pointed  out  tiie  effect  of 
on  the  rainfall,  and  closed  by  saying 
that  the  United  States,  which  had  been  so  bus¬ 
ily  engaged  in  lumbering  for  the  last  forty 
years,  should  now  devote  itself  to  forestry.  Mr. 
liOring  was  reflected  president 


Statistics  show  that  the  mortality  among  children  is  tar 
greater  In  the  Summer  months  than  at  any  other  season. 
Health  and  perfect  action  of  the  bowels  are  assured  by  the 
use  of  Ridge's  Food.  It  Is  neutral  in  its  action,  is  readily 
taken  by  tbe  Uttle  onee,  occasions  no  tax  upon  the  digestive 
organs,  and  is  assimilated  when  the  stomach  rejects  all  else. 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 


srnDTDro  leprosy  at  tbacadde. 

Dr.  George  H.  Fox,  lecturer  on  skin  diseases  at 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New  York, 
returned  Aug.  15th  from  Tracadie,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  where  he  has  been  studying  leprosy  In  the 
Traoadie  Lazaretto. 

Tbe  prevalence  of  the  disease  at  Tracadie,  a  lit¬ 
tle  French  Canadian  settlement,  on  Miramichi 
Bay,  fifty-five  miles  from  Newcastle,  the  nearest 
railroad  station,  has  long  been  known.  Nearly  all 
the  twenty-four  patients  in  this  lazaretto  are  de¬ 
scendants  of  two  sisters,  who  about  a  hundred 
years  ago  are  said  to  have  contracted  the  disease 
by  washing  clothes  for  sailors.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  century  there  were  about  a  handrM  cases 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Tracadie.  A  horaital  was 
built  on  Sheldrake  Island,  not  far  from  Tracadie, 
especially  for  lepers.  Dr.  Fox  found  a  woman  80 
years  old  in  the  present  lazaretto,  who  was  as  a 
child  a  patient  in  tbe  wretched  island  hospital. 
This  hospital  was  abandoned  in  1849  for  the  shore 
lazaretto,  which  is  not  far  from  the  chapel  and 
residence  of  Father  Babineau.  Things  were  about 
as  bad  here  as  on  the  island  unlil  some  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  several  Sisters  of  tbe  Hotel  Dleu 
at  Montreal  beard  of  it,  and  came  down  to  the 
wild,  barren  seashore  to  minister  to  the  wants  of 
the  lepers.  Since  then  the  lazaretto  hag  been  un¬ 
der  the  charge  of  the  Sisters,  who  live  in  the 
building. 

Sister  St.  John,  the  Sister  Superior,  has  studied 
medicine.  If  she  hears  that  any  one  in  tbe  neigh¬ 
borhood  has  symptoms  of  leprosy,  she  examines 
the  case.  If  this  examination  confirms  tbe  report, 
she  asks  Father  Babineau  to  pei-suade  the  reluc¬ 
tant  leper  to  come  to  the  lazaretto.  There  he  is 
at  first  visited  by  his  friends  and  family.  But  the 
visits  gradually  grow  less  frequent,  and  finally  he 
is  left  to  the  society  of  the  lepers,  with  only  the 
care  of  the  Sisters  to  relieve  the  depressing  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  Government  a^ropriation  is  so 
small  that  the  Sisters  cannot  afford  to  make  the 
building  as  cheerful  as  they  wish  to  have  it,  or  to 
have  a  house  physician. 

“It  would  be  well,”  said  Dr.  Fox,  “to  have  a 
specialist  at  the  laiaretto  to  study  this  disease, 
concerning  which  so  little  is  known ;  but  tbe  pol¬ 
icy  of  tbe  Government  seems  to  be  not  to  cure  It, 
but  to  stamp  it  out.  Many  of  the  patients  have 
tbe  worst  form  of  leprosy — tubercular  leprosy,  or 
leontiasis,  so  called  because  large  bunches  often 
form  over  the  eyes,  giving  the  patient  a  lion-llke, 
brutal  expression.  It  is  frightful  to  be  in  a  room 
surrounded  by  such  lepers.  The  macular  lepers 
merely  have  bronze  patches  over  tbe  body.  I  never 
heard  of  so  curious  a  case  as  that  of  the  old  wo¬ 
man  who  was  on  Sheldrake  Island.  When  she 
dies,  it  will  be  of  old  age,  and  not  of  leprosy. 
Thirty  years  ago  she  was  discharged  as  cured,  but 
she  came  to  the  lazaretto  with  new  symptoms  not 
many  years  ago.” 

“  Did  you  visit  the  lazaretto  merely  to  obtain 
data  for  your  lectures,  or  because  you  come  across 
oases  in  your.  pn^lca?.’L  .«  _ _ . 

“  For  both  reasons.  I  know  of  six  cases  In  the 
city — one  of  them  In  the  Charity  Hospital.  I  was 
treating  one  just  before  I  went  to  Tracadie.  But 
leprosy  is  more  prevalent  In  other  parts  of  the 
country.  There  is  a  settlement  of  Norwegian  lep¬ 
ers  in  Minnesota,  and  the  disease  is  common 
among  tbe  Chinese  in  Minnesota,  and  among 
whites  and  blacks  in  Louisiana.  The  Norwegians 
brought  it  with  them.  It  is  very  prevalent  in  Nor¬ 
way.  The  disease  is  curiously  distributed — in  the 
tropics  and  In  Norway  and  Iceland,  occurring,  It 
seems,  in  the  two  extremes  of  temperature. 

“  Physicians  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  lepers  should  be  isolated,  or  treated  in  hospi¬ 
tals  or  in  private  practice.  Some  think  there 
should  be  a  law  regarding  lepers  as  strict  as  that 
which  applies  to  smallpox  patients.  That  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  hereditary,  is  certain.  The  peculiar  aspect 
of  the  cases  at  Tracadie  shows  that.  True,  an  in¬ 
fant  was  born  of  a  leper  woman  in  the  lazaretto, 
which  escaped  the  disease.  But  then  it  may  skip 
a  generation.  My  opinion  is  that  though  tbe  dis¬ 
ease  is  hereditary,  it  is  not  dangerously  conta¬ 
gious.  Tbe  fact  that  the  Sisters  of  Tracadie  have 
not  been  affected,  goes  to  prove  this.  It  is,  I  be- 
i  lieve,  contagious  only  by  inoculation.  Another 
case  at  Tracadie  bears  on  this'phase  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  A  priest  who  visited  the  lazaretto  caught 
the  disease ;  but  I  heard  from  Babineau  that  this 
priest.  In  a  spirit  of  bravado,  would  take  a  pipe 
from  a  leper’s  mouth  and  smoke  it.  So  be  caught 
the  disease  from  inoculation.  But  while  I  believe 
it  is  contagious  by  inoculation,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
infectious.  Consequently,  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
safe  to  treat  lepers  in  hospitals,  and  do  not  think 
a  lazaretto  is  necessary.  I  see  no  harm  in  treat¬ 
ing  ordinary  cases  of  leprosy  in  private  practice.” 

“Then  there  is  little  danger  of  the  disease 
spreading  here  ?  ” 

“Very  little,  except  in  the  Chinese  quarter, 
where  I  do  not  doubt  there  are  lepers  closely 
housed  with  other  people,  perhaps  even  intermar* 
rying.  I  may  add  that  the  Norw^ian  lepers  who 
come  here  are  improved  by  the  change  of  cli¬ 
mate.” 

“  Is  leprosy  curable  ?  ” 

“  It  is  not  always  incurable,  and  I  think  as  we 
become  better  acquainted  with  it,  we  shall  find 
that  ail,  or  nearly  all,  cases  are  amenable  to  med¬ 
icine.  A  wealthy  man  who  would  endow  a  bed  in 
the  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital,  so  that  lepers  would 
come  there,  would  be  greatly  facilitatlDg  the  study 
of  this  disease.” 


35  ft  37  CoitUndt  St.,  New  Yorlb 


from  Its  base.  Sunk  In  the  base  and  emblazoned 
with  gold  are  the  words  “  Erected  to  Outlast  the 
British  Monarchy.”  It  was  erected  by  a  rich 
Irishman,  Daniel  Murphy  of  Tralee,  and  in  vaults 
around  are  buried  his  relatives.  Murphy  still 
lives,  though  blind ;  and  thousands  go  to  take  a 
look  at  hie  monument. 

The  hue  of  the  fiowers  can  now,  by  a  process 
discovered  by  an  English  chemist,  be  changed 
without  affecting  their  perfume  or  freshness.  The 
coloring  matter  is  absorbed  through  the  stems. 
Fldwecs  refuse  to  receive  some  colors,  and  if  plac 
ed  in  a  mixed  solution  make  a  complete  analysis. 
Some  lilies  treated  with  purple  showed  distinct 
red  and  purple  veins,  the  colors  being  divided  in 
the  absorption. 

B.  G.  Northrop,  LL.D.,  of  Connecticut,  by  invi¬ 
tation  of  the  Citizens’  Improvement  Association 
of  St,  Clair,  Mich.,  recently  delivered  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  addrees  on  the  subject  of  Rural  Improve¬ 
ments.  The  address  was  listened  to  by  a  large 
audimee  assembled  near  the  Oakland,  and  will 
have  tho  effect  of  inspiring  the  citizens  to  renewed 
action  is  the  work  of  improving  and  beautifying 
the  town.  Mr.  Northrop  Is  an  authority  on  arbor¬ 
iculture  as  well  as  education. 

Mr.  P.  Bamum  before  his  departure  a  few 
days  ago  from  Block  Island,  was  requested  by  the 
guests  of  Ocean  View  to  give  an  address.  To  this 
he  consented,  and  on  Friday  evening,  In  Ocean 
View  music  hall,  he  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  in¬ 
stilling  correct  principles  In  the  minds  of  chil¬ 
dren,  of  proper  Ideals  In  life,  of  the  qualifications 
neoessaty  to  success  in  business,  and  some  of  the 
means  by  which  success  may  be  honorably  attain¬ 
ed.  Hegave  a  short  account  of  some  of  his  trans¬ 
actions,  and  told  how  he  had  managed  to  adver¬ 
tise  himself  and  his  various  enterprises,  giving 
some  shrewd  and  novel  plans  to  secure  public  no¬ 
tice.  He  then  performed  some  sleight-of-hand 
tricks,  iscluding  that  of  putting  three  hats  on  a 
table  In  a  row,  breaking  a  cracker  in  three  pieces, 
to  be  marked  by  persons  In  the  audience,  and 
offering,  after  eating  the  pieces,  to  put  them  all 
under  ont  hat,  which  he  accomplished  by  putting 
on  the  htt.  He  gave  some  exhibitions  of  natural 
magic,  making  a  daughter  of  Gen.  Albert  Ordway 
do  someteally  remarkable  things,  as  far  as  could 
be  judged,  without  any  collusion  on  his  part. 

WHITE  WRITTEN  BIGHT. 

Witte  we  know  is  written  right 
Wien  we  see  it  written  write ; 

^uliwhen  we  see  it  written  wrlght, 

Weknow  it  Is  not  written  right; 

For  write,  to  have  It  written  right, 

ei  iJhuuld  11  be  >>^^en  ritef 

p  Bfit  write,  for  so  ’tis  written  right. 


BAPID  ACCUBIILATIOIS' ! 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 


For  Clrculsr  address  the 

Central  Dlinou  Financial  Igenej,  Jacksonville,  Illiuois. 


will  rive  a  good  crop  next  year.  . 
nure  Detween, the  rows  or  about  the  stools,  and 
work  it  into  the  surface  soil  with  a  steel  rake, 
or  hoe,  if  in  the  garden„or  with  horse  culture 
in  the  field.  Keep  the  runners  cut,  and  a  fine 
growth  will  be  the  result. — Country  Gentleman. 


WORE  HORSES. 

The  great  demand  for  large  work  horses  has 
led  to  extreme  experiments  in  breedii^  the 
small  mares  of  Western  ranges  to  laige  Perch- 
erons.  The  results,  contrary  to  belief,  have 
proved  remarkably  suooeseful.  From  these 
mares,  weighing  from  700  to  900  pounds,  and 
worth  from  to  $60  each  when  thus  bred, 
are  produced  horses  that  possess  about  one- 
half  the  united  weight  of  sire  and  dam,  and 
while  partaking  of  the  oharacteristics  of  the 
rire,  they  lose  none  of  the  endurance  and  hard- 
ihoM  of  ^e  dam,  selling  readily  for  from  $100 
to  $200.  One  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  method  of  breeding,  is  deduced 
from  the  ftet  that  M.  W.  Dunham  of  Wayne, 
HI.,  the  greatest  importer  of  Percherons  in 
America,  and  from  whose  stables  have  gone  out 
nearly  iri  the  pure  bred  Percberon  stallions 
now  in  breeding  upon  Western  ranges,  and  who 
has  had  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  experience  of  all 
those  who  have  been  breeding  from  stallions 
bought  of  him  during  the  past  ten  years,  has 
eng^ed  in  the  business  with  Messrs.  J.  M.  and 
J.  F.  Btudebaker  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Colonel 
Lemert  of  Ohio,  and  John  A.  Witter  of  Denver, 
CoL  They  have  invested  $500,000  in  ranges 
and  stock  in  Colorado,  and  have  now  in  breed¬ 
ing  2,000  mares  and  21  imported  Percberon 
st^ons.  These  gentlemen  have  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  Colorado,  where  they  have  be«i 
spending  some  time  in  increasing  their  stock 
and  extending  their  ranges,  and  next  year  they 
will  have  forty  imported  Percherons  in  breed- 


XEEPnra  apples. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Farmer’s  Review  has 
practiced  during  several  Winters  the  plan  of 
keeping  apples  in  dry  sand,  poured  into  the  fill¬ 
ed  barrels  after  storing  in  the  cellar,  and  finds 
it  a  “  decided  improvement  ”  on  any  other  ever 
tried,  the  fruit  remaining  till  late  Spring  “  as 
crisp  and  apparently  as  fresh  as  when  first 
gathered.”  He  does  likewise  with  potatoes, 
and  uses  the  same  sand  year  after  year. 


DR.  SCHENCK’S 

Mandrake  Pills, 


Tin  Great  Vegetable  Subetitute  for 
Mercury. 

They  do  not  prodnee  Kdtn««  >t  the  itomoch,  naoMn 
or  ^ping .  On  tbe  oontimiy,  the;  ere  eo  mild  end 
egioeeble  in  their  action  that  e  peraon  enffering  with 
lick  heedecha,  loar  etomech,  or  in  the  bowela,  ie 

^leadtly  relieved  of  thrae  diatreating  aymptoma.  They 
act  directly  on  the  lirer,  the  organ  which,  when  in  a 
healthy  condition,  puiiflaa  the  blood  for  the  whole 
body. 

They  are  •  perfect  preparation  of  that  frreat  and 
well-known  remedy,  Mandrake  or  Podophylin,  a  rem¬ 
edy  that  haa  diaplaced  the  nae  of  mercury,  at  well  aa 
many  other  poiaonoua  dmgf,  in  the  practice  of  •taej 
intelligent  phyaician. 

Prof.  John  King,  of  the  Oollege  of  Medicine  of  Cln* 
dnnati,  taya:  “In  Conatipation  it  acta  upon  tha 
bowela  without  dlaposing  them  to  sulaequent  oottire- 
noea.  In  Chronic  Lirer  Complaint  there  ie  not  ite 
eqiuU  in  tbe  whole  range  of  medicinee,*lieing  raatly 
more  uteful  than  mercurial  agenta,  arming  tSe  urer 
to  healthy  action,  inertaaing  the  flow  ofhilc,  an&  keep- 
ihg  np  theee  actiona  longer  than  any  other  agent  with 
which  wa  are  acquainted.”  (Sea  American  Diaptn- 
catory.  page  720.) 

In  ell  caaee  of  Lirer  Gompiatnt  or  Dyapepaia.  when 
there  ia  great  weaknaea  or  debility.  Dr.  Uchenok’S 
Seaweed  Tonlo  thould  be  mad  in  connection  with 
theasPUIa. 

DR.  SCHCNCK’S  MEDICINES  I 
MANDRAKE  PILLS, 

SEAWEED  TONIC, 

(996  PULMONIC  SYRUP 

Are  aold  by  all  DmggMa,  and  ftill  direction,  for  their 
nae  aie  printed  on  tbewrappemof  errry  imcknite. 
Dr.  tichenck’a  book  on  Oonaumption,  Lin  r  Coiaplalut 
and  Drapepain,  in  Engliab  or  Oemrin,  I.  eent  fn'O. 
/  .Mr,.,.  Dr.  J.  U.  Rrhenck  A  “h-'- 


A  EDIT  FOR  PEACE-GROWERS. 

•If  peach-growers  will  go  through  their  orch¬ 
ards  eVery  Fall  and  examine  each  tree  closely, 
tiiey  will  find  upon  many  of  them  oozing 
fropi  the  trunk  near  the  ground.  By  brushing 
away  tbe  gum  a  small  white  grub  with  a  black 
head  will  be  found  drilling  bis  way  through  the 
bark.  Kill  all  of  these  pests,  and  the  trees  will 
not  suffer  from  borers.  The  early  part  of  Oc¬ 
tober  is  the  best  season  for  doing  this  work. 


tdaizew 

tTen.OL 


InbladcaoraUiilm 

atampafortamplet. 


Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 


No.  54  Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y 

(Opposite  the  Bible  House), 
OFFERS  A  CHOICE  SELECTION  OF 


THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


Baked  Beets. — These  excellent  vegetables 
are  quite  as  good  baked  as  boiled,  and  the  su¬ 
gar  is  better  developed  by  the  baking  process. 
The  oven  should  not  be  too  hot,  and  the  beets 
must  be  frequently  turned.  Do  not  peel  them 
until  ttey  are  cooked  ;  then  serve  with  butter, 
pepper,  and  salt. 

Tomatoes. — To  keep  ripe  tomatoes  all  Winter, 
select  fine  sound  tomatoes,  wipe  them  perfectly 
dry,  and  place  them  veiy  carefully  in  a  stone 
jar  two-thirds  full.  Fill  the  jar  quite  up  with 
good  lard,  and  cover  closely.  When  wanted  for 
use,  take  them  out  from  under  the  lard  and 
wash  them  in  hot  water. 

To  Glean  Marble.  —  First  brush  the  dust  off 
the  place  to  be  cleaned,  then  apply  with  a  brush 
a  good  coat  of  gum  arable.  Expose  it  to  the 
sun  to  dry.  In  a  short  time  it  will  peel  off.  If 
all  the  gum  does  not  peel  off,  wash  it  with  clean 
water  and  a  clotii.  If  the  first  application  does 


IN 

Lsdle*  and  Oentlemen'a  Gold  and  8ilirei>BIonnted 


POULTRY  fflRXB. 

A  poultry  fk^m  of  8,000  Plymouth  Rocks  is 
owned  and  carried  on  Iw  A.  C.  Hawkins  at 
Laneaster,  near  Boston,  Mass.  He  calculates 
to  have  about  8,000  fowls  every  Fall,  and  car- 
i:!«lL_03rflr  laying  hens  through  the  Winter. 

lacludi^aU 

'iina.  rito  tarnr  contains  twenty-five  acres,  and 
his  poultry  buildings  occupy  an  acre  and  a  half. 
They  are  situated  on  tbe  south  slope  of  a  hill, 
and  comprise  six  or  seven  sheds  200  feet  in ; 
length.  Each  shed  is  divided  into  apartments 
0112  by  20  feet,  and  about  twenty-five  hens  are 
kept  in  each  divirion,  A  yard  is  made  in  front 
of  each  apartment,  so  that  the  members  of  each 
are  by  thmiselves. 

Mr.  Hawkins  believes  that  if  confined  poultry 
have  all  tiieir  wants  attended  to,  they  will  do 
as  well  in  egg  production  as  if  allowed  free 
range.  He  bases  this  belief  upon  several  tests. 
In  hatching-time  he  sets  200  hens  on  one  day, 
and  puts  6M  eggs  in  an  incubator,  which  is  due 
to  batch  on  the  same  day,  the  chickens  from 
which  will  be  distributed  among  the  200  hens. 

Boston  is  one  of  the  best  markets  for  fancy 
prices  for  eggs  and  poultry,  and  his  sales  of 
fowls  and  eggs  for  hatching  at  fancy  prices  are 
large,  about  90  per  cent,  being  profit.  He  also 
has  a  standing  oi:der  for  sixty  to  ninety  dozens 
of  eggs  daily,  for  which  he  gets  the  highest 
market  price.  Mr.  Ehiwkins  began  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  with  100  hens,  and  by  careful 
management  and  economy,  his  business  has  en¬ 
larged,  so  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  he  has 
a  very  handsome  Income.  The  manure  from 
the  poultry  is  quite  an  item ;  he  sold  last  year 
600  barrels  at  $1.60  per  barrel. — Cor.  Cultivator. 


And  a  Complete  Aseortment  of  all  tbe  Arttclee  need  in 
Oentiemen’B  Btablee. 


rolttolr  eliaiiM  the  hlo«4  he 
CT  FROM  ONE  TO  TWJ” 
’emmle  Compleinte  theee 


in  three  aoathi.  Any  peiaoa  « 
r  be  reetered  to  eoned  health,  if  i 
TiTcieiMenee  them  la  thab  prMi 

I.  8.  JOHNSON  A  CO.e  B< 


....  ......  ... _ _ _  th«  tatlre  trttei 

EACH  NIOOT  FROM  ONE  TO  TWELVE  WEBKS.  m 
For  earing  Female  Complaiate  theee  Pille  hdra  aoeqael. 
.eeat  by  mall  tor  M  ceata  la  etampt.  Bead  far  pamphlet. 


THE  BARTHOLDI  STATUE. 

tie  following  description  of  the  statue  and  the 
prepess  of  its  Construction  is  from  the  Paris 
Teaps :  The  immense  scaffolding  that  can  be  seen 
in  fie  direction  of  the  Rue  de  Cbaselles,  reaching 
ovdr  the  highest  house  in  the  neighborhood,  has 
for  some  time  been  puzzling  many  people  that 
past  along  the  Boulevard  de  Courcelles.  One 
would  fancy  that  a  high  tower  was  in  process  of 
construction.  On  a  close  examination  of  the 
beains  and  planks,  tbe  thing  that  at  first  looked 
lik«  a  tower  displays  the  lines  of  a  human  form 
and  the  gigantic  folds  of  the  robe  that  drapes  it. 
It  U  in  truth  a  statue,  the  greatest  that  was  ever 
conitructed  up  to  the  present  time— the  statue  of 
Liberty,  of  which  tlfc  sculptor  Bartholdi  conceiv¬ 
ed  the  idea  and  furnished  the  model,  and  which 
is  dflstined  to  serve  as  a  beacon  at  the  entrance  to 
the  port  of  New  York.  Before  becoming  one  of 
the  marvels  of  the  great  American  city,  It  is  for 
the  present  one  of  tbe  most  interesting  curiosities 
of  Paris. 

By  purchasing  a  little  picture  of  it  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  sells  to  cover  extra  expenses,  the  work  can 
be  Inflpected.  From  eighty  to  ninety  artisans  are 
kept  constantly  employed.  The  statue  is  already 
completed  up  to  the  chest.  Perhaps  in  its  present 
condition  it  can  be  seen  to  tbe  best  advantage. 
Its  extraordinary  proportions  can  be  viewed,  and 
as  it  is  not  completed,  it  is  possible  to  take  in  all 
the  details  of  the  construction  of  this  gigantic 
work,  which  will  probably  .  “lin  unequalled 
among  works  of  bronze.  For  an  hour  one  feels 
transported  out  of  the  real  world,  and  without  the 
slightest  effort  of  the  imagination,  the  spectacle 
before  the  eyes  appears  fantastic.  The  plaster 
moulds  of  the  enormous  limbs  thrown  across  the 
yard,  and  the  busy  workmen  covering  them  with 
innumerable  pieces  of  wood  that  reproduce  all  the 
contours  and  lines  remind  one  of  the  well  known 
scene  of  Gulliver  at  Liliput.  The  men  look  like 
tiny  dwarfs  endeavoring  to  bind  a  giant.  And  if 
by  a  miracle  that  great  hand  could  become  alive 
and  simply  open  its  closed  fingers,  all  that  solid 
woodwork  would  fiy  in  splinters,  and  the  im¬ 
mense  scaffolding  Itself  would  come  down  like  a 
castle  of  cards. 

The  first  model  was  enlarged  four  times.  Then 
it  was  out  into  slices,  and  theee  slices  are  taken 
one  after  the  other  and  again  enlarged  to  four 
times  their  original  size ;  and  thus  the  dimensions 
of  the  colossal  statue  are  obtained.  At  present 
the  workmen  are  engaged  upon  the  portion  that 
forms  the  chest.  The  model  of  it  can  be  seen  in 
the  shed.  It  looks  like  a  little  hill,  over  which 
the  men  are  constantly  creeping.  When  the 
draught  or  model  of  a  portion  is  made.  Impres¬ 
sions  are  taken  of  it.  In  order  to  do  this  it  is 
necessary  to  gather  together  hundreds  of  little 
planks,  cut  precisely  upon  tbe  outlines  of  the 
model,  and  in  this  way  a  wooden  mould  is  obtain¬ 
ed,  that  is  divided  into  as  many  fragments  as  are 
necessary.  Upon  these  fragments  the  copper  is 
cut,  and  hammered  until  It  copies  the  precise 
forms.  Ten  Chinese  gongs  would  not  make  a 
greater  noise  than  la  made  all  day  long  in  the 
corner  of  the  shed  where  the  copper  is  hammered ; 
and  this  continuous  and  deafening  noise  contri¬ 
butes  not  a  little  to  the  strange  impression  that 
one  gets  from  the  visit. 

When  the  shaping  of  a  piece  of  tbe  copper  is 
completed,  it  becomes  a  portion  of  the  statue,  and 
there  is  nothing  further  to  do  with  it  except  to 
put  it  in  its  place.  Just  now  they  are  engaged  in 
the  work  of  finishing  the  left  hand.  The  nail  of 
the  first  finger  would  make  a  good-sized  shield. 
The  top  of  the  finger  would  make  a  helmet  for  the 


If  the  first  application  does 
not  have  the  delired  effect,  it  should  be  applied 
again. 

Chickens  and  Tomatoes. — Gut  the  chickens, 
well  cleaned,  into  joints,  and  fry  them  on  both 
sides  in  pork  fat  and  butter  (mixed  half  and 
half)  to  a  light  brown.  Put  them  on  a  hot 
platter  in  the  oven.  Turn  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  into  the  fat  left  in  the  frying-pan,  and 
add  to  it  a  small  onion  chopped  fine,  a  little 
chopped  parsley,  and  a  large  cupful  of  stewed 
tomatoes,  with  one  tablespoonful  of  butter  roll¬ 
ed  into  one  tablespoonful  of  fiour.  Let  the 
mixture  stew  for  fifteen  minutes  ;  then  pour  it 
over  the  fried  chicken,  and  serve  boiling  hot. 

Green  Corn. — Take  two  dozen  ears  of  tender 
corn,  choosing  ears  that  are  nearly  of  the  same 
size  and  those  of  medium  size  ;  grate  them,  then 
add  one  quart  of  sweet  milk  in  which  you  have 
stirred  till  free  from  lumps  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  fiour,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  or  a 
piece  as  large  as  an  egg  will  do ;  four  eggs, 
whites  and  yolks  beaten  together,  with  pepper 
and  salt  to  your  taste,  are  all  tbe  ingr^ients 
called  for;  butter  a  large  earthen  pudding- 
dish,  and  bake  this  mixture  for  one  hour ;  this 
will  be  long  enough  if  tbe  oven  is  hot  when  the 
dish  is  put  in. 

Cabbage  Soup. — Gut  a  medium-sized  cabbage 
into  thin  slices,  and  pour  boiling  water  over 
them.  Pare  two  large  potatoes,  and  par-boil 
them.  Turn  off  the  water,  and  put  the  cabbage 
and  potatoes  and  one  chopped  onion  into  a 
soup-kettle,  with  three  slices  of  salt  pork  chop¬ 
ped  fine,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Pour 
over  them  two  quarts  of  boUing  water,  and  boil 
for  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  skimming 
thoroughly.  Simmer  slowly  for  half  an  hour. 
Then  crush  up  the  cabbage  and  potatoes  with 
a  fork,  and  boil  up  for  ten  minutes,  with  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  sweet  milk  added.  Toast  slices  of  bread 
and  cut  into  small  dice,  or  fry  them  in  butter ; 
put  them  into  a  tureen,  turn  the  soup  over 
them,  and  serve  hot. 


E.  Howard  &  Co.’s 
TOWKR  CLOCKS 

have  been  tested  tar  forty  yean.  Warranted  in 
every  respect.  Send  for  elrenlar. 

Tlie  E.  Howard  WtAdb.  and  Clock  Co., 

Se  MAIDBBT  LANE,  114  TREMONT  ST., 

KSW  YORK.  BOerOH. 


ORGANSilf 

Alao.f osst^srisf  matitPy  ebenpeet.  Forenob,eaey 
paymente.orrer'ted.  ALLIJSTRATED  CATA- 
LOGriW,  of  100  Styles,  with  not  prices,  sent  free. 
Tke  MASON  AND  HAMLIN  Orcan  snd  Plans  Ca, 

154  Tremont  St.,  Boston ;  45  E.  14th  St.  CUuion  Square), 
New  York:  149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


I.ayvreneo,Kan.  ,0  Iters  to  iD^stora  tta 
best  securities  in  the  market.  FIRST 
Martaai^  LOANS  wwi  ivvrotm 
jtniai  interest  and  principal  pulU  ondayot 
matunty  In  New  York.  Funds  proaptly 
placed.  Large  experience.  No  losses.  Send 
for  clrcnlar,  references  and  sample  foima. 

F.  M.  PsBKWS,  Fret.;  J.  T.  Waaiii,  Vloa 
Pres.;  L.  H.  fmiint.  Bee.;  Cbas.  W 
Giixin.  Treas.i  N.  F.  Habt,  Anditor. 


FRirXT  SBZEBS. 

Betaln  tbe  natural  fruit  and  yegetable 
flavor.  The  most  rapid  evaporation,  with 
least  fuel.  Made  in  ALL  SIZES,  for  farm 
or  factory  use.  WBI 

We  also  manufacture  the  beet  Evaporat¬ 
ors  for  making 

APPLE  JELLT 

from  Cider,  without  sugar  or  any  foreig 
substance.  Send  for  Descriptive  Clrcula 
and  Teetlmonials. 

Vernont  Fsri  Machlae  Co.. 

Bellows  FnlU,  Vt. 


C.  S.  BInU  Stenmshlps. 

Bail  from  New  York  every  Saturday  for 

GLASGOW  via  LOHDOHSEBBT. 

From  Pier  20,  North  River,  New  York. 

Oabin  Passage,  $40  to  ISO.  Second  Cabin,  $40. 
Steerage,  Outward  $26.  Prepaid  $21. 

UVEBPOOL  AMD  QUEEHSTOWN  SEBYICL 

From  Pier  No.  41,  North  River,  New  York. 

FURNESMA  Sails . June  30,  August  4. 

BELGRAVIA  "  . June  16,  July  21,  August  26. 

CITY  OF  ROME  “  . JuneO, July  14,Augustl8. 

Cabin  passage  $60  to  $126,  according  to  accommodations. 

Second  Cabin  and  Steerage  as  above. 

Anchor  Lins  Drafts  issued  at  lowest  rates  are  paid  tree  of 
charge  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

For  Passage,  Cabin  Plans,  Book  of  Tours,  Ac.,  apply  to 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  New  York. 


made  this 


Itsiich  and  lasting  fragrance _ _ _ 
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HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 


The  Cholera. — Dr.  John  Roche,  an  English 
physician  who  has  had  remarkable  experiences, 
gives  as  his  conclusion  that  cholera  is  purely 
and  simply  a  specific  fever,  only  inferior  in  its 
ravages  to  yellow  fever,  and  closely  allied  to  it. 
Cholera  has  a  period  of  incubation  varying 
from  two  to  fourteen  days  r  prone  to  attack 
the  enervated  and  those  subject  to  depression 
from  any  cause.  It  is  contagious,  and  liable  to 
occur  periodically  about  every  ten  years  in 
some  parts  of  India.  It  seems  to  have  yisited 
the  British  Isles  about  every  sixteen  years, 
and  as  the  period  has  elaps^  since  the  last 
outbreak,  it  is  more  than  likely  to  occur  this 
year.  Those  persons  who  indulge  in  no  ener¬ 
vating  habits,  and  take  nothing  internally 
which  would  arrest  the  secretions  nor  too  dras¬ 
tically  stimulate  them,  and  partake  of  nothing 
which  is  highly  fermentable,  may  safely  fm 
that  they  are  cholera-proof  during  an  epidemic. 

Poison  Ivy.— Mr.  Wm.  C.  Conant  writes  to 
the  Scientific  American  as  follows :  “  Having 
lived  more  than  fifty  Summers  in  well  founded 
dread  of  any  chance  contact  with  the  three¬ 
leaved  pest  Rhus  toxicodendron  (or  Rhus  radi- 
cans — which  is  it  ?);’!  d«^it  a  duty  to  publish 
the  only  effectual  remedy,  uf  the  many  I  have 
seen  recommended  and  have  tried  in  the  course 
of  my  extended  sufferings — now  for  some  years 
happily  ended.  Four  or  five  years  ago,  I  was 
led  to  try  Bryonia  alba.  The  tincture  did  no 
good,  liie  next  season  that  I  caught  the  poi¬ 
son,  I  tried  Bryonia  in  the  third  (homeopathic) 
attenuation,  as  an  antidote,  in  alternation  with 
sulphur  (same  attenuation),  to  relieve  the  itch¬ 
ing  and  burning;  taking  one  in  tbe  motBing 
and  the  other  at  night,  llie  result  was  imme¬ 
diately  satisfactory  in  both  respects.  The  at¬ 
tack  passed  off  gnulually,  with  little  eruption 
or  distress.  Next  season,  for  a  test,  I  fortified 
myself  with  a  prophylactic  dose  of  Bryonia,  and 
marched  boldly  on  my  business  through  snd 
through  a  field  overgrown  with  the  malignant 
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asked  a  Sabbath  Chesterfield  to  a  stranger  who 
had  entered  it.  “I  beg  pardon,”  answered  the 
intruder,  rising  to  go  out.  “  I  fear  I  have  ;  I  took 
it  for  a  Christian’s.” 

An  editor  wrote  a  head-lire — “A  Hoi\'ble  Blun¬ 
der”— to  go  over  a  railroad  accident,  bv^  though 
it  was  the  printer's  fault  that  it  got  over-  the  ac¬ 
count  of  a  wedding,  the  editor  was  the  man  thrash¬ 
ed  all  the  same. 

Some  one  who  has  tried  It  says  it  Is  a  good  plan 
to  burn  sulphur  In  cellars  where  milk  is  kept,  es¬ 
pecially  if  they  are  damp.  Tbe  sulphurous  acid 
evolved  destroys  the  mildew,  which  If  not  check¬ 
ed,  will  Injure  the  flavor  of  cream  and  butter.  In 
many  damp  cellars  the  mildew  wastes  the  cream 
so  that  the  batter  product  is  seriously  decreased, 
besides  the  injury  to  quality. 

Mrs.  Lucy  E.  Tuttle  of  Guilford,  Ct.,  who  died 
July  29,  was  the  friend  ^itherto  nameless)  who 

S.ve  the  $10,000  Library  Fund  to  Olivet  Oollege, 
Ichigan,  some  two  years  since.  The  Fund  is  a 
memorial  of  her  gifted  son,  Willie  Sage  Tuttle, 
who  was  cut  off  as  he  was  giving  promise  of  a  no¬ 
ble  life.  The  interest  of  the  Fund  is  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  books  for  the  College  library, 
which  has  always  been  fortunate  in  having  most 
efficient  and  well-qualified  librarians. 

The  English  sparrow  where  he  has  become 
habituated,  is  usually  regarded  as  a  nuisance  to 
be  abated  or  a  peet  to  be  extirpated.  Indeed, 
Massachusetts  has  enacted  a  statute  against  these 
small  birds,  to  encourage  their  thinning  out,  if 
not  their  extermination.  Whatever  may  be  tbe 
value  of  the  sparrow  alive,  there  Is  but  one  opin¬ 
ion  about  him  when  dead.  The  mrrow — or 
plenty  of  him — makes  delicious  pies.  In  Germany 
and  in  England  tbe  sparrow  is  a  game  bird,  and  is 
sought  after  as  food.  He  is  so  t^e  that  his  cap¬ 
ture  requires  very  little  skill,  and  after  grain 
gathering  in  August  he  swarms  on  tbe  stubble,  so 
that  one  charge  of  floe  shot  would  bring  down  a 
number  of  bii^s. 


flORZTC  POTATOES. 

There  are  three  methods  of  storing  in  general 
use,  each  of  which  has  its  merits  and  its  oham- 
Dicm  These  are  storing  in  barrels,  bins, 
heaps,  or  pits.  Three  general  principles  under¬ 
lie  these  several  methods,  viz :  Protection 
against  frosts  and  temperature,' freedom  from 
moisture,  and  avoidance  of  heating  caused  by 
storing  too  deep.  The  advantages  claimed  for 
storing  in  barrels  are  that  the  roots  are  easily 
bamdlra,  do  not  suffer  from  abrairioD,  can  be 
easily  examined,  and  it  disease  appears,  it  can 
be  rmily  oheiwed  and  removed.  The  chief 
objection  to  this  method  is  the  time  and  ex¬ 
pense  involved  when  the  crop  is  a  Isim  one. 

'  Bins  are  ooming  largely  into  use,  espedally  in 
looalities  near  large  dties,  for  tbe  potatoes  can 
at  any  time  be  readily  reached  and  prepared 
^for  markeL  A  cool,  dry,  well  ventilated  cellar, 
^vith  the  light  excluded,  is  an  admirable  place 
*$5  whidh  to  store  potatoes.  The  argument  in 
'  tevor  of  storing  potatoes  underground  is  that 
hjjbsrs  is  Uttle.  if  any,  loss  by  evaporation.  Ob- 
%Sti(Ha8  to  the  plan  are  the  labor  involved  in 
zoning  the  banks  when  the  roots  are  reqifired, 
f  And  the  risk  involved  from  the  extremes  of  too 
{:dose  or  insofficient  covering.  When  pits  are 
-Employed,  it  is  important  that  arrangements  be 
.Matfe  for  v«itilation.  When  stored  in  oeUans, 
%arnfl  or  root-houses,  it  is  a  safe  plan  not  to 
m  the  biD8^*h  roots  to  a  depth  exceeding 

tie  or  foilM^L  It  has  been  claimed  that 
I  sprinkled  in  barrels  or  bins  at*  the  rate — 
of  one  pound  to  each  barrel— tends  to  pre-  j 
;  decay  by  acting  os  an  absorbent  and  neu-  < 
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notobiods  offender  arrested  I 
The  Chief  of  Police  in  Hartford  has  arrested 
and  effectually  brought  to  a  stand-Btill  that  old 
offender,  “ Cramps.”  “Cramps”  was  “known  to 
police”  for  a  long  time ;  in  fact,  tbe  Chief  had  him 
in  his  bowels.  “  Cram^  ”  came  uuexpectedly  and 
at  inconvenient  times,  with  severe  grlpiuM  and 
neuralgic  pains.  Pbbbt  Davib'b  Fain  Killbb 
proved  to  be  more  than  old  “Cramps”  could 
stand.  Tbe  notorious  villain  surrendered,  and 
acknowledged  himself  beaten. 
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The  crowd  usually  bears  them  on.  Will  they  in  a 
little  while  fall  in  with  the  laughing  and  chatting 
crowd,  or  will  they  pass  to  home  and  sleep  J  Who 
knows  ?  Will  it  be  ere  long  the  dreamless  sleep 
where  there  is  no  waking  T 
Some  are  sitting  silently  looking  out  over  the 
waves  with  far  away  looks.  You  never  weary  of 
watching  the  ourl  of  the  billows.  How  they  gleam 
under  the  moon !  how  they  glisten  under  the  weird 
light  of  lamps  on  shore !  It  is  the  unceasing  roll 
of  life.  The  billows  seem  Inexorable  as  you  look 
out.  They  would  not  give  you  a  thought  were 
you  in  them.  They  would  toss  you  and  roll  above 
you  as  if  yon  were  not  there,  heeding  you  no  more 
than  they  heed  yonder  bit  of  driftwood  that  shows 
itself  once  and  awhile  as  they  lift  it  up  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  into  sight.  You  think,  as  you  look,  of  life 
that  flows  onward,  of  things  and  events  that 
sweep  you  in  their  tide.  How  helpless  you  are 
and  how  pitiless  they  seem !  They  do  not  con¬ 
sider  you  at  all,  but  bear  you  sometimes  above 
them  and  often  under  their  roll  and  roar,  and  it 
matters  not  to  them  which  it  is,  above  or  below, 
that  you  are.  As  you  think,  the  hum  of  the 
throngs  is  no  longer  heard ;  you  have  ceased  to 
hear  it  for  the  moment.  Perhaps  the  night  grows 
oppressive  and  the  ocean  half  a  terror,  and  you 
rise  to  leave  it;  but  as  you  take  a  last  look  over 
the  wide  expanse  yonder,  you  hear  a  voice  gently 
but  with  infinite  command  saying  "  Hitherto  shalt 
thou  come,  but  no  farther ;  here  shall  thy  proud 
waves  be  stayed,"  and  you  grow  calm.  Thpre  is 
One  who  is  supremo  over  those  crested  waves 
whether  of  ocean  or  of  life. 


The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  Cherry  Creek  will  be  celebrated  with  a 
banquet  at  Denver  on  Sept.  13  by  the  early  set¬ 
tlers  of  Colorado. 

J  udge  Albion  W.  To«rg6e  is  a  familiar  figpire  at 
Chautauqua.  His  Summer  residence  is  at  May- 
ville,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  about  four  miles 
from  Chautauqua.  The  house  is  a  three-story 
cottage,  surrounded  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  flow¬ 
ers,  and  commands  a  line  view  of  the  lake.  “  The 
Qrowlery,"  as  the  Judge’s  study  is  called,  is  a 
one-stoiy,  lead -colored  structure,  occupying  a 
front  comer  of  the  yard,  several  rods  from  the 
house.  The  occupants  of  Judge  Tourg^e’s  home, 
besides  himself  and  wife,  are  his  wife’s  two  sis¬ 
ters,  the  Mlwes  Kiibum. 

The  fifth  annual  gathering  of  the  clans  compris¬ 
ed  in  the  McEntire  Beunion  took  place  in  the 
town  of  York,  Livingston  county  (this  State),  on 
Thursday,  Aug.  16th,  and  brought  together  about 
250  persons.  After  refreshments  the  usual  exer¬ 
cises  were  held,  consisting  this  year  of  a  poem, 
entitlod  "Ballad  of  the  Clan  McEntyre,”  by  Miss 
M.  Campbell  of  Caledonia,  and  short,  appropriate 
addresses  by  Bevs.  B.  M.  Carmichael  of  Cale¬ 
donia,  J.  K.  Fowler  of  Bockford,  III.,  and  J.  P. 
Campbell  of  Baltimore.  The  gathering  next  year 
is  to  be  in  Annin’s  Grove,  Caledonia.  The  occa¬ 
sion  was  highly  enjoyed  by  all  in  attendance. 

In  a  letter  written  by  Thaddeus  Stevens  in  1864 
to  a  lady  who  had  thanked  him  for  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  a  free-school  system,  Mr.  Stevens  said : 
"When  I  entered  the  Legislature  about  thirty 
years  ago  there  was  not  a  school  in  any  part  of 
the  State  where  the  children  of  the  poor  could  ac¬ 
quire  common  education  without  recording  them¬ 
selves  paupers  and  t>elng  recognized  and  treated 
as  such  by  their  fellow  students.  Few  availed 
themselves  of  these  odious  conditions,  and  the 
poor  man’s  child  was  doomed  to  ignorance.  Now 
there  is  no  obscure,  barren  spot  within  the  broad 
limit  of  Pennsylvania  where  the  children  of  the 
rich  and  poor  do  not  meet  In  common  schools  on 
equal  terms.” 

Bev.  George  H.  Smith  of  Norwich,  Conn. 


LETTER  FROK  BOSTON. 

A  letter  of  oorrespondenoe  is  expected  to 
give  the  l&test  news,  but  such  news  of  this  date 
and  from  this  latitude  would  be  of  little  Inter- 
e«t  to  your  readers,  for  what  do  they  care  In 
general  for  regattas,  racing,  yachting,  balling, 
and  the  like,  that  cram  the  columns  of  the 
dailies  ?  But  there  is  one  variety  of  pleasure- 
aeekiag  at  this  season  for  which  Boston  fur¬ 
nishes  unequalled  facilities,  via :  excursion  trips 
by  water  up  and  down  the  whole  New  Eogland 
coast.  Steamers  for  this  purpose  have  increas¬ 
ed  four-fold  within  a  year  or  two,  so  that  one 
may  leave  Boston  any  morning  for  a  sail 
North  as  hu:  as  Portsmouth,  or  South  to  Cape 
Cod,  landing  for  a  shore  ramble,  out  all  day, 
the  round  trip  for  one  dollar  t  These  steamers 
go  full  freighted  always,  and  no  wonder,  for 
to  tens  of  thousands  in  and  around  the  city,  it 
is  about  the  only  real  change  they  can  get,  and 
so  inexpensive  is  it,  and  so  bracing  and  health¬ 
ful,  that  whole  families  of  parents  and  children 
may  often  be  seen  on  these  boats  daily  for  a 
week  or  more.  Among  these  coast  steamers 
the  Empire  State  is  a  great  favorite,  being  the 
largest,  staunchest,  steadiest,  as  well  as  best 
furnished  and  served.  Two  thousand  passen¬ 
gers  occasion  no  crowd, 
by  piano  and  singing  are  always  aboard. 


The  recent  deatli  of  Bev.  William  M.  Baker, 
at  his  home  in  South  Boston,  has  been  a  sur¬ 
prise  and  grief  to  a  very  large  circle  of  his 
friends  in  this  city  and  region,  but  chiefly 
to  those  of  his  Church  and  people  in  South 
Boston,  to  whom  he  had  become  endeared  as 
their  pastor  for  several  years.  He  had  become 
well  known  to  the  reading  public  as  an  author, 
several  of  his  books  having  gained  for  him  a 
wide  popularity.  Bev.  Dr.  Withrow  offlciated 
at  his  funeral. 

TheBoard  ofPoiHoe  Oommiseionershare  about 
completed  their  work,  and  report  3,000  applica¬ 
tions  for  liquor  licenses,  a  little  over  2,000  of 
which  have  been  granted,  200  rejected,  and  the 
remainder  hang  Are.  The  Commissioners  bear 
decided  testimony  to  the  tact,  that  active  tem¬ 
perance  work,  especially  that  of  the  Citizens’ 
League,  has  resulted  in  a  pretty  general  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  sale  of  liquor  to  minors,  and  in 
preventing  the  sale  on  Sundays.  Nothing  like 
sticWng  to  it.  Pubitan. 
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the  last  one  north  of  Mexico  for  many  years  to 
come.  The  northern  roads  labor  under  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  blockades  by  the  Winter  snows,  and 
the  toads  of  the  far  future  are  more  likely  to  seek 
a  route  south  of  the  Union  Pacific.  But  probably 
no  attempt  will  be  made  again  with  the  single 
purpose  of  connecting  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic. 
The  extension  of  local  roads  west  and  east  and 
their  Junction,  will  give  new  through  lines,  but 
local  business  will  be  the  object  of  construction. 
Indeed,  even  for  the  Northern  Paclfio  the  business 
east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  must  be  the  main  re¬ 
liance  for  some  years.  Population  is,  however, 
being  distributed  all  along  its  terminal  sections, 
with  unanticipated  rapidity. 

CITY  AWD  YICUriTY. 

The  East  Blver  Bridge  has  been  during  fine 
August  evenings  a  favorite  promenade  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  residents  of  the  two  cities  which  it  has 
bound  together.  A  Brooklyn  paper  gives  this 
sketch  of  an  evening  on  that  mighty  structure : 

Last  night  from  8  to  9 :30  the  footway,  while  not 
crowded,  was  covered  with  people  who  were  tak¬ 
ing  exercise  and  breathing  fresh  air.  The  6  o’clock 
stream  fiowlng  hitherward  from  New  York  had 
ceased,  and  darkness,  r^lth  Im'perceptible  grada¬ 
tions,  fell  over  the  scene ;  vessels  bearing  colored 
lamps  aloft  shot  across  the  fearful  depths  beneath. 
Tiny  yellow  dots  marked  the  outline  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  easterly  side  of  New  York,  and  double 
rows  of  them  showed  where  the  streets  led  down 
to  the  river.  The  shore  of  Brooklyn,  distant  as 
It  appeared  to  be,  could  be  traced  In  like  manner, 
though  the  Navy  Yard  was  only  a  blur,  and  Wil- 
llamsbm^h  only  a  confused  glimmer.  On  the 
Bridge  Itself  came  a  sudden  flash  and  a  glare, 
and  every  one  of  its  electric  lights  was  lit ;  almost 
at  the.same  Instant  and  by  a  similar  agency  could 
be  discerned,  high  up  and  in  the  far  distance, 
gleams  from  Union  and  Madison  Squares.  Turn¬ 
ing  round  toward  the  west  the  scene  was  a  com¬ 
parative  blank.  There  stood  the  Fulton  Ferry 
houses,  and  there  lay  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  a 
yellow  line,  like  a  winding  cow-path,  and  com¬ 
pletely  lost  to  sight  at  Clinton  street.  Down  in 
the  inky  darkness  below  the  lights  continued  to 
float  to  and  from  each  shore,  though  no  sound  of 
the  ferryboat’s  whistle  reached  the  Bridge  foot¬ 
way.  What  appeared  to  be  two  or  three  candles 
dimly  burning,  marked  where  Governor’s  Island 
might  be  found ;  and  further  off  swung  the  revolv¬ 
ing  lantern  on  Bobbin’s  Beef.  "Gome,  move  on 
there."  It  was  a  white  helmeted,  prosaic,  matter- 
of-fact  policeman  who  spoke.  Nothing  that  came 
within  the  range  of  his  vision  seemed  to  interest 
him,  except  loungers  on  the  Bridge,  and  to  those 
he  had  an  unvarying  antipathy.  But  dinner  is 
over  by  this  time,  and  people  are  beginning  to 
throng  the  footway  for  fresh  air  and  exercise. 
Onward  they  come,  constantly  moving  streams 
from  both  cities;  whenever  a  woman  or  girl  pass¬ 
es  by,  then  almost  invariably  is  seen  the  figure  of 
her  masculine  protector.  Gusts  of  cool  air  leap 
through  the  suspension  wires  and  toy  with  the 
mammoth  cables.  The  silence  up  here  in  mid-air 
brings  a  sense  of  relief — the  entire  absence  of 
sound,  so  different  from  the  rumbling  and  Jarring 
in  the  streets  below.  You  can  see  it  in  the  face  of 
every  passer-by.  Soon  after  nine  o’clock  this  par- 
ticular  class  of  people  begins  to  melt  away ;  It  ha? 
taken  its  "constitutional ’’  and  is  going  home,  and 
nothing  but  the  ordinary  passenger  traffic  re¬ 
mains. 

FATAL  COLLISIONS  AT  SBA. 

A  dreadful  accident  occurred  on  the  English 
Channel  at  3  o’clock  Sunday  morning,  forty-three 
miles  southwest  of  Eddystone  Light.  The  French 
steamer  St.  Germain,  bound  from  Havre  to  New 
York,  came  in  collision  with  the  steamer  Wood- 
burn,  from  Madras  to  London,  and  twenty-three 
lives  were  lost.  The  Woodbum  was  in  tow  of  the 
tug  Recovery,  and  sunk  within  five  minutes,  tak¬ 
ing  all  hands  down,  of  whom  only  eleven  were 
saved  by  the  Recovery.  The  captain,  sixteen  of 
the  crew,  and  one  passenger  were  lost.  The  St. 
Germain  had  on  board  412  passengers,  who  were 
transferred  for  safety  to  the  Recovery  and  landed 
at  Plymouth.  The  officers  and  crew  saved  from 
the  Woodbum  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
effort  made  to  rescue  them.  The  bows  of  the  St. 
Germain  were  stove  in,  and  two  forward  compart¬ 
ments  filled  with  water,  but  no  one  on  board  was 
hurt.  There  is  the  usual  dispute  as  to  the  blame 
to  be  attached,  and  from  the  accounts  it  appears 
that  the  Officers  of  both  vessels  were  either  care¬ 
less  or  stupid.  The  St.  Germain  is  at  Plymouth 
undergoing  examination.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  steamer  Palermo,  bound  from  Hamburg  to 
Lisbon,  came  In  collision  Sunday  off  Ushant  with 
the  steamer  Bivoli.  The  latter  steamer  sank  and 
five  persons  were  drowned.  A  thick  fog  prevailed 
at  the  time  of  the  collision. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Austrian  railway  ad¬ 
ministration  to  employ  women  as  road  guards  on 
the  same  terms  as  men. 

The  last  English  postal  report  says  that  the 
average  number  of  letters  written  per  head  is,  in 
England  and  Wales,  40;  Scotland,  30;  Ireland, 
16 ;  United  States,  21 ;  France,  1.5 ;  Germany,  13 ; 


COTTAOK  HILL  SCHOOL.  POCOHKRRPSLB. 

The  Cottage  Hill  School  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
prepares  boys  for  College  and  business  life.  An 
especial  feature  of  the  school  is  the  pleasant  re¬ 
lationship  existing  between  the  teachers  and  pu¬ 
pils.  It  is  essentially  a  home  school.  Just  bow 
much  friction  betwewi  pupil  and  teacher  real  com¬ 
panionship  prevents,  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
a  boy  fresh  from  school  or  by  an  experienced 
teacher.  Many  a  boy  whose  dislike  of  study, 
or  disposition  to  disorder,  was  seemingly  uncon¬ 
querable,  has  succumbed  to  a  friendly  spirit  in  the 
teacher,  and  the  example  of  study  and  gentleman¬ 
ly  conduct  set  by  other  boys  who  had  felt  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  such  an  atmosphere.  This  atmosphere 
Is,  after  ail,  the  natural  one.  There  is  really  no 
inherent  antagonism  between  a  boy  and  the  habits 
of  study  and  the  manners  aqd  speech  of  a  gentle¬ 
man.  The  whole  difficulty  lies  In  the  assumption 
that  the  boy  and  the  teacher  must  of  necessity  ar¬ 
ray  tbeiaselves  against  each  other. 

At  Cottage  Hill,  the  thousand  and  one  offences 
that  have  punishment  in  other  schools,  are  not 
committed ;  flrst,  because  the  absence  of  publish¬ 
ed  rules,  laws,  and  regulations  does  not  invite  in¬ 
fringement  ;  secondly,  because  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  school  is  one  which  inclines  the  boys  to  man¬ 
liness  and  straightforwardness;  and  thirdly,  be¬ 
cause  a  boy.  Just  as  certainly  as  a  man,  hesitates 
to  do  anything  which  would  either  annoy  or  of¬ 
fend  his  real  friends.  The  care  for  the  physical 
comfort  and  social  interests  of  the  pupils,  is  con¬ 
stant  and  solicitous.  In  illness,  which  has  happi¬ 
ly  been  of  rare  occurrence,  and  the  result  only  of 
constitutional  ailment,  the  care  and  nursing  which 
the  patient  has  received  have  been  the  subject  of 
gratitude  and  appreciation  by  parents  and  pupils. 
A  mother  can  feel  that  her  boy  is  perfectly  safe 
at  Cottage  Hill.  M.  F. 

Pubs  Cod-Livbb  Oil  made  from  selected  livers,  on 
the  aea-shore,  by  Cabwxll,  Hazabd  A  Co.,  New  York. 
It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Patients  who  have 
once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  all  others.  Physioians  have 
decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other  oils  in  market. 

Chapped  Hands,  pimples  and  rough  skin  cured  by  us¬ 
ing  JuNiPEB  Tab  Soap,  made  by  Caswbll,  Hazabd  A  Co. 


A  8BA8IBE  BE80BT  IN  THE  HEIGHT  OF 
THE  SEASON. 

By  XsT.  IfilUani  Alkman,  B.D. 

To  some  of  your  inland  readers  a  sight  of  At¬ 
lantic  City  would  be  as  novel,  and  a  description  of 
it  as  fresh  as  if  the  sight  and  story  were  of  some 
place  across  the  odean.  It  may  appropriately 
bear  the  name  that  it  wears — of  City — for  Just  now 
there  are  probably  from  40,000  to  50,000  inhab¬ 
itants  in  it,  and  its  crowded  houses,  greater  and 
smaller,  extend  for  two  or  three  miles  along  the 
ocean  front,  and  reach  back  half  a  mile  from  it. 
The  usual  and  resident  population  has  swelled 
from  some  7,000  to  perhaps  over  50,000.  It  is 
lighted  at  night  with  gas  and  electricity,  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  water  brought  across  the  marshes  from 
mainland  springs.  A  street  railway  runs  a  con¬ 
stant  succession  of  cars  over  an  unusually  attrac¬ 
tive  route.  The  main  avenue,  extending  the 
length  of  the  city,  is  lined  with  stores,  many  of 
them  large  and  handsomely  furnished,  branches 
of  metropolitan  houses,  and  it  is  crowded  day 
and  night  with  throngs  through  which  one  must 
thread  his  way  with  patience  and  care. 

Just  now  every  house  of  every  kind  must  be  full. 
The  hotel  piazzas  are  full,  the  stoops  and  piazzas 
of  the  cottages  are  full,  the  streets  are  full,  the 
ocean  promenade  is  full  of  people,  and  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  all  whom  you  see  is  that  they  are  clearly 
at  leisure,  and  are,  or  at  least  are  attempting, 
simply  to  enjoy  themselves.  Business  and  care 
seem  laid  aside,  and  for  the  time  rest  and  recrea¬ 
tion  evidently  are  the  only  ends  in  view. 

And  for  the  most  part  the  end  seems  to  be  reach¬ 
ed.  Here  and  there  you  see  an  invalid  and  a  care¬ 
worn  face,  but  largely  the  throngs  are  happy  in 
look,  and  the  cheerful  hum  of  conversation  and 
the  merry  laugh  greet  you  wherever  you  go. 

But  If  you  wish  to  see  a  characteristic  and  pe¬ 
culiar  scene,  you  must  find  your  way  to  what  is 
called  by  excellence  “The  Board  Walk.”  It  is  a 
platform  as  wide,  or  wider,  than  the  sidewalk  of 
Broadway  in  New  York,  laid  evenly  with  planks 
raised  some  four  or  five  feet  above  the  beach,  and 
extending  over  two  miles  along  the  ocean  front. 
At  night  it  is  lighted  through  its  whole  length  by 
electric  lights.  The  ocean  waves  at  high  tide 
wash  in  many  places  under  it,  and  at  all  times  are 
Just  at  its  side.  At  low  tide,  in  front  of  it,  the 
beach  presents  a  level  roadway  for  pedestrians 
and  for  carriages  and  horses,  so  hard  that  neither 
the  wheel  nor  hoof  nor  foot  leave  any  deep  impres¬ 
sion  behind  them.  On  the  land  side  of  the  walk 
the  bath-houses,  with  neatly  made  pavilions  and 
the  various  stores  and  booths,  are  placed. 

The  scene  which  this  Board  Walk  presents  at 
night  is  one  that  b  worth  going  far  to  see.  Al¬ 
most  every  one  who  has  read  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  at  once  exclaims  on  coming  upon  it 
“  Vanity  Fair !  ’’  The  crowds  are  pouring  in  steady 
currents  up  and  down  the  way  in  dresses  of  every 
style,  beautiful  and  plain ;  the  heads  of  the  ladies 
are  often  with  only  a  simple  veil  or  nothing  upon 
them,  except  the  carefully  airanged  plaits  and 
curls  of  hair.  The  benches  that  front  the  ocean 
are  filled  with  men  and  women,  who  sit  gazing 
upon  the  in-rolling  billows  in  the  silence  which 
the  solemn  majesty  of  the  waves  usually  begets. 

But  the  moving  crowdsare  not  silent.  At  every 
step  there  is  something  to  arrest  the  eye  or  ear. 
There  are  brilliantly-lighted  photographic  estab¬ 
lishments  with  mirrors  and  portraits;  there  are 
stores  where  shells  and  curiosities  of  the  sea  are 
displayed  ;  there  are  saloons  where  refreshments 
invite ;  there  are  scales  on  which,  as  the  propri¬ 
etor  testifies,  one’s  exact  weight  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained;  there  are  magnetic  apparatuses  where 
one’s  nervous  force  may  be  discovered ;  there  are 
machines  where  one  may  test  his  muscular  power 
with  a  great  maul  and  a  sliding  scale ;  there  are 
wheels  that  revolve  where  the  attendant  proclaims 
that  the  man  who  pays  a  certain  sum  is  sure  to 
win  from  one  to  twenty  segars ;  there  are  rows  of 
dolls  at  which,  for  a  consideration,  one  may  throw 
three  balls  and  may  receive  a  segar,  should  he 
succeed  in  striking  one  of  them  down ;  there  are 
wooden  horses,  swans,  giraffes,  and  deers,  which 
go  round  in  an  everlasting  circle,  on  which  the 
children  may  ride;  there  are  great  wheels  whose 
periphery  carries  seats  and  lifts  one  some  thirty 
feet  in  air,  giving  a  view  of  ocean  and  land  as  he 
is  borne  aloft ;  there  are  wire  ropes  which  stretch 
from  elevated  platforms  and  on  which  the  ven¬ 
turesome  can  hang  at  arm’s  length  while  they 
slide  through  the  air  on  rollers  to  which  they 
cling,  and  as  a  sort  of  culmination  which  will  give 
one  pause,  for  a  dense  crowd  fills  the  walk  in 
front  of  it ;  a  Punch  and  J udy  show  with  its  fig¬ 
ures  and  squeaking  voice  hold  the  children  in  de¬ 
lighted  wonder.  There  is  one  thing  which  will 
probably  Impress  every  one  who  sees  the  scene, 
that  Is  the  utter  absence  of  rowdyism  or  even 
rudeness  in  the  Jostling  throngs.  All  is  good- 
natured  and  orderly,  and  every  one  seems  to  be 
on  the  best  of  terms  with  himself  and  with  his 
stranger  neighbor,  as  he  saunters  leisurely  with 
the  never-ending  current. 

The  contrasts  which  one  sees  on  every  side  are 
full  of  interest.  Here  come  a  couple  arm-in-arm 
whose  white  looks  shine  in  the  sharp  light  of  the 
They  walk  quietly  and  give  you 
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genial  and  gentlemanly  presence  of  Captain 
Phillips,  who  Is  a  large  owner,  is  not  the  least 
of  the  boat’s  attraotions. 

ITte  Vacation  School  has  been  an  lmiK>rtant 
feature  of  educational  and  Christian  work  In 
Boston  this  Summer,  the  flrst  experiment  of 
the  kind  having  been  tried  last  season.  A  term 
of  six  weeks  has  just  closed,  there  having  been 
two  primary  and  two  g;rammar  departments, 
and  one  Kindergarten.  There  has  been  an 
average  attendance  of  ‘JOO,  mostly  boys,  un¬ 
der  faithful  mental  and  moral  training,  when 
otherwise  they  would  have  been  on  the  streets 
and  tending  to  ruin.  It  has  been  a  work  of 
love  by  Christians  at  the  South  End,  and  has 
awakened  a  general  interest.  It  Is  hoped  that 
this  example  will  be  emulated  by  Christians  In 
other  parts  of  the  city  another  season.  It  har¬ 
monizes  with  the  Old  South  lectures  and  the 
Windsor  Theatre  morning  meetings,  of  which 
I  spoke  in  my  last,  all  for  the  young,  and 
shows  a  decided  waking  up  of  concern  and 
care  for  the  children  and  youth  of  the  city. 

The  Flower  Mission  for  the  Sloit  is  one  of  the 
real  and  blessed  humanities  which  come  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Upwards  of  2000  hand¬ 
some  and  fragrant  bouquets  are  distributed  in 
the  hospitals  of  the  city  and  in  the  homes  of 
the  sick  every  week,  l^ston  alone  could  not 
do  this,  but  is  aided  by  Flower  Missions  in 
towns  and  cities  around.  The  work  is  so  sys¬ 
tematized  that  none  are  neglected.  The  ladies 
of  the  Boston  society  take  two  days,  Monday 
and  Thursday,  for  the  task  of  distribution, 
going  through  the  City  Hospital,  tenement- 
houses,  and  scores  of  other  places  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  the  city.  Ladies  of  the  Cambridge 
Mission  visit  on  certain  days  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  General  Hospital,  the  Lying-in  Hospital, 
the  Good  Samaritan  and  the  Channing  Houses, 
the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary^  and  numerous 
work-rooms,  tenement-houses,  and  private 
families  of  the  poor  and  sick.  Other  missions 
fall  in  at  the  aj^inted  time  and  place,  and  so 
the  whole  work  is  done  almost  simultaneously ; 
and  the  next  week  it  is  all  done  again  in  the 
same  manner.  Great  are  the  Joy  and  gratitude 
expressed  by  the  sick  and  suffering  for  these 
beautiful  and  tender  tokens  of  love  and  kind¬ 
ness.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  children 
in  the  country  towns  often  pick  wild  flowers 
and  send  them  to  one  of  these  missions  for  dis¬ 
tribution  among  the  sick.  , 

The  Boston  Public  Library  has  just  issued  its 
thirty-first  annual  report,  which  shows  the 
number  of  volumes  to  be  422,116,  and  the 
pamphlets  275,425.  The  total  circulation  during  j 
the  year  ending  April  30,  has  been  1,045,902.  j 
The  convenience  of  the  public  and  the  proper 
care  of  the  library'  in  all  its  branches  requires 
the  attendance  of  150  persons.  The  new  li¬ 
brary  building  on  Dartmouth  street,  for  which 
the  city  appropriated  $630,000,  is  well  on  its 
way  towards  completion. 

A  Hbel  suit  against  a  minister  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  is  not  a  common  occurrence,  but  such  a 
case  is  now  pending  against  Bev.  Henry  Mor¬ 
gan  of  this  city.  It  need  not  be  told  that  Mr. 
Morgan  is  a  zealous  and  active  reformer,  who 
for  years  has  made  it  a  business  to  uncover 
and  clean  out  the  city’s  dens  of  vice  and  cor¬ 
ruption.  He  has  been  sued  twice  before,  once 
by  gamblers,  and  once  by  quack  doctors  of 
criminal  practice,  and  in  both  cases  the  imr- 
ties  withdrew  suit  and  paid  their  own  costs. 
The  plaintiff  in  the  present  case  is  a  Mrs. 
Keefe,  who  was  represented  by  Mr.  Morgan, 
under  a  fictitious  name,  in  his  “  Boston  Inside 
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PBRBONAL  AND  NHWS  ITBMS. 

Dr.  Peters  the  astronomer  is  going  to  take  bis 
vacation  In  Europe,  and  give  the  stars  a  rest. 

$700,000,000  Is  the  sum  thus  far  disbursed  by 
Uncle  Sam  for  pensions — and  republics  are  pro¬ 
verbially  ungrateful. 

The  pictures  displayed  at  the  Louisville  exposi¬ 
tion  represent  more  than  $1,000,000  in  value,  and 
comprise  the  largest  and  most  oostly  art  loaji  jnH- 
lectlon  ever  shown  in  ihe  United  States. 

The  site  has  been  selected  for  the  monument 
authorized  by  act  of  Congress  to  be  erected  at  the 
birthplace  of  Washington.  The  spot  is  about  300 
yards  from  the  house  in  which  Waitiilngton  was 
born,  at  the  base  of  a  bluff. 

Senator  Crane,  of  Marlon,  Ky.,  offered  the  La¬ 
dies’  Aid  Society  $5  if  they  would  make  a  quilt 
without  speaking  a  word.  Twenty-three  ladies 
met  at  the  parsonage,  made  the  quilt  and  eamqd 
the  money  in  two  hours. 

Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  Is  busily  preparing 
a  series  of  lectures  on  literature,  to  be  delivered 
before  the  senior  class  of  Princeton  College.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  plan  of  Princeton  to  invite  special¬ 
ists  in  every  department  of  knowledge  to  kupple- 
meut  the  regular  courses  of  instruction. 

The  mighty  family  of  Smith  will  hold  its  eighth 
annual  reunion  in  the  grove  on  the  farm  of  Peter 
Z.,  one  mile  oast  of  Peapack,  Somerset  county,  N. 
J.,  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  29.  All  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  family,  which  is  equivalent  to  say¬ 
ing  all  mankind,  are  invited  to  be  present. 

Two  historic  buildings  at  Albany  are  being  de¬ 
molished.  The  old  Capitol,  which  has  cut  such  a 
figure  in  New  York  politics  and  legislation,  is  al¬ 
ready  nearly  demolished  and  scattered.  The 
State  Library  building,  which  cost  $71,000  in  1853, 
has  been  sold  ‘for  $800,  and  is  to  come  town  at 
once.  These  structures  stand  in  front  of  the  new 
$15,000,000  Capitol,  and  therefore  must  go. 

Yellow  fever  seems  at  last  to  have  0tiued  a 
foothold  in  this  country  again.  There  a];p  akout 
a  dozen  cases  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  theie  gave 
been  several  deaths.  The  cases  are  rngatl^^ 
sailors,  and  are  all^^nfinod  to  the  ~ua|||Di^C 
Black  smali-pox  is  raging  In  several  If^xicaj 
towns.  ' 

A  Newport  dispatch  says  of  a  Phlladelphii 
belle  who  has  Just  died  there,  "She  was  distil- 
guished  for  the  gorgeous  display  she  made  ff 
dresses  and  diamonds  on  public  occasions.  ”  T% 
"Springfield  Republican"  exclaims:  "  What  a 
thing  to  be  ‘  distinguished  ’  for !  How  would  It 
look  on  her  tombstone?  ’’ 

Selma,  Ala.,  has  a  most  curious  artesian  weL 
Two  separate  streams  of  water  fiow  from  this  wdl 
of  entirely  different  properties.  This  effect  Is 
produced  by  the  Insertion  of  a  two-inch  pipe 
within  a  four-inch  tube.  The  larger  pipe  de¬ 
scends  400  feet ;  the  water  has  no  mineral  quali¬ 
ties,  and  is  very  cold.  The  Inner  pipe  descends 
700  feet;  the  water  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
sulphur  and  iron,  and  compared  with  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  twin  stream,  is  quite  warm. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  World’s  Arbitra¬ 
tion  League,  held  in  Washington,  resolutions 
were  adopted  urging  a  conference  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  to  be  held  la 
connection  with  the  proposed  celebration  In  this 
country  in  1892  of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  to  take 
some  action  looking  to  common  disarmament  and 
the  establishment  of  an  international  arbitration 
court. 

A  new  phase  of  mob  violence  has  developed  In 
Ohio.  Near  the  town  of  Delphos,  Greek  met 
Greek  in  a  contest  of  antagonistic  disorders,  and 
a  band  of  righteous  citizens  attacked  an  objec¬ 
tionable  house  as  if  it  had  been  on  fire,  using  a 
fire-engine  and  deluging  it  with  water,  driving  the 
inmates  into  exile.  This  Is  not  a  bad  way  to 
wash  the  morals  of  a  town. 

The  funeral  of  Judge  Blaek  at  York,  Penn.,  on 
Aug.  21st,  was  by  far  the  largest  which  ever  took 
place  in  York.  All  business  was  suspended,  and 
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turned  out  of  a  restaurant  not  long  ago  on  account 
of  his  color,  and  complained  of  the  proprietor  as 
being  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  under  the  civil- 
rights  act  of  1875.  Judge  Mills  of  the  District 
Police  Court  has  given  Judgment  against  the  res¬ 
taurant  keeper.  The  Court  holds  that  while  a 
keeper  of  an  Inn  or  restaurant  is  at  liberty  to 
make  all  proper  regulations  for  the  good  order  of 
his  place,  he  must  hold  it  open  and  accessible  to. 
all  respectable  persons  at  uniform  rates,  and  with¬ 
out  discrimination  on  account  of  race  or  color. 
This  is  Justice  as  well  as  law. 

The  petroleum  field  of  California  is  reported  by 
a  visitor  from  the  Pennsylvania  oil  district  to  be 
a  promising  source  of  future  wealth.  The  surface 
oil  is  thick  and  only  fit  for  lubrication,  but  at 
1000  feet  illuminating  oil  is  reached.  Boring 
is  through  hard  rock,  and  it  costs  about  $7000  to 
sink  a  well  that  distance,  but  a  60-barrel  well 
will  yield  $100,000  worth  of  petroleum.  The  dis¬ 
trict  extends  from  Newhall  to  Santa  Barbara,  200 
miles.  Newhall  is  the  present  refining  center, 
where  the  oil  is  gathered  by  pipe  lines  and  tank 
cars.  Great  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  pro¬ 
duct  as  a  fuel,  as  it  is  far  cheaper  than  coke,  and 
experiments  are  being  made  to  test  Its  use  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  low  grade  Iron  ores  of  the  same  re¬ 
gion. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Chonnan,  living  at  Niag¬ 
ara  Falls,  was  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of  a  superflu¬ 
ous  dog,  that  he  dropped  the  unhappy  beast  into 
the  rapids  from  the  Goat  Island  bridge  a  week 
ago  last  Sunday  morning.  During  the  afternoon 
a  man  walking  across  the  new  suspension  bridge 
descried  an  animal  moving  under  the  bank  and  in¬ 
formed  the  gate-keeper  on  the  American  side,  who 
the  -ftid-ef-a-glaas  {ecognizedtiie- dog  of  his 
friend  Ghorman.  The  creature  had  actually  gone 
over  the  cataract  and  escaped  with  sufficient  vi¬ 
tality  to  wag  his  tall  and  frisk  about  with  many 
demonstrations  of  pleasure  when  his  master  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  scene  the  following  morning. 
Glorified  by  his  exploit,  the  dog  that  a  fortnight 
ago  was  only  good  enough  to  drown,  has  become 
tbe  hero  of  the  village,  and  will  be  encouraged  to 
prolong  his  life  to  the  remotest  possible  limit. 

The  erection  in  the  front  yard  of  a  Catholic 
church  at  Lakeville,  Conn.,  of  a  large  cross,  with 
a  life-size  figure  nailed  to  it  representing  the 
Saviqur,  has  greatly  excited  the  Protestants  of 
the  place,  particularly  as  they  have  learned  that 
Father  Lynch,  the  Catholic  pastor,  proposes  to 
adorn  the  church  and  convent  with  otlier  figures 
and  Scriptural  illustrations  to  shock  the  conserva¬ 
tive  Protestant  mind.  The  Protestants  have  form¬ 
ally  protested  against  the  whole  matter  as  "  un- 
American  ’’  and  “  shocking  to  the  sensibilities  of 
many.”  The  Catholics  have  begun  to  boycott  the 
storekeepers  who  signed  the  i>etition,  and  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  feeling  stirred  up.  The  Rev.  Father 
Lynch  says  that  politics  are  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
his  enemies  being  Republicans.  He  has  laid  the 
matter  before  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

THB  PRBSIDRNT’S  VACATION. 

Colonel  Sheridan,  the  brother  and  staff  officer  of 
Gen.  Sheridan,  and  for  the  time  acting  as  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Associated  Press  with  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  party,  has  Interested  and  entertained  the 
country  with  his  dispatches  from  the  first.  That  his 
talents  are  not  limited  to  military  affairs,  is  again 
indicated  in  a  despatch  dated  on  Tuesday,  in  which 
the  amusing  Colonel  says : 

The  omniscient  reporter  who  claims  to  be  with 
the  party,  and  who  has  been  a  purely  mythical 
personage  since  the  expedition  left  the  railroad 
and  Green  River,  carefully  and  considerately 
placed  the  Secretary  of  War  at  Fort  Washakie  for 
an  indefinite  period  after  the  expedition  had  start¬ 
ed  on  the  present  trip  across  the  mountains ;  and 
as  the  Secretary  has  never  been  absent,  it  is  a 
matter  of  much  curiosity  as  to  how  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  fictitious  correspondent  could  be 
able  to  restore  him  to  the  expedition ;  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  one  of  the 
keenest  daily  observers  of  the  country  through 
which  the  party  is  passing,  and  is  constantly  and 
pleasantly  reminding  every  one  of  his  presence. 

This  evening  the  party  is  camping  at  the  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  Snake  River,  which  was  last  year  named 
by  Gen.  Sheridan  “Camp  Strong.”  The  tents  are 
pitched  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  in  a  grove,  of 
lofty  pines.  Trout  are  abundant,  and  some  of  tbe 
party  are  taking  advantage  of  their  last  opportu¬ 
nity  for  fishing  before  reaching  the  Yellowstone 
region.  The  surroundings  of  this  camp  are  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  the  opportunity  for  sport  so  good  that 
President  Arthur  decided  he  would  remain  here 
another  day.  The  President  and  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  party  are  in  their  usual  good  health 
and  spirits. 

Apropos  of  tbe  above,  the  Ogden  dispatch  in 
Sunday’s  papers  giving  a  sensational  account  from 
the  "  Wood  Blver  ”  Times  of  a  scheme  of  cow-boys 
to  capture  President  Arthur  and  party  and  hold 
them  for  $500,000  ransom,  is  not  as  clever  a  bit  of 
invention  as  the  Texas  meteor  or  the  account  of 
the  skeletons  found  in  the  carriage,  but  it  does 
very  well  in  dog-day  weather,  especially  In  Its 
conclusion,  where,  at  a  grand  council  of  the  sixty- 
five  desperadoes  held  on  the  prairie  at  night,  "  ev¬ 
ery  man  swore  by  his  dagger  in  the  firelight  to  do 
his  duty.” 

A  GRRAT  RAILROAD  BVRNT. 

The  eastern  and  western  divisions  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railroad  were  Joined  Thursday,  Aug. 
23d,  as  announced  by  telegraph.  Tbe  poiut  of 
Junction  was  fifty-six  miles  west  of  Helena,  on  the 
Pacific  slope.  Between  breakfast  and  twelve 
o’clock  the  combined  force  laid  nine  and  one- 
quarter  miles.  The  work  has  been  conducted 
with  wonderful  energy,  and  though  much  remains 
to  be  done,  the  running  of  through  trains  from 
Lake  Superior  to  the  Pacific  coast  this  year  is  now 
assured.  This  is  tbe  third  transcontinental  rail¬ 
way,  and  the  fourth,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  is  now 
in  course  of  construction.  This  will  probably  be 
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New  York,  Monday,  August  27,  1883 
The  bank  returns  for  last  week  show  a  decrease 
of  $1,057,825  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $5,821,825,  against  $1,131,025  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  $2,568,025  deficiency  at  the  corre¬ 
sponding  date  In  1881.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this 
week  of  $1,854,100;  the  specie  is  down  $1,407,400; 
the  legal  tenders  are  decreased  $1,237,500;  the 
deposits  other  than  United  States  are  down  $6,348,- 
300,  and  the  circulation  is  Increased  $73,600. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 

Highest  Lowest.  1883. 

Adams  Express .  —  —  14] 

American  Express  . —  —  9gi 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute .  60  60  871 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  pret .  —  —  83j 

American  Cable .  64  63  _ 

American  District  Telegraph .  —  —  61 

Bankers’ and  Merchants’ Tel .  UO^  1391  — 

Boston  Air  Line  prel .  —  —  T6Z 

Canada  Southern  .  631  69]  6l! 

Canadian  Pacific . .  6T|  63  j  _ 

Central  Pacific  .  67}  641  911 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg..  14  18|  — 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg  pref  43  43  — 

Cleveland,  0.,  C.  A  Indianapolis....  63}  63  77} 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio .  19  14  34 

Chesapeake  aha  Ohio  1st  preL .  36  36  361 

Che8ai>eake  and  Ohio  3d  pref .  —  —  36 

0.,0.  andl.  0 .  3  3  13} 

Chicago,  Burlington  A  Quincy .  MS}  123  *1M 

Chicago  and  Alton .  131  131  IM 

Chicago  and  Northwestern .  129  131}  143] 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  pref,...  143/  140}  167 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul.  ...  103}  Km  131} 

Chicago,  MU  ,  and  St.  Paul  pref.,..  119  116  136} 

Chicago,  Bock  Island  A  Pacific .  lU}  119}  186} 

Colorado  Coal .  33}  19  431 

Delaware,  Lack.  A  Western .  133}  119  ; — -^43} 

Delaware  A  Hudson  Oanol.. 108}  tof  US 

Denver  A  Bio  Grande  .  36}  as  gti 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia . , . .  8}  '  7/  10| 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia  pret .  19}  14}  171 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  pist. .  W  98  96 

Houston  A  ’Texas  .  61}  68  83} 

Illinois  Centr  ill .  136}  138}  136} 

Illinois  Centralleased  lines . !...  79  79  — 

Ind.,  Bloom.  A  Western  .  33}  33  44 

Lake  Shore  .  107  103}  111} 

Lake  Erie  A  Western .  33  30]  38} 

Long  Island  .  78  76}  66} 

Louisville  A  Nashville .  48]  41}  71 

Manhattan  Beach  .  19}  18  33} 

Manhattan .  41}  39}  64 

Manhattan  1st  pret .  —  —  90 

Mutual  Union  Telegraph  .  —  —  36] 

Memphis  and  Charleston .  47  88  99 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  A  Western  pret....  41  40  69} 

Missouri  Paclfio .  96}  94}  107} 

Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis  .  33}  33}  33} 

Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis  Pret .  49}  49  67} 

Metropolitan .  89  80  98 

Michigan  Central  .  89}  81  VJk 

Mobile  A  Ohio .  13  12  — 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas .  34}  38}  37] 

Maryland  CoaL  .  13  13  30 

Nashville,  Chat.  A  St.  Louis .  99  63}  63} 

New  Jersey  Central  .  89}  79}  77} 

New  York  Central .  116}  114}  130} 

New  York,  Lack  A  Western .  86  S9  — 

Norfolk  A  Western  pret .  361  S3  99} 

New  York  A  New  England  .  39  34  — 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western .  80}  38}  88} , 

New  York.  L.  E.  and  Western  pref..  74}  74}  77}^ 

Northern  Pacific .  44  •  89i  49} 

Northern  Pacific  pref .  83}  76j  91} 

New  York,  Chic  A  St.  Louis .  9]  9  16} 

N.  Y.,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis  pref .  19]  18]  86 

Ohio  Central .  7}  6]  17} 

Ohio  A  Mississippi  .  39]  38  37] 

Ontario  A  Western .  31}  30  39] 

Oregon  Short  Line .  36  36  — 

Oregon  Ballway  A  NavigaUon  ....  133  ISO  163} 

Oregon  A  Transcontinental  .  69  61}  89 

Oregon  Improvement .  87  86  — 

Pacific  Mall .  83}  29  48] 

Peoria,  Decatur  A  Evansville .  14  13  34} 

Philadelphia  A  Beading .  53}  47}  60) 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company .  138  137  131 

Quicksilver  pret .  83}  88  — 

Richmond  A  Danville  .  66  66}  113] 

Richmond  A  West  Point .  33  39]  6)} 

Blchmond  and  Allegheny.  - .  7  6}  31 

Rochester  A  Pittsburg .  16}  16}  36] 

Standard  Mining .  6  6}  8} 

St.  Louis  A  Ban  Francisco  .  36  35}  40t 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pref .  43  44}  68} 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  let  pref.  .  90  88}  96} 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  A  Manitoba  .  110}  107}  1(6} 

'St.  ftul  A  Omaha .  41]  38}  93} 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pret .  101}  99}  113} 

'Texas  Pacific .  38}  26}  60, 

Union  Pacific .  89}  86}  114} 

United  States  Express .  —  —  14} 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific .  19}  17}  86} 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pret....  33}  80}  634 

Wells-Fargo  Express . .  —  —  133} 

Western  Union  Telegraph .  78  76]  88} 

*Ex  dividend. 


Keefe  by  the  lawyers  of  both  sidee.  Other 
weighty  teetlmony  will  be  that  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Alden,  author  of  the  “  Prinoipia  Papers,”  who 
is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  in 
the  case.  The  trial  will  not  come  on  before 
Ootober,  and  many  think  the  Catholics  will 
never  allow  of  a  tiial,  thinking,  as  in  the  two 
other  cases,  that  “Morgan  knows  too  much 
and  don’t  scare  worth  a  oent.”^ 

Dr.  GulHs’t  faith  cure  philosophy  has  just  had 
another  annual  glorification  at  Old  Orchard, 
Me.  He  gets  great  assemblies  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  some  cured  and  some  to  be 
cured  of  incurable  maladies.  The  Doctor  re- 
poits  the  case  of  a  deaf  woman  who  was  so 
suddenly  cured  that  the  noise  broke  upon  her 
ears  like  the  slamming  of  a  door.  Also  a  lady 
who  had  been  deaf  twenty  years,  completely 
recovered  her  heajfing  in  three  days.  A  man 
totally  blind  had  vision  restored  to  him  in  a 
moment.  Many  such  cases  are  rejiorted,  and 
all  by  the  prayer  of  faith— nothing  else.  Dr, 
Cullis  says  that  cancers  are  not  usually  cured 
short  of  about  three  weeks,  but  admits  of  no 
incurable  oases.  This  is  rather  staggering,  for 
in  his  Cancer  Home  is  now  a  lady  who  went 
there  about  two  years  ago  with  a  cancer  in  her 
right  side,  and  who  is  now  barely  alive  and  a 
terrible  sufferer.  She  was  in  my  family  sev¬ 
eral  years,  became  the  wife  of  a  college  profes¬ 
sor,  and  being  left  without  means  went  to  the 
Home  from  necessity.  Such  cases  are  not  re¬ 
ported.  Dr.  Onllis  shoiro  himself  a  smart  bus¬ 
iness  man,  for  he  maintains  a  Consumptives’ 
Home,  a  Cancer  Home,  a  Spinal  Cottage,  a 
Fidth  Training  College,  for  which  a  building  is 
now  being  erected  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  also  a 
Tract  Repository,  and  Coffee-room  in  Boston, 
and  much  else,  all  requiring  expensive  build¬ 
ings  and  grounds.  And  yet  the  Doctor  says 
he  has  no  money  in  store,  but  as-  he  cures  by 
prayer  so  he  draws  his  funds  by  prayer,  never 
begs  a  dollar,  never  worries,  always  pays.  No 
one  thinks  him  a  fraud,  or  any  other  than  an 
honeetand  veryuseful  man.  But  he  can’t  work 
miracles,  and  herein  he  makes  a  weak  pre¬ 
tense,  and  often,  as  in  the  cancer  case  above 
nsfined,  an  utter  failure. 


The  Government  Chemist  AnjJyses  two  .of 
the  Leading  Baking  Powders,  and  what 
he  finds  them  made  of. 

I  have  examined  samples  of  “  Cleveland’s 
Superior  Baking  Powder,”  manufactured  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  “  Boy^  Baking  Powder,” 
both  purchased  by  myselt  in  this  city,  and  I 
find  they  contain : 

“Cleveland’s  Superior  Baking  Fowler.” 
Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Flour 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.61  per  cent., 
equivalent  to  118.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  oz. 
of  Powder. 


electric  lamps, 
a  sense  of  rest,  as  if  the  afternoon  of  life  with 
them  was  passing  calmly.  Here  are  a  younger 
pair ;  perhaps  his  arm  holds  hers  as  they  go  cling¬ 
ing  by  necessity  tightly  to  each  other  to  avoid  be¬ 
ing  swept  apart.  The  looks  that  answer  each 
other,  half  oblivious  of  the  crowd  about  them, 
tell  the  old  and  ever  new  story  of  hearts  that  in¬ 
tend  to  cling  together  In  all  the  coming  time. 
Here  is  a  group  that  walk  together  as  closely  as 
they  can,  sometimes 'separated  for  a  moment  as 
some  projecting  rock  sways  the  current  of  the 
passers-by,  but  meeting  Just  beyond  it  again  with 
merry  laugh  and  words  flung  between  the  forms 
that  have  been  thrown  between  them.  There  is 
nothing  of  seriousness  or  depth  there,  only  tbe 
Joyousnees  of  youth  and  health  that  maikee  one 
feel  almoet  young  and  strong  as  he  sees  it.  Here 
oomes  a  selltary  man  touching  aimlessly  the  walk 
with  his  cane.  Tbe  noise  of  the  throngs  and  the 
billows  as  they  roll  in  upon  the  beach,  soothes 
and  calm  bim ;  the  busineee  worries  are  for  the 
hoar  gone.  They  are  all  passing  In  a  continuous 
panorama  before  a  long  drawn  audience  that  is 
seated  at  the  side  of  the  walk  for  almost  its  whole 
length.  These  seem  to  be  only  spectators  gazing 
at  the  scene,  but  they  make  a  part  of  tbe  show. 
Perhaps  they  have  grown  weary  in  the  walk — it  is 
only  what  hai>pen8  all  tbe  time  lU  life,  even  In 
Vanity  Fair— and  they  rest  awhile.  It  is  well  if 
they  are  able  to  rest.  Best  does  not  come  Just 
when  we  want  to  withdraw  for  a  few  moments. 


“Hoyal  Baking  Powder.” 

Cream  of  Tartar 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda 
Carbonate  of  Ammonia 
Tartaric  Acid 
Starch 

Available  carbonic  acid  gas  12.40  per  cent., 
equivalent  to  116.2  cubic  inches  of  gas  per  oz. 
of  Powder. 

Ammonia  gas  0.43  per  cent,  equivalent  to 
10.4  cubic  Inches  per  oz.  of  Powder. 

Note. — The  Tartaric  Acid  was  doubtless  in¬ 
troduced  as  free  acid,  but  subsequently  com¬ 
bined  with  ammonia,  and  exists  in  the  Powder 
as  a  Tartrate  of  Ammonia. 

K  G.  LOVE,  Ph.D. 

New  Yobk,  Jan’y  17th,  1881. 

The  above  shows  conclusively  that  “  Cleve¬ 
land’s  Superior  ”  is  a  strictly  pure  Cream  of 
Tartar  Baking  Powder.  It  has  also  been  ana¬ 
lyzed  by  Professor  Johnson  of  Yale  Oollew  ; 
Dr.  Genth  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ; 
President  Morton  of  the  Stevens  Institute ; 
Wm.  M.  Habirshaw,  F.C.S.,  Analyst  for  the 
Chemical  Trade  of  New  York,  and  other  emi¬ 
nent  chemists,  all  of  wliohi  pronounce  it  abso¬ 
lutely  pure  and  healthful.  _ 


In  suppressing  the  insurgents.  It  is  now  again 
announced  that  King  Alfonso  will  visit  Germany 
and  interview  the  Emperor— a  proceeding  by  no 
means  grateful  to  France.  At  last  advices  he  was 
at  Madrid. 


Hsrsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Unanlmons  AppnrTal  oF  Medical  StafiT. 

Dr.  T.  G.  Comstock,  Physician  at  Good  Samar¬ 
itan  Hospital,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says:  "For  years 
we  have  used  it  in  this  hospital,  in  dyspepsia  and 
nervous  diseases,  and  as  a  drink  during  the  de¬ 
cline  and  in  the  canvalescenoe  of  lingering  fevers. 
It  has  the  unanimous  approval  of  our  medical 
staff.” 


[Printed  t>y  Henrr  Baeeell.  30  Vecey  ctreet.  New  Yorx 


